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Although this report is presented within the framework 
of a women's college, it has been decided that the word ‘Institute’ 
should be used in its specific title. The choice of Institute over 


College is due to the complex history of colleges in Quebec. The 


term ‘College' has been associated with both the CEGEP level of 


education and with small religious schools. The women's institute 
at Concordia would prefer not to be confused with either of these 


educational bodies. 


The complete title will be decided at a meeting on January 
19th, 1978 and will include the specific name of a woman who repre- 


sents some of the values of the institute. The title will then be: 


(name ) INSTITUTE OF CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY. 
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WOMEN'S COLLEGE PROPOSAL 


IT, WHY SHOULD THERE BE A WOMEN'S COLLEGE AT CONCORDIA? 


The amalgamation of the two Concordia campuses has presented the 
university community with an occasion to examine its structures and 
the quality of students' experience. These concerns, which are wide- 
ly shared in the university, were reflected in The Report of the Ac- 


ademic Deans to the Concordia Senate concerning the Academic Organi- 


zation of the University dated February 7, 1977. In this report, it 
was stated that: "We recommend that some number of university col- 
leges be established, each built upon a single, unifying theme, 


philosophy of education or function." (3.3.1) 


These colleges were seen as fulfilling the following needs of 
Concordia students and faculty: "In addition to their academic 
functions such as student recruitment, counselling, registration, 
and developing and offering programmes, the university colleges 
should play a significant social role in the life of the students." 
(3.3.1) On March 4, 1977, the Senate recommended to the Board of 
Governors: "That an organizational structure for Arts and Sciences 
in Concordia University be established which will involve the es- 
tablishment of small units such as colleges." Encouraged by this 
recommendation, members of the Women's Studies programme realized 
that our present resources have the potential to form the basis 


of a college which would respond to the spirit of the report. 


After the movement toward co-educational Colleges and Univer- 
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sities in the post-war period, the concept of a women's college has 
recently been reaffirmed by several historically significant women's 
colleges. Smith College, Mount Holyoke, Barnard and Radcliffe, to 
name a few, have recently emerged from a period of reflection on the 
educational needs of their students in the context of present day 
society with the realization that they still have an important con- 
tribution to make to the education of women. (Cf. Supplements 1, 2, 
3, 4) For example, Mount Holyoke College, in the front page of its 
most recent calendar, defined its position in the following words: 


Mount Holyoke is, as it was at its founding nearly 150 
years ago, an adventure in education. . . . Today's ad- 
venture, however, deals essentially with even more fun- 
damental matters: assisting young women of ability and 
promise to free themselves of the self-stereotypes that 
have been transmitted to them; helping them to face the 
resistance that custom and habit put in the way of the 
aspirations to which their talents and capabilities en- 
title them. Despite the increased entry of women into 

the labor force, despite the substantial elimination of 
legal and political disabilities imposed upon women, and 
despite the gradual reduction in prejudice and discrimin- 
ation against women who seek positions of responsbility 
in the professions and in business, many factors in the 
society still "train" women from childhood to feel that 
only the conventional "female" roles are legitimate, to 
assume that other functions should be reserved for males. 


A liberal arts college for women of talent is, therefore, 
more important today than at any time in the history of 
higher education, because its mission is to assist its 
students in overcoming these subtle but destructive con- 
straints on the fulfillment of their abilities. (Supple- 
ment 2). 


A decision to begin a women's college at Concordia University 
is consistent with the attitude expressed so clearly above that 
women have special needs. 


Special 


Educational 


Needs 
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An impressive series of research studies have in recent years 
produced a fairly consistent picture of the complex social and psych- 
ological conditions underlining female achievement. For instance ,it 
was found that between 1912 and 1960 there was a statistically: great- 
er number of achievers among women graduating from all women's col- 
leges than from women graduating from coeducational institutions. 
According to Tidball and Kistiakowsky (1976), “Women who subsequent- 
ly receive doctorates were more likely to have graduated from in- 
stitutions that enrolled large numbers of women students, had a long 
and continuous history of women graduates who obtained doctorates, 
and offered strong preparation in several areas of study. Consistent 
with these observations is the suggestion that a favorable climate 
for women students who are intellectually motivated and capable is 
one that conveys to them a sense of being in an environment where 
there are many other women seriously involved in a variety of aca- 
demic pursuits." (Supplement 5) The importance of active role models 
for female students has been confirmed by several studies. (Supple- 
ment 6a, 6b, 6c) It has also been found that,if women are to equal 
men in ambition to achieve scholarly eminence, they must have a non- 
traditional attitude towards woman's role and identity. (Supplement 


7) 


The concern with undergraduate education is not solely for those 
students who go on to graduate school. Most women students, like 


their male counterparts, will be seeking paid employment immediate- 


adult 
learner 


Optimal 
Educational 
Environment 
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ly after graduation or even during their studies. Unfortunately, 

the" ghettoization"of women in a few low paying 'female' occupations 
has actually increased since 1941 though female labor force partic- 
ipation has significantly augmented since that time. Rather than 
being distributed evenly over the occupational structure, women have 
continued to be slotted into a few jobs and have remained practically 
absent from most others. The need for women to seek unconventional ca- 
reers is made even more urgent today because of the bleak employment 


outlook in typically 'female' occupations. (Supplement 8a, 8b) 


The adult learner has a separate set of needs. More and more wom- 
en are reentering the educational stream. In a recent survey done in 
the Montreal area,186 out of 190 women sampled (ages 30 to 50) in- 
dicated that they could foresee a time when they would be taking 
courses for their continued learning. (Supplement 9) Many of these 
women find that,as a result of their years at home, they have trouble 
adapting to certain aspects of university life. A smaller unit, such 
as a women's college,could be a factor in facilitating the integra- 
tion of this type of student. In addition, one of the concerns of a 
women's college would be to design programmes which would respond 


to the anxieties and role conflicts of this category of students. 


Most educators would agree that education should provide men 
and women with equal opportunities for personal development. How- 


ever, the experience of women in co-educational institutions leads 


_.. --Academic 


Goals 
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One to query whether equal opportunity is the same thing as equal 
education. (Supplement 6c) The pathways to maximum personal fulfil- 
ment are not necessarily the same for women as for men. As Sarah 
Hoggland (1977) concluded in a recent review article of education 
for women, "Therefore, women need a separate education, but not due 
to biological differences. A separate education is needed to over- 
come the disadvantages of being a female in a culture based on male 
authority and domination." (Supplement 6b) Other researchers agree 
that women in educational settings have special needs. (Supplement 


10a, 10b) 


The college will offer a support system for women in the process 
of developing new roles and new identities. The aim will be to or- 
ganize activities which will involve participation and exchange 
among faculty members, professional and non-professional staff and 
students. These activities will be directed towards the sensitiza- 
tion of members of the college to role-conflicts engendered by 
changes in sex-role expectations and towards the development of 
practical skills which can facilitate new sex-role integrations. 

It is because of our concern for effective social change as regards 
the role of women in society that we feel the college must help 

its members "bridge" the gap between the classroom and community 
living, and to translate their academic studies into meaningful and 


innovative real-life alternatives. 
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Members fromthe following existing student service agencies have 
already declared their interest in developing specific programmes 
and services for students of a women's college: 

1. Audio-Visual Department 
Canada Manpower Center 


. Dean of Students Office 


> Ww PY 


. Guidance 

5. Health Education 

6. Lacolle Center 

7. The Learning Development Office 
Certain areas of need have already been identified. These include: 
role conflicts of women with children; dual-career families; the 
entry problems of adult learners; combined cultural, generational, 
and sex-role transition faced by first-and second-generation immi- 
grants; the need for role models in non-traditional occupations; 


and career planning. 


The college will address itself to designing programmes, work- 
shops, informal discussions, lectures, and other extra-curricular 
activities which will meet these needs. In addition, it will 
hold an orientation period at the beginning of the autumn and win- 
ter terms. Professional staff will be involved in a continous pro- 
gramme of counselling throughout the academic year. Every student will 
also be assigned a para-academic counsellor who will help the stu- 


dent to make an appropriate selection of para-academic activities 
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which will complement her or his academic programme. Finally, the 
college will serve as a locus of informal groups interested in ath- 


lectics, music, drama, etc. 


IIT. WHY SHOULD WOMEN'S STUDIES BE THE INTELLECTUAL BASE FOR A WOMEN'S COLLEGE? 


Cognitive and 


Affective Base 


New Field 
of Study 


The primary purpose of a women's college would be to provide an 
environment which will encourage students to maximize their personal, 
social, and intellectual potential. In addition to creating a favor- 
able educational climate, this college sees it as equally crucial to 
provide its students with the conceptual tools needed to understand 
their situation. In other words, an affective supportive base needs 
to be supplemented by a cognitive framework. Women's Studies is able 
to provide this dimension to the college. It attempts to analyze 
woman's historical situation and contemporary context. It seeks to 
introduce the student to a wide variety of theories about woman's 
identity and social role. It aims to arouse in the student the de- 
sire to continue this process of learning beyond the period spent 


in university. 


Traditionally new fields were delineated by their object of study. 
In seeking to further understand the properties of the object, it 
was found necessary to develop new conceptual tools. This process 
in all fields of study has produced the array of methodologies 


which are familiar to us today. It is now possible to study the 


Disciplinarity 
and 


Interdisciplinarity 
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same object from several different points of view. 


Women's Studies is a new academic field which takes woman as its 
primary object of study. It explores the approach of various method- 
Ologies to this subject. If one uses only the crude yardstick of 
sheer number of publications, then Women's Studies in a mere decade 
has already established itself as an impressive new field. Not only 
have there been books and articles in existing journals, several new 
interdisciplinary journals have been created which are of high schol- 
astic quality. At nearly every professional conference, papers are 
presented by feminist scholars. Bookstores have opened complete 
sections on Women's Studies. Librarians are engaged in recataloguing 
extant material as well as purchasing new collections. At Concordia 
we are fortunate in having a very solid library collection in Women's 
Studies, thanks to the prescience of the librarians during the past 
eight years. (Supplement 11) Given the above resources, the presence 
of highly qualified faculty and the commitment of concerned stu- 
dents, the intellectual base which is constituted by Women's Studies 


can be integrated without difficulty into the women's college. 


At Concordia, Women's Studies has always insisted upon a com- 
bined disciplinary and interdisciplinary programme. This combina- 
tion allows students the possibility of developing skills in a partic- 
ular area as well as exposing them to the comparative, integrative, 


and innovative functions of interdisciplinarity. 
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[departments] The departments at Concordia which have courses in Women's Stud- 
jes are: Classics, Economics, English, History, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Sociology-Anthropology, and Theology. The de- 
partments of Education, French and Philosophy are proposing courses 
to add to this already significant breadth of offerings. (Supplement 
12a, 12b, 12c) The aim of Women's Studies within traditional fields 
has been succinctly stated by Kay Boals (1975): "There are... 
three major functions of feminist scholarship within any discipline: 
the expansion of empirical knowledge, the critique of existing theory, 
and the reconceptualization of core concepts." (Supplement 13a.b,c)These 
functions are presently being carried out by faculty and students in 
departments. The college plans to continue this close connection 
with the departmental base of Women's Studies. It is estimated that 
80% of the students wanting to associate themselves with the women's 
college will be undertaking a majors, honours, or specialization 
within traditional disciplines. Furthermore, even the few students 
who might choose to specialize in Women's Studies will be selecting 
the majority of their courses from established departmental course 


offerings. This means that the college will attract students to the 


departments. 
Center for There are certain challenges which face every interdisciplinary 
Interdisciplinary 
Studies programme. The central problem seems to be how to provide an ade- 


quate basis for integration of material which comes from different 


disciplines. The Women's Studies programme at Concordia takes this 


Programmes 


minimum 
academic 
requirement 
9 credits 
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challenge seriously. We have developed methodologies within specific 
courses which achieve integration of diverse material. For a detailed 
description of these courses, and faculty resources, and for a defini- 
tion of interdisciplinarity see Supplement 14a, 14b, 14c. Within the 
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies there are courses offered in Wom- 
en's Studies at the introductory, intermediate, and advanced levels. 
These three levels of courses provide the interdisciplinary core 

of the Women's Studies programme and train students for more sophis- 


ticated comprehension of the subject. 


The present minor as well as the proposed major and specializa- 
tion in Women's Studies will be housed in the Center for Interdiscip- 
linary Studies. These programmes will be coordinated by a Women's 
Studies Coordinator appointed by the Center. This person will sit on 
the curriculum committee of the women's college and will serve as a 
liaison between Women's Studies and other interdisciplinary programmes 
in the Center. Finally, the coordinator will act for the Center for 
Interdisciplinary Studies in monitoring the quality of the specific 


courses offered by the Center in Women's Studies. 


There will be a range of programmes students in the college may 
take. The minimum academic requirement for any student registering 
in the college will be 9 credits in the Women's Studies programme. 
Six of these nine credits must be the two introductory half courses 


in the Women's Studies programme. (CIS 241 and 242). These courses 


minor 
24 credits 


J 
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will provide a common intellectual base for all the students in the 
college. In addition, each student must take a further 3-credit course 
in the wider Women's Studies Curriculum or a course offered for 
academic credit by the college. This means that students with extreme- 
ly full academic loads and from such diverse fields as Engineering, 
English, Chemistry, Mathematics,or Fine Arts will be able to be mem- 
bers of the college. For a more detailed description see Supplement 


0; 


In 1973 there were 885 colleges and universities in the United 
States offering courses in Women's Studies. Of these 55 had a min- 
or. In 1977 there were 39 universities in Canada offering courses 
in Women's Studies. Of these 5 were offering the minor. (Supplement 
16a) At Concordia the minor has been offered on both campuses for 
several years. There are presently 39 students enrolled in the min- 
or. The major fields of these students include: Anthropology, Art 
History, Cinema, Education, English, History, Journalism, Mathemat- 
ics, Music, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
Theology and Visual Arts. (Supplement 16b) While the minor prog- 
ramme will be contained within the Center for Interdisciplinary Stud- 
ies, each student in the college will be given an academic advisor 
from the tutors of the college. If possible the tutor will be from 
the department in which the student has her or his major programme. 


For a detailed description of the minor see Supplement l6c. 


major ‘3 
36 credits 
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The Women's Studies committee has submitted a proposal to the 
University Curriculum committee for the creation of a major in 
Women's Studies. In the United States,47 colleges and universities 
offer the major. (Supplement 17a) In Canada, York University has 
three different structures under which a student may take a major 
in Women's Studies. The Loyola Campus of Concordia University has 
graduated two self-elected majors in Women's Studies. The proposed 
major, if accepted by the committee structure of Concordia Univer- 
sity, will not begin officially until 1979. In the interim,it may 
be possible for some students to graduate with a major in Women's 
Studies under the rubric 'self-elected major’. All such pro- 
grammes must have the approval of the Center for Interdiscipl inary 
Studies. The proposed major includes a core of required courses 
which are interdisciplinary and electives from two specified areas: 
Area I, women's history, literature and humanities; Area II, woman's 
identity as studied by the social sciences. Since the major is only 
36 credits it would be possible for students to take a juxtaposed 
major in a discipline. For a detailed description of the major see 


Supplement 17b. 


A proposal has also been submitted to the University Curriculum 
Committee for a Specialization in Women's Studies. It is hoped that 
a few students will be interested in concentrating in Women's Stud- 
jes with a minor in a discipline. This programme would have the 


function that an honours programme has within a department. Spec- 


College 
Courses 
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ifically, it would serve as a focus for research and high quality 
study with the possibility of developing new ways of studying the 
subject 'woman'. A precedent has been set by a student on the Sir 
George Williams Campus in the Undergraduate Scholars' programme. 
(Supplement 18a) The Specialization in Women's Studies, if approved 
by the committee structure of Concordia University, will not go in- 
to effect until 1979. The proposed specialization has a required 
interdisciplinary core and three areas in which electives must be 
taken: Area I, women's literature and humanities; Area II, women's 
history; and Area III, woman as studied by the social sciences. For 
a detailed description of the specialization see Supplement 18b. 
Students graduating from such a programme would be able to 

enter the work force directly (Supplement 23) or continue in 


graduate work (Supplement 18c). 


All programmes will be offered either by departments or by the 
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies. Only the minimum requirement 
of 9 credits is stipulated by the college itself. This minimum will 
provide a common intellectual base for the students in the college. 
In addition, colleges will also be able to offer a few specified 
courses. If these courses are for university credit, then the Univ- 
ersity Curriculum Committee must approve then. The women's col- 
lege is not proposing any courses in its initial brief. However, it 
intends to propose a few during the first year of its operation and 


will briefly describe them at this time. 
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1. Language learning: 


a. Two courses for learning French as a second 
language, using French-Canadian literature 
on or by women. One at the elementary level 
and one advanced. 

b. Two courses for learning English as a second 
language using English Canadian literature on 
or by women. One at the elementary level and 
One advanced. 

2. Internships: A course which will allow a student 
to work in some specified area related to his/her 
field of study. 

3. Organizational skills: A course to help students 
learn about avenues for social change organized 


around a specific project. 


Curriculum The following organigram defines the specific responsibility for 
Responsibility 

courses and programmes falling under the departments, the college, 

and the Center for Interdisciplinary Studies. — 


women's college 


(college courses) 
Center for ae es: 


Studies (courses and programmes) (courses and prog- 
rammes ) 
oy arts and Sciences 
Curriculum Committee 
Senate aad SJ #4 
—_ Arts and Science PR Nec nat 


implications to 
Faculty Council —————$—$—L$LL— iter of Deans 


Academic 


Standards 
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In this way the college acts as a catalyst for change in curri- 
culum. It must work through the departments or the Center for Inter- 
disciplinary Studies who maintain the responsibility for approving 


and developing curriculum within their respective domains. 


In a recent report to the American National Advisory Council, 
Florence Howe stated; "Long-range, perhaps the most controversial 
and critical question in women's studies will concern control of 
the curriculum,particularly with respect to standards. That this 
should be a question at al] suggests how quickly women's studies 
has achieved a certain level of legitimacy." (Supplement 19) At 
Concordia we have been particularly fortunate in having a high qual- 
ity faculty and student participation in the Women's Studies pro- 
gramme. Most of the faculty teaching in the programme, are engaged 
in original research in some area of their respective disciplines 
and Women's Studies. A survey of the records of the students who 
are presently enrolled as minors indicates that 89% have an over- 
all average of B or higher (A - 11%, B - 78%). This average covers 
all the courses they have taken in the university and not just 
their Women's Studies courses. The college hopes to continue this 
trend by setting the highest possible standards for its faculty 
and students. It will also initiate the following specific policies. 

1. Each student will be appointed a faculty advisor ; each 


faculty tutor will be expected to advise some students. 


Men Faculty 


Men Students 


2. A staff development programme will be developed. 


This might involve a system of exchanging lecturers, 


using course evaluations, positive and critical in- 


formal feedback, values clarification workshops. 


3. The possibility of student and faculty exchanges 
with other universities which have Women's Studies 
programmes will be examined. 

4. Close cooperation with the library staff will be 
continued so that students and faculty are aware 
of available material in the field. 

5. The publication of a newsletter or pamphlets des- 
cribing student and faculty research is being con- 

sidered. 

6. Grants for team or individual research will be pur- 
sued. 

7. Regular representation at conferences relevant to 


Women's Studies will be encouraged. 


The decision of the women's college committee to use. Women's 
Studies for its academic base makes it possible for men both to 


teach and to be students of the college. There have always been 
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some male faculty members teaching in Women's Studies at Concordia. 


A recent study has shown that male faculty members at women's col- 
leges are more affirming with respect to women's equality within 


the academic world than their male counterparts in coeducational 


Conclusion 
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colleges and universities. (Supplement 20a). It is important for 
women students to receive positive reinforcement from male faculty 
as well as from female faculty. Therefore, the college intends to 
welcome those male faculty who are supportive of the attempts of 


women to evolve new identities and roles. 


Since the beginning of the Women's Studies programme ,approximate- 
ly ten per cent of the students in Women's Studies courses have been 
male. There is one male student enrolled in the minor's: programme. 
For some personal reactions of these students to their Women's Stud- 
ies courses see Supplement 20b. It is our conviction that Women's 
Studies can offer to men not only another perspective on reality 
but also the possibility of different undertakings and roles. The 
women's college can become a supportive environment for these male 
students. In addition to the intellectual and personal motivation 
which might bring male students to the college, there are other 
practical and career oriented reasons for attracting them. For 
example, any professional or manager working with women such as 
psychologists, sociologists, community organizers, public admin- 
istrators, personnel officers, etc. would benefit from an increased 
knowledge and awareness of the particular issues and problems re- 


lated to the situation of women. 


The women's college committee sees the choice of Women's Studies 


as the intellectual orientation of the college to be perfectly con- 
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sistent with the aims of a women's college in general. In making 
this decision the college committee recognizes that it is creating 

a precedent in North America. There are many women's colleges in 

the United States and Canada which have a general range of course 
offerings. In addition there are many Women's Studies programmes 
within a variety of colleges and universities. There has not yet 
been a college created around an intellectual base of Women's 
Studies. This makes our venture particularly challenging and it will 
no doubt be considered as a pilot project by many North American 


and European colleges and universities. 


IIT. WHAT FUNCTIONS WILL A WOMEN'S COLLEGE OF CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY HAVE IN QUEBEC? 


Educating One of the prime functions of a college is to attract students. 

Suucents The overwhelming majority of our students come from Quebec. In an 
analysis of student enrolment of the Summer Institute in Women's 
Studies in 1974 ,it was found that 79% of the students were students 
already enrolled at Concordia, 9% were from a programme at another 
Montreal educational institution and 12% were from out of town. In 
other words, 21% of the student clientele was attracted to Concordia 
from outside by the prospect of taking Women's Studies courses. 
Presumably, the establishment of a women's college with the intell- 
ectual base of Women's Studies, unique in Quebec, will draw stud- 


ents who want to pursue this area of study. While there are other 


institutions in Quebec which offer Women's Studies courses, there 
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are none which have a complete programme in the field. (see Supple- 
ment 16a) In addition, the fact that the women's college will pro- 
vide a supportive environment as an adjunct to its cognitive base 


will make it even more attractive to students elsewhere in Quebec. 


A women's college can look to a large pool of potential students 
in the present CEGEP population. In fact, all the anglophone 
CEGEP's in the Montreal area already offer some courses in Women's 
Studies or on women. Since most of these courses are offered by 
English and Humanities departments in each of which CEGEP students 
are obliged to take four courses, there is a wide popularization 
process of Women's Studies already under way. In the Autumn term 
of 1977, at least 28 sections of Women's Studies courses were being 
given in anglophone CEGEPS in the Montreal region. At a rather con- 
servative estimate of the average of thirty students per section 
this brings the number of students enrolled in such courses up to 
840 or, over a full academic year, 1680 student places. Clearly it 
can only work to the advantage of a women's college that there be 
such a large informed potential clientéle. Furthermore, the women's 
college will take it upon itself to animate interest within the 
CEGEPS by visiting them, by organizing Open Houses for such pot- 
ential students, and by contacting teachers of Women's Studies in 
the colleges and inviting them to participate in our activities. 
For an approximate list of courses and contact personnel for the 


CEGEPS see Supplement 21. 
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While the age-range of our students is varied, we have always 
had a sizeable number of adult students. Some of these were finish- 
ing degrees and working simultaneously, while others were upgrading 
themselves in their on-going jobs. For example, a significant pro- 
portion of our evening summer school students are teachers involved 
in studying for reclassification. Still other women are returning 
to school for reasons of personal growth. A survey previously re- 
ferred to in this brief indicated that 98% of the women between 
the ages of 30 and 50 questioned could foresee a time when they 
would return to university. (See Supplement 9) With the declining 
number of young students who can be drawn upon for university ed- 
ucation, it is extremely important for the women's college to make 
itself pertinent to the needs of the adult learner. Coupled with 
this is the task of publicizing the college to this segment of the 
population. Women's Studies has already co-sponsored with Continuing 
Education, two workshops on career planning for working women. 


The college would continue to explore services in this direction. 


In addition to the richness in student body which results from 
the intermingling of students of all ages, Concordia has the ad- 
vantage of being a primarily non-residential urban university. 
This means that the students attending the college are living in 
various situations. Some will be parents, some grandparents, some 
children living with their families, while others will be single 


or living in some sort of communal setting at the time of their 
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studies. In addition many students are working full time or part 
time while they study. The relatively low cost of Canadian educa- 
tion (approximately $100 per 6 credit course) also allows for a 
significant range in socio-economic status. This makes possible 

an extremely dynamic interplay between academic studies, the social 
life of the college, and the fabric of the community. For some per- 
sonal observations by students of the impact of Women's Studies on 


their lives at work, at home, and in the community (See Supplement 22). 


Job Market One of the functions of a college or university is to train 
people for the labor force. A women's college will be specifically 
concerned with three different job related tasks. The first will 
be to help break down traditional sex-linked job ghettos by encour- 
aging women and men to consider non-traditional occupational al- 
ternatives. The second will be to sensitize women, and men who will 
be working with women, to the untapped resources of women in trad- 
itional occupations. The third will be to train students for the 
new opportunities which are opening up as a result of governmental 
and institutional concern with improving the status of women in such oc-~ 
cupations as directors of affirmative action programmes, governmental 
consultants on the status of women, community organizers of women's 
groups,and teachers of Women's Studies at all levels of education. 
For a more detailed description of job possibilities refer to 
Supplement 23. It is important to recognize that graduates from 


a women's college will enjoy the added benefit of a sense of per- 


Community Relations 
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sonal confidence which would enhance their ability to find meaning- 


ful work. 


A women's college is a factor for change in respect both to its 
Own members and to the community at large. Our position not only 
as an essentially anglophone institution in a now officially franco- 
phone environment but also as a pioneer in the field of Women's 
Studies makes us particularly fitted to fill this role. Without 
wishing to pre-empt any initiatives or activities undertaken by 
other groups or by individuals, we wish nevertheless to state firmly 
our conviction that we are uniquely qualified, through experience 
and community of interest, to act as a meeting-ground for the two 
major linguistic groups both within and without the Province of 
Quebec, to integrate our members into the Quebec milieu, to increase 
awareness of our desires, needs and contributions among French- 
speaking groups, and to improve the socio-economic environment in 


which we live. 


Women's Studies faculty have in the past often demonstrated 
their interest in improving the general working conditions of all 
women at the university. Loyola Women's Studies faculty were res- 
ponsible for the founding of the nation -wide Association of Women 
in the University in 1971. It is also significant that the first 
year in which there was a female faculty association president at 


Loyola was also the year that 10 week paid maternity leave for 


-=aral Communit 
irmation 
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faculty members was established. In 1971, Sir George Williams women faculty 
members began the Working Women's Association which at one time in- 

cluded over 100 members, most of whom were secretaries and clerical 
workers. This association was instrumental in establishing a day 

care center, intervening in disputes between secretaries and their 
faculty employers, and initiating a change in university policy 

to allow staff protection through the offices of the ombudsman. A 

women's college will take upon itself to continue the policy of ex- 
ercising responsibility towards all women of the university commun- 


ity. 


The Women's Union of Sir George Williams was initially formed 
by students from the introductory course in Women's Studies in 
1974. It is open to and concerned with the needs of all women stu- 
dents at the university. It has accomplished a great deal for wom- 
en in its three years of existence by such projects as making a 
video on self-examination for breast cancer and involving many 
community groups in a week long series of workshops. Women's Week 
covered subjects ranging from the problem of un-unionized women work- ¥ 
ing in textile factories, to women in the arts, to varieties of 
political options for women. The women's college wants to have a 
close working relation with the Women's Union and has in its struc- 


ture reserved a place for a representative on the college council. 


In order to act as a resource center for the community, two in- 


Women's Helping 
Organizations 
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itial steps need to be taken. On the one hand, the women's college 
should publish its own newsletter on at least a trimestrial basis. 
This would inform the members, the University,and the community of 

its various activities, thus opening its pages to comments and sugges- 
tions from all interested readers. On the other hand, budget allow- 
ing, the college should attempt to set up a reading room, open to 
members and the general public, where documentation on relevant 
matters is made available, and where informal discussions can be 


encouraged. 


An area of considerable concern to us is the success of organi- 
zations devoted to helping women solve their specific problems. 
What is envisaged here is a series of steps, the first of which 
must be to approach several organizations in the Montreal area 
with a view to finding out how we could relate to their areas of 
expertise and non-expertise. It might well be, for example, that 
the latter include knowledge of the law, fund-soliciting and bud- 
getary management, skillful lobbying, and publicity. The former might 
include a practical knowledge of the frequency and nature of cer- 


tain problems, and ways and means of overcoming them. 


Both in areas of strength and weakness, the college and organi- 
zations can be of help to each other. In joint study sessions, we 
have much to learn from their experience. We, in turn, can start 
building for the future by creating, either with departments or 


Continuing Education, courses to train people where the gaps are 


Social 
Organization 
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most strongly felt. This would be a most positive step towards the 


promotion of women in society. 


Not the least of our efforts must be directed towards creating 
what one might call a symbiotic link with the many women's organi- 
zations or branches of more general organizations that exist. These 
are extremely numerous. It is important that we be aware of all the 
efforts that are being made to analyze and improve the social, poli- 
tical and economic situation of women, and the perception which 
governs those efforts in our society. Only by such a close under- 
standing can we hope ourselves to be truly aware of the dimensions 


of the problem and integrate ourselves into the milieu. 


Equally, we can serve these same organizations in various ways: 
by providing a broader view, encouraging our students to act as re- 
search assistants on specific projects, and making available our 


expertise and documentation. 


A significant aspect of this cooperation, as with women's help- 
ing organizations, is the possibility it creates for us to benefit 
from external critical views. Any organization risks vancutie turned 
in on itself. Our reaching out in this way will take us into the 
outside world and bring that world to us. Objective assessment of 


our achievements will thus be easier. 


Many people involved in the women's college are already members 


of certain of these organizations. A base exists on which we can 


ers 
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build. 


Another area of immediate concern should be to establish contact 
with interested groups in the francophone and anglophone CEGEPs and 
Universities. Where Women's Studies already exists, this would allow 
us, in collaboration, to rationalize the various offerings, to create 
a pool of specialists and advisors, to develop fields of cooperation 
and exchange, and to envisage areas of comparative studies. Where 
Women's Studies do not yet exist, and this is the case with most 
francophone institutions, our expertise and experience would be of 


service in the setting-up of such programmes. 


It seems desirable that the college set up a consultative com- 
mittee (associate members) composed of six professional women, re- 
presenting both major linguistic groups and various career patterns. 
The function of this committee would be multifold: 

i) its members would offer successful models to our students; 
ii) they would serve as a liaison between the women's college 
and the business/professional world; 

iii) they would be available to offer counsel to the students 
and facilitate their passage from the University to the 
work force; 

iv) they would offer advice on the orientation of certain act- 
ivities or courses; 
v) they would be in a position to solicit funds or sponsor 


certain activities. 
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Internships The question of internships is pressing on both the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels, although the goals and problems are differ- 


ent for each of these levels. 


In the undergraduate field, following existing examples in other 
areas of the University, opportunities should be made available for 
the appropriate students to acquire experience from working in wom- 
en's helping organizations or in research on study groups. Such 
concrete experience in a para-university setting serves both the 


community and our students. 


Internship for postgraduates is of an entirely different order. 
Perhaps through the consultative committee, perhaps by other means, 
employers must be encouraged to hire graduates of the college and, 
in particular, women graduates. Since experience is frequently a 
prerequisite for a job, and without experience one cannot then, 
paradoxically, acquire any, we feel that in the present socio- 
political context it might be possible to arrange with certain 
pilot businesses to organize trainee programmes on a term basis. 
In this way, some of our students might acquire their "prerequisites" + 
for moving on - and up . One can hope that among the spin-offs 
of this arrangement will be the realization that our graduates are 
extremely competent. Specific proposals for internships will be 
forthcoming after the first year of the college. (Cf. section on 


college courses). 


[alumnae] 
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There are two different groups of Concordia graduates who are of 


potential benefit to the college. The first source comes from the 


large number of women who have already graduated from Loyola or Sir 
George and who might be very interested in having some contact with 

a women's college. Two such women have already been actively involved 
in the planning of the college. The second source will be the even- 
tual alumnae of the college itself. We would imagine that these gradu- 
ates will feel a close bond with their Alma Mater and will continue to 
support the college. It is likely that the adoption of a college 
system at Concordia, by giving students a sense of belonging, will 


augment alumnae participation in the continued life of the college. 


It is important that a majority of our members acquire a working 
knowledge of French. This rather misused expression can be broken 
down into minimum and maximum requirements. A minimum requirement 
would be what has been called a passive or cognitive knowledge, the 
ability to read reasonably complex French and to understand what is 
said. We should not be satisfied with less. Beyond that, emphasis 
must be placed on encouraging an active knowledge of French, first 


speaking, then writing. 


One of the strategies we have envisaged to accomplish this task 
has already been referred to under the section called, 'College 
Courses'. It includes helping anglophone students acquire a working 
knowledge of French and non-anglophone students to acquire a work- 


ing knowledge of English. A knowledge of other languages spoken by 
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immigrants or native people would clearly be an asset to the college 


community. 


The college sees itself as containing a plurality of viewpoints 
about woman's proper role in society. It wants to guard against the 
imposition of a single ideology upon its members. Instead it should 
serve as a forum for free and serious discussion on specific topics 
and their relation to women. This flexibility in openness is tempered 
by consciousness of our limitations as an academic institution. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel that this should not prevent interested 
parties from adding to the intellectual and social ferment of the 
college by coming and presenting their views and seeking individual 


supporters among members. 


It should be stated that this section of the proposal cannot be 
regarded as a blueprint because community relations are necessarily 
dynamic in nature. Our goal at this stage has been to define a cer- 
tain number of areas which contain the kernel of fruitful exchange 


---and in some cases to sketch a tentative mode of initial operation. 


IV. WHAT STRUCTURES ARE APPROPRIATE FOR A WOMEN'S COLLEGE? 


We believe that the governing structures of the college indicate 
its values and affect the quality of college life. Hence, the val- 
ues embodied by the following structures must be consistent with a 
holistic approach to education and the attendant development in ped- 


agogy and curriculum. 
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a é; ] Our first principle is to encourage maximum participation in the 
participation 
decision-making processes within the college by all its members -- 

faculty, student,and non teaching staff. We have designed a struc- 
ture which should facilitate the dissemination of information to the 
widest possible membership, enabling such membership to make inform- 
ed recommendations. This is the basis of a two-way accountability 
structure,in which the membership is responsible for providing the 
informed opinion from which decisions can be made and implemented 
by people who are in turn accountable to that general membership 
and to the university. 

ae | These structures are designed for a college whose membership is 

ionsibility 

willing to make a strong commitment to its development and quality. 
We see that membership as a source of many skills, talents and in- 
terests which may serve the college. By identifying the tasks with 
functions and skills rather than with individual job descriptions 
wherever possible, we hope to make the most efficient use of human 
resources and to achieve a more equal distribution of work and res- 
ponsibility rather than the overload of a few a yreens which is 
characteristic of the classical hierarchal structure. 

tea _ i Because we expect this kind of commitment, full and part-time 

recognition 

faculty are given equal recognition and responsibility in the col- 
lege,as are full-and part-time students and staff. These structures 


will offer students the opportunity to be active participants in 


all areas of the college's Operation; as contributors to the life 


model 
of 
cooperatio 
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of the college, they will also be its beneficiaries. It has been a 
frequent observation that coeducational environment, by setting up 
conflicting sex role expectations tends to inhibit the classroom 
participation and leadership potential of women students. The wom- 
en's college by involving its students in its policy making hopes 
to provide its members with the chance to develop their identities 
as active problem solvers without jeopardizing their identity as 


women. 


Finally, we hope that the college, functioning within these 
structures, will serve as a model of effective cooperative govern- 
ance for all its members. In particular, it will show women working 
together to share information and responsibility in order to reach 


decisions which will affect their lives personally and collectively. 


I. Terms of reference for the Principal shall include the following: 

A. Responsibility for co-ordinating all activities of the college. 

B. Responsibility to the Provost for the college budget and for 
informing the members of the college about university 
policy where relevant. 

C. Responsibility for ex officio representation of the college 
within the university community and for ensuring that other 
college representation be appropriately decided. 


D. Responsibility for the college's public relations and for 


[ 


Associate 
Principal 


:| 


Il. 


‘it. 


IV. 
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ensuring that other representation outside the university be 
appropriately decided. 
E. Member of the Priorities Committee of the College Council. 
F. Member of and accountable to both the College Assembly and 
the College Council. 
The Principal shall be a full-time faculty member of Concordia 
at time of appointment. 
The Principal shall teach a minimum of one full course equivalent 
each year. 
The Principal, if formerly a member of Concordia faculty, shall 


have all acquired contractual and professional rights guaranteed. 


. The initial term of office for the initial Principal shall be 


three years. 


. There shall be two Associate Principals who shall be full time 


members of Concordia University at the time of the commencement 
of their appointment. 
Terms of reference for the Associate Principals shall include 
the following: 
A. Each one has cross campus responsibilities. The following 
areas must be divided: 
a) liaison with the Center for Interdisciplinary Studies. 
b) liatson with the departments. 
c) maintaining and promoting information and communication 


between both campuses. 


Tutors 


Ill. 


IV. 
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d) membership for the duration of term on at least one stand- 
ing committee of the College Council; for one of the Assoc- 
jate Principals one of these must be the Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 

B. Each one has a responsibility in overseeing the day-to-day 
operations of the college unit on one or the other campus. 
C. Representing the college, where desirable, in lieu of the 

Principal. 

D. Responsible to the Principal for carrying out their delegated 


college responsibilities. 


m 


. Members of,and accountable to,the College Assembly and College 
Council. 

The Associate Principals shall teach a minimum of one full-course 

equivalent each year. 

If formerly members of Concordia faculty, they shall have all 

contractual and professional rights guaranteed, and where ap- 

propriate, shall have their contracts reviewed by joint commit- 


tees. 


. The initial term of office for one Associate Principal shall be 


two years and for the other, one year. After this initial per- 


iod, the term of office for both will be two years. 


. Persons teaching required or optional courses approved by the 


college and/or willing to undertake negotiated commitments to 


the college may be considered as tutors. Specific tutors will 
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be decided on an annual basis by the Membership Committee of the 
College Council. This committee shall take into consideration 
that all tutors are expected to undertake a specific and negotia- 
ted commitment beyond that of teaching particular courses. 

II. All tutors whose appointments are jointly held with other depart- 
ments or services of Concordia, on either a full time or fraction- 
al basis, shall have a reduction of commitment in administrative 
work in those areas corresponding to their commitment at the 
women's college. 

III. All tutors who are part-time faculty of Concordia shall receive 
prorated financial renumeration for administrative work. This 
important principle is adopted to relieve the over-burdening of 
full time faculty with administrative responsibilities, as well 
as to prevent the exploitation of part-time faculty. 

I’. Where there are joint appointments, joint contractual review 
committees shall be set up by the department or service and 
the College for full-time and fractional tutors. All acquired 
professional rights and procedures with the department or ser- 


vice shall be maintained for such tutors. 


The College Assembly 
(Membership ] The College Assembly shall be composed of all members of the 


College, full and part-time faculty, professional and non-profes- 


Sional staff, and students. 
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[Functions_] The functions of the Assembly shall include: 
I) The development of a sense of affiliation to the College 
II) The sharing of information 
a) in general 
b) in particular, in the following areas: 


A. Priorities 


B. Learning Development e.g. 
curriculum 
pedagogy 


media & library resources 
research & development 
professional development 


C. General Resources e.g. 
staffing 
finance/budget 
physical facilities/working con- 
ditions 
community liaison 
cultural activities 
D. Personnel & Communications e.g. 
counselling 
student/staff/faculty relations 
leadership 
membership 
appointments & review committees 
III) Acting as the body from which all standing committees are formed. 
IV) Acting as a body from which ad hoc committees may be formed on 
areas not represented by standing committees. 
V) Obligatory review of the following areas: 
a) priorities 


b) curriculum 
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c) pedagogy 

d) staffing 

e) finance/budget 

f) physical facilities/working conditions 

g) student/staff/faculty relations 

h) leadership 

i) membership 

j) appointments & review committees 
reer | The Assembly shall meet at least twice a term. All members are 

operandi 
free to bring any item to the agenda. Minutes shall be kept and 


made available. 


[officers] There shall be a chairperson and a secretary elected from the 
Assembly for the academic session. 
1) The Chairperson is responsible for chairing meetings. 
2) The Secretary has the following duties: 

a) to prepare the agenda for meetings in consultation with 
the priorities committee, the college council, and after 
soliciting items from the assembly at large; 

b) to advertise meetings and make documentation available 
to the assemblies; 

c) to write the minutes and see that they are posted; 

d) to take charge of any correspondence directed to or from 
the College Assembly; 


e) to maintain records of the College Assembly. 


yy 


ene I) Composition of Committees: at the first meeting of the General 
es 


committe 
Assembly within the first two weeks of the Autumn term, the names 


of the committees will be announced, their functions stated, and 
the time and place of their first meeting given. Anyone in the as- 
sembly seriously interested in serving one year on the committee 


will present her/himself at the committee's first meeting. 


The maximum committee size is 10 people ,and if more people should 
present themselves, each group will devise ways of reducing itself 


to an appropriate size. All committee meetings will be open. 


Within two weeks of the formation of the committees, one member 
will be elected to represent the committee on the College Council. 
The committee will also elect a chairperson who may or may not be 


the Council representative. 


In the event that a member resigns from a committee, that com- 
mittee must announce an opening to the College Assembly and take 


steps to fill it. 


Both the committees and the College Council will run-from mid-October: ~ 


to mid-October, allowing for an overlap which will provide contin- 


uity at the beginning of each term. 


II. The Committees and Their General Functions 
A. It is understood that in the first year each committee will es- 


tablish its mandate and ratify it with the College Assembly. 
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B. This mandate should also be subject to annual review so as to 
keep the committee structure responsive to changing needs. 

C. In keeping with the need for flexibility ,the assembly should 
have the ability to strike ad hoc committees where the need 
arises and to redistribute existing task allocations. 

D. No member of the women's college may serve on more than two 


committees at one time. 


III. Interim Descriptions of the Committees: six different 


committees have been delineated at the present time: 

A. Women's Studies Curriculum Committee: this committee will re- 
view the college curriculum and act as liaison between the col- 
lege and the academic departments as well as the Center for In- 
terdisciplinary Studies. It will make recommendations to the 
Council on matters pertaining to curriculum, and it will act 
under the direction of the Council in investigating areas of 
curriculum.It is recommended that one member of this committee 
be a representative from the Center for Interdisciplinary 
Studies and that another be a representative of professional 
staff. It would be particularly appropriate that a librarian 


also serve on this committee. 


B. Priorities: this committee will review the college's priorities, 
consult within the college for possible changes, facilitate set- 


ting up an agenda of priorities for each academic session, and 
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help carry out priorities that are established. As part of its 
concern with priorities this committee shall be responsible for 
general budgetary allocations. The college Principal must be a 
member of this committee. In addition, this committee should set 
the agenda of the General Assembly along with the secretary of 


the Council. 


. Educational Climate: this committee will ensure that the college 
provides a quality educational experience for all associated 
with it. This will include addressing all issues revolving around 
pedagogy (how courses are taught); the maximization of human re- 
sources within the university community; professional develop- 
ment of faculty and staff; and student /staff / faculty relations. 
It will also be responsible for stimulating cultural activities 
within the college; for liaison with existing university student 
service agencies; and making sure that the extra curricular life 
of the college reflect its social goals. The consultative com- 
mittee referred to in the previous section on community relations 


should be represented here. 


. Material Resources: this committee will examine the physical 
facilities and working conditions of the college environment. 
It will need to ensure that adequate space is available and 
properly maintained. It should also see to the provision of 
the library and media resources. One of its tasks will be to 


set up and furnish a reading room and a lounge. Funds and equip- 
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ment need to be allocated for the daily printing needs of the 
college. This would include brochures and a regular newsletter. 
The mandate for this committee will also entail the solicitation 


of funds or equipment for the physical plant of the college. 


Ee Appointments/Staffing Review Committee: this committee will work 


specifically in conjunction with the Curriculum, Priorities,and 
Educational Climate committees in order to set up an evaluation 
mechanism for the review of the college's staff. This review will 
take place annually under the auspices of this committee, and it 
will make recommendations to Council concerning re-engagement, 
engagement, and non re-engagement. Because of the need for con- 
fidentiality, meetings of this committee will be closed when they 
deal with specific cases. Its composition will be elected from 
the various constituencies of the college: three members each 
from faculty, non-teaching staff,and students. The tenth member 


will be either the Principal or one of the Associate Principals. 


F. Membership/Liaison Committee: this committee will examine crit- 


eria for membership in the college, process applications for 
membership, as well as solicit membership where necessary. It 
will form a liaison between the college and the community at 
large and be responsible for setting up recruitment and fund- 
raising programmes where necessary. It is under the auspices 
of this committee that contact with various academic, women's 


helping, business, and social agencies outside the university 


College Council 
[ Responsibilities] 
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should be made. It should also be its duty to undertake student 


registration and record-keeping. 


1. To maintain a democratic modus Operandi in the college; 

2. To formulate policy for which it is accountable to the assembly; 

3. To receive and disseminate information; 

4, TO process and implement recommendations from committees and/or 
individuals within the college; 

5. TO analyze the college's needs and activate work in the commit- 
tees and to create ad hoc committees where needed; 

€. TO assess where there is a matter of sufficient importance to 


place on the agenda of the College Assembly. 


The Principal 1 
The Associate Principals 2 
Qne Member elected from each standing committee 6 
Seven members elected from the assembly at large 7 

16 


It is advisable that at least one third of its membership be 
students (among whom one is a representative/liaison of the Women's 
Union), and that at least one-half be taken from the college's 


faculty and staff.(Included in this are the Pirncipal and Associate 
Principals). 


College Council should meet at least fortnightly and its meet- 


ings should be open to observers. 


Honorary Members 


Initial Search 
Committee 
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A chairperson and secretary of the College Council should be 
elected by the members for that academic session. The chairperson 
shall not vote unless to break a tie. Because the main function of 
the chair is to be an impartial overseer of the council preceedings, 
in most cases it would not be advisable for the Principal to hold 


this office. 


In order to avail the College of the support and advice of people 
outstanding in the field of Women's Education - locally, nationally, 
and internationally - the College membership committee shall invite 
such distinguished people to become honorary members of the College 


for a limited term. 


Regarding membership on the search committee for the three acad- 
emic officers of the College, we wish to express some principles 
consistent with the principles embodied in our report: 

A. Faculty and students, both full and part-time, who have al- 
ready demonstrated involvement in planning a Women's College 
and/or Women's Studies should make up most of the membership 
of the Search Committee. 

B. The Committee should include disciplinary representation from 
Arts and Science. 

C. The Committee should include interdisciplinary representation 


from Arts and Science. 
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D. If possible, the Committee should include representation from 
One of the other faculties - j.e. - Commerce, Engineering, 


Fine Arts. 


ORGANAGRAM OF THE GOVERNANCE STRUCTURES OF THE WOMEN'S COLLEGE Provost 


College Assembly Standing Committees College Council Principal 
of the Assembly : 
—— — sree 
all college members Women's Studies Curriculum Committee Principal 1 
staff Eripriiyes Associate Principals 2 
Educational Climate 
faculty ; 
étudenk= Material Resources Committee Reps 6 
Appointments/Staffing Review Plus 7 members at 
Honorary members Membership/ Liaison , Targe 


Associate 
—— Principals 


Essentially the impulse of decisions should move from 
left to right; the accountability for their implement- 


ation should move from right to left. 
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V. WHO HAS CONTRIBUTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS PROPOSAL? 


History of This document has been prepared over the past year through a 
Present Proposal 
cooperative effort of faculty, staff, and students from the Loyola 
and Sir George Campuses. Both the separate histories of the Women's 
Studies Programmes and the current level of interest evident on 
both campuses argue for a visible college presence at Loyola and 


Sir George. 


Last winter, after the Deans' document suggesting the formation 
of colleges was submitted to Senate, a group of members of the two 
Women's Studies Programmes , faculty, students, and staff met for 
the first time to discuss the future merger of the two campuses 
and the possibility of a women's college. From these initial dis- 
cussions, five committees were formed to look into different as- 
pects of the college proposal. These committees were Rationale, 
Curriculum, Structure, Social Goals, and Community Relations. Each 
of these committees, which were self-selecting in nature, was in- 
structed by the larger group to produce a written document summar- 
izing its deliberations. Each document was printed and distributed 
to all faculty and staff who had expressed interest in the college 
and to all Women's Studies minor's students.Meetings of this lar- 
ger group were called to debate the contents of each document. 
Then the two Women's Studies co-coordinators, in close consulta- 
tion with the chairperson of each committee, prepared the final 


document taking into consideration the revisions suggested in 


Proposal 
Committee 


Membership 
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these larger meetings. The final proposal is divided into two 
parts: the first is a distilled revised version of the original 
five documents; the second is an extensive supplement made up of 
material supporting specific points made in the first. Because 

of cost restraints only the first part will be widely distributed, 


while the second will be available on request. 


Rationale Commitee 

Christine Allen, Dept. of Philosophy 

Allannah Furlong, Center for Interdisciplinary Studies 

Sheila McDonough, Dept. of Religion 

Greta Nemiroff, The New School, Dawson College, Center for Interdiscip- 


linary Studies 
Mair Verthuy, Dept. of French 


Curriculum Committee 

Christine Allen, Dept. of Philosophy, Chair 

Mary Baldwin, Dept. of Chemistry 

Barbara Bolton, Women's Studies Minor 

Elizabeth Bolton, Women's Studies Minor 

Virginia Chevalier, Women's Studies Minor 

Maureen Durley, Dept. of Theology 
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Studies, the Treasurer; the Chair (or Chair's delegate) of the Departments of 
French, German, Government, and Italian; Gerald) Eyman, Mutsuke 
Minegishi, John Pinto, Brian White, Andrew Zimbalist. 


TENURE AND PROMOTION (elected) 
The President (Chair), che Dean, Nelly Hoyt (1978), Elizabeth Horner (1979), 
Philip Green (1980), Peter Rowe (1981), Helen Chinoy (1982). 


> diss ussed, and from among which she finally accepted that which we must acclec: 
’ asthe wisestand most beneficent. The idea that Mr. Greene presented and Soph:in 
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Supplement 1: Excerpt from Smith College Cal 
Series 71, Sept. 1977, Number III. 
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Sinith College began in the conscience of a New ngbind worn, fie ster at 
taney with which the firse land was bought, the first budddings excete d, care the 
foundations of the endowment laid was the bequest of Sophia Stok wae. circa, 
herself at the age of sixty-five Uhe sole inhertor of a kurge fortune, delat for che 


~ founding ofa college for women because after much perplexity, deliocration, and 


advice, she had concluded thatin this way she could best fulfill a mors! obligation, 

‘The advice had its inception in the mind ofa New England minister. From john 
Morton Grecne, Sophia Smith received suggestions which she pondered and 
a 


Sanith adopted is clearly expressed in a passage in Sophia Smith's will that must be 
segarded as their joint production, drafted by him, amended and epproved by 
her. The language is us follows: ; 
} hereby make the following provisions for the establishinent and 
muintenance of an [nstituticn for the higher education of young women, 
with the design to furnish for my own sex means and facilices for 
education equal to those which are afforded now in our Colleges to 
young men. 
lt is my opinion that by the higher and more thorough Christian 
education of women, what are called their “wrongs” will be redressed, 
their wages adjusted, their weight of influence in reforming the evils of 


society will be greatly increased, as teachers, us writers, as mothers, as 


members of society, their power for good will be incaleulably cularged, 

Later, after enumerating the subjects which stili forme a vital port oar the 
curriculum of the College, she adds: “And in sucht other studies es can ag uines 
may develop or demand for the education of women and the progress of ibe race, 
{ would have the educajion suited to the mental and physical wants of woman. [tis 
not my design to render my sex any the less feminine. but to develop es fully its 
may be the powers of womanhood, and furnish women with the mreens of 
awfulness, happiness and honor, now withheld from them.” She further cirecteé 
thar “without giving preference to any sect or denomination, all the education and 
all the discipline shall be pervaded by the Spirit of Evangelical Christian Religion.” 


“« 


When one considers what would today be regarded as the some tiat narrow 
and puritanical type of culture in which the authors of these sentences + 
one cannot fail to be impressed by their wisdom, liLeralitv, and farsightedaess. 
The general terms in which the purposes ef women s education are del ined av 
pertectly valid today. Provision is made for change of outlook and develcutient iy 
the scope of education. While the fundamentally religious interest of dic 
testroosed, the College is kept clea” of entanglement with institutional Cor ish 


act 


ere Living. 


out. Lourenus Clack See've in P8723 wacertook the residency of the pew college. 
aud in 1875 Smith College was opened with fourteer students. His inaugural 
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Expansion has meant no change in the ideals set for the College by the founders 4),.,, I .wina. PILD. Music. Second semester, 1953-64. 
and carried on by all the great company who have loved and worked for Sinith 
College. By putting quality first, by coveting the best, by cherishing the values for 
which the College has always stood, those who serve it now are united in devotion ft ty Fae pr Rick FIFSER, PILD., SC.D. (HON). DATLARM. (HON) Chemistry. Second yotnes- 
and in commitinent with all who have served it in the past. It is this corporate ter, 1967-68. 

loyalty which has always been, and will continue to be, the abiding strength of 
Smith College. 


Dis txictt GexwarD, PHD. History. Fiyst semester, LUG7-u3. 


WettoanG STECHOW, DR, PHIL, LIED. DFA. (HON) Art. Second semester, 1965-69. 
Kearut A. Nisoe'r, ep, Sociology and Anthropology. First semester, 1971-72. 
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dotie Govier, eb. Music. Second semester, 1974-75. 


THE WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON CHAIR OF | 
RESEARCH 


ee ee nl 


THE RUTH AND CLARENCE KENNEDY 
PROFESSORSHIP IN THE RENAISSANCE 


The William Allan Neilson Professorship, commemorating President Neilson’s 
profound concern for scholarship and research, has been held by the following 
distinguished scholars: The Ruth and Clarence Kennedy Professorship in the Renaissance. com- 
Kurt Korrka, en.p. Psychology. 1927-32. | nemorating the Kennedys’ commitment to the study of the Renaissance and their 
 Awrosio Buktede. ruc. Comparative Literature. 1982-38. fongotanding peer to Smith College, has been held by the following distin- 

. xuphed scholars: 


Six Hernert J. C. Grierson, M.A, LL.D, LITT.D English. Second semester, 1937-38. Carvnies Merengit,aca. Art History. 1974-75. 


Ree ea F ; ; mes empieter 108040: 104965 
Acerep Einstrin, br. pun, Music. First semester, 1939-40; 1949-50. Fox Gant ep. History. 1975-76. 


Grorct Epwarb Moore, puitr., Lip. Philosophy. First semester, 19-40-41. 


an 
C 


 Greserre BuneaANOVICH, DOTTORE DI LETTERATURA PTALIANA, Ttalian Honetittoet. 
Kart KeccHner Darrow, px.p. Physics. Second semester, 1940-41. ond semester, 1976-77. 


Cart Lotus Becker, PH.D. LiTT.p. History. Second semester, 1941-42. 

Aupert F. BLAKESLEE, PILD., SC.D. (HON) Botany. 1942-43. 

Epcar Winp. pip. Art, 1944-48. 

Daviv Nichon SMtri, MA., D.LITT. (HON), LL.D. English. First semester, 1946-47. 

Davin Mrrrany, pip. psc. International Relations, Second semester, 1950-51. 

Picter Greve, uitt.p. History. Second semester, 1951-52. 

Wysran Elucu Aupen, 6. English. Second semester, 1952-53. 

Atrrrp Kan. ca. English. 1954-55. 

HaAkLow SHAPLEY, PHD. LL.D. SC.v., LITT.D., DR. GION) Astronomy. First semester, 
1956-57. 

Pair Evtis WHretwRiGHT, PH.D. Philosophy. Second semester, 1957-58. 

Kart Lensaxn, rita. Art. Second semester, 1958-59. 

Auvix Harvey Hansen. pit.b., Lip. Economics. Second semester, 1959-60. 


Priipee Esaanuee Le Corsetiier. pr.Bs-sc. aM. (HON) Physics. First semester. 
1960-61. 


Eupora WELTY. B.A. LITT.D. Englisht Second semesier, 1961-62. 
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Vv 

The anniversary year 1949-50 opened under President Benjamin Fletcher 
Wright, formerly Professor of Government at Harvard University and Chairman 
of that University’s Committce ou General Education. The Inanguration of the 
President and the Convocation in honor of the seventy-filth year, held jointly on 
the 19th and 20th of October, were marked in word and spirit by recognition not 
only of the brilliant record of the past but of a great responsibility toward the 
future. “Our legacy is not narrow and confining,” said Mr, Wright. “Phe founders 
of this College faced their own times with courage, and they had confidence that 
later generations would advance their work. We shall be faithful to that trust only 
if we carry on our heritage in their spirit.” At the end of the year this confidence 
was notably demonstrated in the successful completion of the Seven Million Dollar 
Fund representing four years of devoted effort on the part of alumnae, students, 
and friends of the College. 

Among the achievements of President Wright's administration were the 
introduction of interdepartmental courses and the expansion of the honors 
program. In spite of increasing financial burdens the economic situation of the 
College was improved, faculty salaries were increased, and the College received 4 
large gift to be used fora new faculty office and classroom building to be named in 
the President's honor. After ten years in office, Mr. Wright resigned in order to 
resume teaching and research in the field of constitutional law. 


VI 
The sixth administration of the College was assumed in the fall of 1959 by 
Professor Thomas Corwin Mendenhall, who came to Smith College from the 
Department of History at Yale University where his most recent administrative 
posts had been Master of Berkeley College and Directer of the Master of Arts in 


Teaching Program. 


In President Mendenhali’s administration, the curriculum was once again 
reexamined and revised to adjust it to the changing needs of an increasingly 
well-prepared student body. No longer are specific courses required for gradua- 
tion and emphasis has been placed on the interests and capacities of the individual 
student. through departmental honors programs, the Smith Scholars program, 
and independent study. Amherst, Hampshire, Mount Hoiyoke, and Smith 
Colleges and the University of Massachusetts have broadened their previously 
established Five College Cooperation to make available to their students and 
faculties a variety of jointly sponsored facilives and opportunitics (sce p. 47). The 
Clark Science Center now provides the Coliege with modern facilities for teachi2g 
and research in the Sciences; the Mendenhall Center for the Performing Arts 
unites a new theatre and studios for work in theatrical production and the dance 
with the Werner Josten Library, which serves the Departmenis of Music anc 
Theatre. The Fine Arts Center furnishes new querters for he Museum of Art. the 
Art Library. and both the history and the suc to teaching programs of the 
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In 1971 the Augmented College Planning Cominittee, inching represen ct 
ives from the Faculty, the Board of Trustees. the Students, ibe Abarat 
Aswxiation, and the Administration, submited their report on “Sratth Cotlege 
and the Question of Coeducation.” The response was a reaffirmation of Simith as: 
eomen’s college. The College, by vote of the Faculty and Trustees, contirmed tha: 
ueteading purpose is the education of women, which it finds to be consistent both 
with the intention of its founders and with the needs of the present wine: 


+ 


affirmed that experience with the Five College and Twelve College Exchanty: 
has shown that these programs expand the academic oppos tunities opento S.uith 
wudents and offer many of the advantages of corducation without weaker the 
character of the College as an institution prunarily for women; 


decided to maintain the character of the College as predominanty for women. 
Men should not be admitted to candidacy for the bachelor's degree. Men admitics 
to residence on the campus as visiting students should be limited to One year in 
tesidence, The number of men in residence should continue to be a distinctively 
small proportion of the total number of undergraduates; 


agreed that, because of the question of cocducation and other consideradons, 
Heth academic and financial, the College should engage in the most careful 
caploration with the other colleges of the Valley of the possibility of much closer 
cooperation than now exists, while encouraging cach college to aiaintain its Ge 
idemtity and character; 

resulved that, within the limitations set by its principal conmmiinent to 
undergraduate education and by the financial resources available tou, the Cocegy 
should actively seek ways in which it can contribute to the further improvement of 
the status of women and can encourage its students to develop and exercise their 
full potential as members of society. 

1974-75 marked the Centennial Vear of Smith College. ane ir Septem 27, 
1974, the seven-year capital campaign goai of $45 million was achieved. anc 
saipassed by more than $1 milion. In June, 1975. Mr. Mendon redred 2" 
watcen years in office. 


vil 
Vhe seventh administration of Smith College, which come: 
Leginuing of the College's second century, began in the fall of 1975 when jul Key 
Conway took office. President Conway, formerly Vice President, Internal Affairs 
atthe University of Toronto, was the first woman to be named Pressdentof Sith 
College. The new Ainsworth Gymnasium and the renovated Scott Gymnasium 
were opened in January and dedicated in February, 1977. 


ded 


The growth of Smith College is evident enough in the contrast beuveen the 
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address laid down the main lines of educational policy on which the new college 
was to run, and again it is amazing to note how little these have to be modified to ; 
describe the College of today. ‘There is the same high standard of admission, 
matching that of the best colleges for men, the same breadth in the curriculum, the 
same interest in literature, art, music, and what are now classed as the natural and 
social sciences. What we are less likely to note is the faith needed to establish these 
standards and to stick to them in an atmosphere of skepticism and ridicule. 


For thirty-five years President Seclye carried the College forward. Its assets 
grew from the original bequest of about $400,000 to over $3,000,000; its faculty 
from half a dozen to one hundred twenty-two; its student body from fourteen to 
1635; its buildings from three to thirty-five. These figures are a testimony to his 
remarkable financial and administrative ability, yet they are chiefly important as 
symbols of a greater achievement. With few educational theories — none of them 
revolutionary — he had set going a process for the molding of the minds and 
spirits of young women, had supervised the process for a generation, and had 
stamped upon several thousand graduates the mark of his own ideals and his own 
integrity. 

Il 

It is hard to follow the king, and the problem which faced President Seelye’s 
successor was no easy one. The growth of the College had acquired a strong 
momentum, and numbers increased of themselves; Marion Le Roy Burton's task 
was to perfect the organization for taking care of these numbers. This meant the 
modernizing of the business methods of the administration, the improvement of 
the ratio of instructors to students, the raising of salaries to retain and improve the 
staff, the providing of more adequate equipment, and the revision of the 
curriculum. The seven yéars of his service saw the further growth of the College to 
over 1900 students, the increase of its assets by over $1,000,000, and substantial 
progress in educational efficiency. The business reorganization was well begun 
when in 1917 President Burton accepted the presidency of the University of 
Minnesota. 

III 


Now one of the largest women’s colleges in the world, Smith College faced 
problems which it shared with both colleges and universities. President William 
Allan Neilson set about to develop all the gdvantages which only a Jarge insticution 
can offer, and at the same time to avoid any disadvantages which might be 
inherent in the size of the institution. While the number of instructors was 
constantly increased, the number of students was held to approximately two 
thousand. With the construction of further dormitories, each one of them housing 
sixty or seventy students in accordance with the original “cottage pian” of tie 
founders, it became possible for all students to live “on campus.” An expanded 
administrative system provided a separate Dean for each college class, a staff of 


Among the sources of this account are the historical addresses given by Presicen: 
» Allan Neilson on the Fifteth An rsary and by Ada Comstock Notestcin a 


thane President of Radcliffe) on the Seventy-Sifth Anniversary of the 
} } 1 
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live resident physicians, and a Director of Vocational Guidance and Phicement, in 


addition, the curriculum was revised under President Nelson's guidance in order 


ta provide a pattern still familiar in institutions throughout the county: a broad 
general foundation in various ficlds of knowledge followed by a more urtensive 
study of a major subject. 

There were other innovations. The School for Sucia!l Work resuliod from ™ 
suggestion that the College give training in psychiatric social work anc tint 
in the rehabilitation of veterans of World War I. The Smith College Day scroo! 
and the Elisabeth Morrow Morgan Nursery School gave students in cducation a 
ficld for observation and practice teaching. The Junior Years Abroad, Special 
Honors programs, and interdepartmental majors in science, landscape arc hitec- 
ture, and theatre added variety and excitement to the course of study. 


Yet the great contribution of President Neilson’s long administradion did not lic 
in any of these achievements or in their sum. In his ime Smith College came to be 
recognized in America and abroad not only as a reputable member of the 
academic community but as one of the leading colleges of this counuy, wh 
for men or women. Its position in the front rank was estirblished. Ets sce. tts Seger, 
the distinction of its faculty, and the ability of its alumumae were factors ia this 


Wherever Mr. Neilson went, his ability to penetrate to the heart of a quesuen 
helped to clarify thinking, dissipate prejudice, and foster agreement; and the 
College rose with him in the estimation of the educational world and of the 
cuunlry. 
IV 

The fourth administration of Smiti College began. like the third, to time of 
international conflict, under the cloud of wars and rumors of wars, Presicont 
Neilson retired at the end of the academic year 1938-39; during the inierregsum 
Hlizabeth Cutter Morrow served her college as Acting President and earned its 
deep gratitude. At the opening of the year 1940-41, President Herbert Davis. 
formerly Professor of English at the University of Toronto and at Cornell 
University, took office. 


The College went into year-round session in order to aliow for aceeieratic 
an optional basis; members of the faculty and staff were cailed into many fie 
government service. The Navy Department invited Smith College to provide 
fuilitics for the first Officers’ Training Unit of the Women’s Reserve. and 
between August, 1942, and the closing of the school in january, 19-415, more than 
sinety-five hundred women received their commissions. 

After the war, the College returned to its regular cdendar. and a revised 
cutriculum proposed by a faculty com nitice was adopted. Much-nceded bint: 
Amo wg ther was a vee heating end 
establishment ofa student recreation hali which, atthe request of the stucem's, wes 
named Davis Center ! 


proyeels were carried out. 


honor of their president. shoruy before Ae lek os Fane, 


to seceot a nest at Oxford Unisys 
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ent 2: Excerpt from Mount Holyoke Calendar, 1976/ 
Sept. 1976. Number I, 


GENERAL INGORMMA ON FY 


Mount Holyoke is, as it was at its founding nearly 15¢ years age. ar 


t 


adventure in education. One is no longer ob! ved, of course, te ce trate 

that the trained intelligence of women ‘s fully as important to the weaith anc 
development of the society as is the education of en, The cssence of tadav’s 
adventure is of a different order, no less 


no less difficult. It lies partly in helping each stucens disces ¢¢ and sireng then 


sways 


§ Challenging, no less imvortant, and 


her talenis, to relate those talents to significant ex perience aad to emergent 
problems so that she may achieve the fulfillmen: of :n-ormea and crcztive 
involvement in the world. For the greatest gratification comes from an intel- 
ligent and understanding sharing in the prob:iems, the frustrations, and the 
achiever.ents of humankind. 


-, ! 
sro Frendamer-:- 
Te TUNA Mena. 


Today’s adver.ture, however, deals essentially with 
matters: assisting young women of abillt; 2 to free themselves 
of the se!f-stereotypes that have been transmitted to them, helping hem to 
face the resistance that custom and habit put in the way of the aspirations 
which their talents and capacitic iry 
a 


of women into the labor force, despite the substantial elimination of lega 


even m™m 


Qn S50Mi 


5 entitle them. Despite the increased en 


and political dis~bilities imposed upon »omen, and despise the grscual ree 
duction in projucice and discrimination against women who seul < positions of 
responsibility i: the professions and in business, many forces in the e socien, 


still “train” women from chiidhood io feel that only tae cuaventional 
“female” roles are legitimate, to assume that other fr nections should be 
reserved for ma'es. 


A iiberal aris coi.ege for women of taient is, obi’ more important todey 
thon atany lime :: 
assistits students 


missior is le 


O21, eee nee i: 


the history of nigher educat 


streinig on 


sin overcoming these subt 


tne Suifiiiment of their abilities. Az! y “race” Cz 
“female” majors. Its faculty, about half of whom are females, ar 
to the idea that 2 Mount Holvexe student need not che 
person and being 2-woman. Positions in 
not segreeaied, pon aE or informally, by sex. Relationships in Hie cless- 

room and in the residence haiis e- coureg: each student to vr ue herseif enc 
rwomen—he- 


Mo: 
2 cedicated 
cose oetween ocing = 


its varied extra-curricular life sre 


her individuality as sae comes to vaie and te resrect othe 
friends, her classmates, and her teachers —as persons. 


This mission accounts for Mount Eoiaxe’s Go retaiar eo horas ages SS 


yrs statement a: 


‘At Pages im eciateiv fol towing 


*° 


-~: 


2° > 
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conscious!y attempts ina variety of ways to build bridges of experience 
and learning between the campus and the larger world, it has not abandoned 
the conviction that the skills that differentiate betvzen technicai training anc 
a liberal education are those that will best provide the means for a woman 

of talent to take hes rightful place in the society, the key io a justified self- 

-¢ that can match high talent. 


confiden 


A liberal education, however, cannot be given; it must be scugis:. a demanas 
much of the student, perhaps more even than of the teacher. iviou 
consequently selects as its students young women of ability, intel ile 
promise, and motivation. It looks as well for these qualities of character 
that will contribute toa community whose members—teachers as well as 
students—share this rewarding and unending search, a community in whice. 
individual commitment and growing competence are the primary standards 
f human worth. 


——— 


The curriculura is designed to contribute to this ae search by cora- | 
bining a relatively broad sampling of subjects with intensive exploration | 


in a single departmental or inrerdepartmenta! major. atest central con- 


cern of the College is with individual development ad since no pre-desig gned | 
efor everyone, the 
255 >woormore | 


program, however many options it affords, is appropriat 
College has provided for the planning of razjors thai cut: 
departments and for independent study. The preferred mod? of teaching at 
Mount Holyoke, whatever the field, is in small ciasses in arder to encourage 
significant contaci between its students and its highly qualified faculty. 


tne details of “appa Wil: de found in the foiiowing 
means te an cne. They will change in the futureas they havein 


2 
‘ne past, but iney will con 


tinue to be dedicated to the objectives that nave { 
inspired the achievements of Mount Holyoke graduates over tne years and 


? 
have given them pride in ihcir college. 


DAVID BICKNELE TRUMAN, Presideit 
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oe Su upplement 3: Jane Gould, The case for Barnard College: a ‘feminist. statement. 
Ra. Unpublished article, 1976. 


THE CASE FOR BARNARD COLLEGE: A FEMINIST STATEMENT 

The need for a women's college is as pressing now as it was when 
Barnard was founded almost one hundred years ago. At a time when women 
were refused admission to most colleges including Columbia, Barnard was 
established to give women access to higher education. Today the issue 
is no longer access to higher education but access to meaningful partic- 
peau | in all segments of society. 

Over the past decade there has been aude research demonstrating 
the need for new assumptions underlying the education of women, New 
questions are being asked about sex differences and sex role stereotypes 
and about the abilities and socialization of women. A new scholarship 
is developing, as reflected in the growing number of women's studies 
courses in a multitude of disciplines on campuses across the country. 
(In 1969 there were 100 women's studies courses and only two women's 
studies programs; by 1974 the number had increased to 4658 courses and 
112 programs, eo addition by 1975 eleven women's studies programs were 
offered at the graduate level.) 

Careful documentation is being offered on the many forms of dis- 
crimination women still fice in the academic world. In this context it 
is notable that The Commission on the Status Of Women Report submitted se 
to the Columbia University Senate in March 1975 found that after two and 
a half years of affirmative action efforts, serious under-representation 
of women faculty at the upper levels had not diminished and salary in- 
equities still existed. More recently, a United States Office of Educa- 


tion survey reported that although women accounted for 24% of all facul- 


ty members on academic year contracts in 1975, the same as in 1974, there 
were fewer women professors, lecturers, and undesignated positions than 
in 1974; and average salaries of men continue to exceed the average sal- 
aries of women at every academic rank and every institutional level. 
(New York Times, February 8, 1976) 

What can higher education do to narrow the gap? We must first 


recognize that young women require a different undergraduate experience 


_ from young men. They need opportunities to have strong role models; to 


learn to speak up; to take risks and chance failure; to be exposed to 
women's studies courses and to be permitted to do some of their individ- 
ual research on women's issues, not necessarily as part of a women's 
Hydees course; to be encouraged to do independent work; to try leader- 
ship roles; to have the opportunity to discuss some BE thete hesitations 
and fears with other women; and to be exposed to a broad range of career 
interests that may have seemed closed to them before. And finally young 
women must be helped to understand and cope with discrimination. 

In light of what we now know about the needs of women, it is 
clearly not enough to offer women a superior education, equal but not 
different from that offered young men. This was underscored in 1974 by 
a Cornell University study of the attitudes of 1,870 women and men 
undergraduates which found that women's perceptions of their capabilities 
and opportunities open to them differed from their male classmates in 
ways which may be occupationally crippling. (J. Farley, "Coeducation 
and College Women," New York State School of todtedetat and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Spring 1974) 


As one of the few remaining women's colleges, Barnard has the 


, 


structure and the commitment to provide the optimal conditions for the 
education of women. In a sample survey of women achievers, based on 
inclusion in Who's Who of American Women 1966-1971, Elizabeth Tidball 
found that for the five decade period from 1910 to 1960, graduates of 
women’scolleges were more than twice as likely to have been cited for 
career achievement as were women graduates of cesdumat iond’ colleges. 
(Elizabeth Tidball, "The Search for Talented Women, " Change Magazine, 
Mey 1974) The most striking factor in the educational environment was 
found to be the composition by sex of the faculty and student body. The 
‘oaittad the women-faculty/women-student ratio, the greater the. number of 
women graduates who subsequently achieved. 

Barnard has always had a woman as its administrative head and a 
faculty and administration composed of over 50% women. It has a proud 
record of producing a high proportion of Ph.Ds and MDs. In addition to 
providing strong role alle te , Barnard has small classes and a faculty, 
both women and men, committed primarily to teaching and to teaching 
women, These are important components in helping young women develop 
confidence and a sense of their own identity. 

Recognizing that the special experience of women has been too long 
ignored in academic institutions--even women's colleges--Barnard is 
ideally qualified, by its history and resources, to provide leadership in . 
developing the new scholarship cn women. For example, one of the first 
women's studies courses in the country, "History of Women in. America," was 
offered at Barnard in 1966 by Professor Annette Baxter. Since then 
women's studies courses have been added to the curriculum in a number of 


other academic departments. The Barnard Women's Center, established in 


1971, with its unique collection of research materials--books, articles, 
papers, periodicals on women's issues--has become an important resource 
center for feminist scholars, The annual interdisciplinary bibliography 
of research on women, which the Center publishes, is an indication of 
the tremendous activity in feminist scholarship; arinet volume, 1973- 
1974, contained 3947 entries. 

Each year the Women's Center holds an academic conference examin- 
ing from new perspectives the impact of feminism on traditional modes of 
scholarship. For the past three years these conferences have been 
steeune anticipated by scholars all over the ‘country and reports indi- 
cate that they play an important role in the community of feminist 
scholars, 

If we accept Tidball's premise that coeducational colleges provide 
& setting most like that of the wider society, 2 giering in which males 
and male values predominate at all levels in the important activities, 
then it follows thut a women's college may be crucial in helping young 
women define their roles. We see this at Barnard in the ways in which 
the curriculum is supplemented by such services as pre-professional 
counseling, alumnae vocational counseling and placement, internships, 
and a variety of programs on professional concerns and women's issues. 

A significant dimension is the development of links with Barnard's many 
professional alumnae who are increasingly willing to provide information 
and contacts and to share their experience with undergraduate women. 

The many opportunities for dialogue, both formal and informal, permit 
students to discuss freely some of their aspirations, fears, and hesita- 


tions with other women thus forging close bonds between undergraduate 


women and women in the world outside. 

Finally, in a much larger sense we believe that Barnard as a 
women's college still plays a vital role in providing women with a 
superior education in a supportive atmosphere. In so doing it sets an 
example for both women 's and men's colleges as well as coeducational 
institutions, and provides an educational climate in which new values 
can be explored and defined. For an acceptance of new values and the 
elimination of male biases throughout society will ultimately bring 


great benefits to all. 


Jane S, Gould 


February 12, 1976 


Supplement 4a. Vivian Gornick, Why Radcliffe women are afraid of success. New 


York Times Magazine, Jan. 14, 1973. 
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CAMURIDGE, Mass. On Nov. 16 af this pase 
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movereent to end discrimination against woren in 
the academy. It was not uncommon durin: the 


i 5 
week of her insueeraticn to hear Many seavrally 
weil-informed peonle say Gf Matina Horner, “Well, 


I don’t understand. ... After all, Radcliff: 


‘amen 
Vivian Gornick is a freeiance writer and cocdilor 
of “V/oman in Sexi 
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‘ After jirst-term finals, John finds him- ; 
selj at top of his medical-schod! class. 


John is @ constienticus young men 

who worked hard. Ke is pleased with - | 
kimseif. Join hes alwvays wanted to go 
into medicine and is very dedicated. 
John continues working hard and even- ; 
tually graduates at the top of his class, ™ 
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part of Harvard, isn’t it? fo mean, the school, for 
all intents and purposes, has bi integrated for 
20 yoars now, hasn't it? Rade iris do sit in 
Rarvard classroums now they 


even live in Tar tes MeaAi.7g 


, however, Br. 
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Radcliffe and Harvard ‘students have been mere 
radically intearated than ever before, and everyone 
in Cambridee speaks with reatte cynicism of the 
“noumerger mercer,” Ravdeliffe's traditional scpa- 
ate-but-cequal position in relation to the world- 
famous universiiy that now grants its degrees re- 
mains one of uncasy ambiguity. 

What is happening now with rerard to the in- 
tegration of women into Harvard University is a 
motuphaer for whet is happening throughout Ameri- 
1 Secicty, and it is no accident that a woman 
Horner fincs herselé at the center of 
hor. It is no accident that this scicntist- 
sminist will preside over the question of 
merger beimeca Radcliffe and Harvard. It is no ac- 
evident thar tg the second great wave of Ameri- 
car ferainiss 
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st seven years of her working life 
° sons tor failure to achieve in 
cd women, should now be in a 
ere that simultancous- 
ly both encor tes intelligent women. 

Eom to Gices immigrant parents, raised in the 
Roxbury section of Posiun, Miatina Souretis was a 
hard worker from the start. She was graduated with 
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Aggressive, unmarried, wearing Oxford 
shoes end hair pulled back in a bun, 
she wears glasses and is terribly bright. 
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“and achievement, She ws 


oan at Ais ot 
honors from Bryn Mawr in 1930, married Joe 
Horner, whom she had kro e still at col- 
lege, and together the Horne ed for radiate 
sinan: Matina to 
ato psychologist, Joe a 
A, Matina was drawn into 
don ence, motivation 
soon as puzzled as 
the men in her depart by the irreee and 
disturbing resulls that cas:2 rezeatcdiy when 
female sudiects Were us based cn in- 
formation given by male subjects were success- 
fully fed into the carefully worked out test model. 
But when it came to fenale sedjects, the medel 


become an 
physici At Mic 
work that center 


anxiety. Be ed, the psycholug- 
ists reiuctanily dismissed tho women’s data as 
hopelessly inconsistent exczpt for the presence of 
extraordinarily hich levels of anxicty assumed to 
be reflecting “fear of failure.” To Matina this 
seemed an inadequate explincation of whatever 
Phenomenon it was that these women were mani- 
festing. Further investigation suggested that many 


Anne is a code ngme for a nonexistent 
person created by a group of med stu- 
dents. They take turns taking exams 
and writing papers for ker. 
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-rding the consequences of an action he or sac 
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is aroused when one expects the consequences to 


joct's expectations are 


(Continued on Page 54). 
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Anne starts proclaiming her surprise 
and joy. Her fellow clessmates are so | 
disgusted with her behavior that they | 
jump on her ina body and beat her. 
She is maimed for life. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


be negative. Thus, anxiety 
acts as an inhibiting force 
and arouses what scientists 
call an “avoidance motive.” 
This motive tells us not what 
someone will do, but rather 
it indicates clearly what he 
or she will not do. 

Out: of this approach came 
a theory Dr. Horner called 
“the motive to avoid suc- 
cess.” The compelling evidence 
for her theory was the result 
of a series of Thematic Apper- 
ception Tests she administered 
to 90 girls and 8&8 boys, all 
undergraduates at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, T.A.T.’s re- 
quire the interpretation of a 
picture-or the completion of 
a story line. As Dr. Horner 
explained in her first 1964 
study: 

“We asked Phil, a bright 


sophomore, to tell us a story 


based on one clue: After first- 
term finals, John finds him- 
self at the top of his medical 


school class. Phil wrote: John 


is a conscientious young man 
who worked hard. He is 
pleased with himself. John 
has always wanted to go into 
medicine and is very dedi- 
cated. . . . John continues 
working hard and eventually 
graduates at the top of his 
class. 

“Now consider Monica, an- 
other honor student. She, too, 
has always done well, and 
she, too, has visions of a 
flourishing career. We give 
her the same clue, but with 
‘anne’ as the successful stu- 
dent. . . . Instead of identify- 
ing with Anne’s triumph, Mon- 
ica tells a bizarre tale: Anne 
starts proclaiming her sur- 
prise and joy. Her fellow class- 
mates are so disgusted with 
her behavior that they jump 
on her in a body and beat her. 
She is maimed for life. 

“The glaring contrast be- 
tween the two stories illus- 
{rates important differences 
between men and woinen in 
reacting to achievement... + 
In response to the successful- 
male cue, more than LO per 
cent of the men in the study 
showed strong positive feel- 
ings, indicated increased striv- 
ing, confidence in the fuluce 
and a belicf that this success 
would be instrumental to 
fulfilling, other goals such as 
providing, a secure and happy 
home for some pic... Fewer 
than 10 per cent of tag men 
responded at all nepatively. 
.. 2 On the other hand, iu 
response to the seecessfal- 
fomale cue, 63 por ceat of the 


girls were disconcerted, trou- 
ted or confused by the cue. 
Unusual excellence in women 
was clearly associated for 


_them with the loss of femi- 


ninity, social rejection, per- 
sonal or societal destruction, 
or some combination of the 
above. Their responses were 
filled with negative conse- 
quences and affect, righteous 
indignation, withdrawal rather 
than enhanced striving, con- 
cern, or even an inability to 
accept the information pre- 
sented in the cue, For ¢x- 
ample: 

“anne will deliberately 
lower her academic standing 
the next term, while she docs 
all she subtly can to help 
Carl. ... His grades come up 
and Anne soon drops out of 
medical school. They murry 
and ke goes on in school while 
she raises their family. 

“Anne is a code name jor a 
nonexistent person created by 
a group of med students. They 
teize turns taking exams and 
writing papers for Anne. 

“Aggressive, unmarried, 
wearing Oxford shoes and 
hair pulled back ina bun, she 
wears glasses and is terribly 
bright.”” 

What was most striking in 
all of this, Dr. Horner ob- 
served, was that the fear of 
success manifested _ itself 
mainly in women of demons- 
trably high intelligence, com- 
ing from homes where nigh 
achievement was rauch valued. 
Which made preat sense. After 
all, a girl who's not too bright 
and doesn’t have much chance 
for success to begin with is 
hardly likely to be frightened 
by the prospect of success. 
Whereas, a bright girl from a 
middle-class home, knowing 
she actually has it within ber 
grasp... . What happened to 
these women was fairly sim- 


for all, parents eneourage 
their daughters to fulfill their 
entire potential, The eneour- 
agement, however, is essen 


tially — hollow. Somewhere 
around a girl's junior year in 
college, if not before, the per- 
ents’ strony desire suriaces: 
that the girl be securely mar- 
ried, rather than take the une 
conventional and lisey COUTSe 
of becoming a serous work- 
ing, person, The contracielory 
messaye that the pict then 
gets, from society, as well as 
from her parents, i Uvat if 
she is tea smiert, fea nude: 
pendent, and, above ail, Coo 
eri about ber ork, she 
us ted 
fore never pet meen A, Cagpere 


nine wed wll there. 
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ulation that the full brunt of 
anxiety over femininity and 
academic achievement berins 
to fall upon a woman student 
about halfway through col- 
lege is supported by special 
studies. For instance, one 
study revealed that the fear 
of success in women ranged 
from a low 47 per cent in a 
seventh-prade sample to a 
high 88 per cent in a sample 
of high-ability undergraduate 
students at a prominent East- 


ern school.) 


In, a study called “Toward 
an Understanding of Achieve- 
ment-Related Conflicts in Wo- 
men"—an updated version of 
her: original and ongoing 
work—Matina Horner was 
able to write only last year: 
“St is clear in our data that 
the young men and women 
tested over the past seven 
years still tend to evaluate 
themselves and to behave in 
ways consistent with the 
dominant stereotype that 
says competition, independ- 
ence, competence, intellectual 
achievement and leadership 
reflect positively on masculin- 
ity but are basically inconsist- 
ent or in conflict with femi- 
ninity. . . . Thus, despite the 
fact that we have a culture 
and an educational system 
that ostensibly encourage and 
prepare men and women iden- 
tically for careers, the data 
indicate that social and even 
more importantly, internal 
psychological burriers rooted 
in this image really limit the 
opportunities to men, espe- 
cially in the postadolescent 
years... . A girl who main- 
tains the qualities of inde- 
pendence and active striving 
which are necessary for intel- 
lectual mastery defies the 
conventions of sex-appropri- 
ate behavior and must pay a 
ptice in anxicty. .- - A re- 
view of the results of sev- 
eral studies carried out over 
the past few years substun- 
tiates the idca that despite 
the emphasis on a new free- 
dom for women, particularly 
since the mid-sixuies, nega- 
live attitudes expressed to- 
ward and about successful 
women have remained high, 
and perhaps even increased 
and intensified, among both 
male and female subjects.” 


- 2 1" RE “prominent 

tt Eastern school” 
mentioned in one of Matina 
Horner’s  studics on the 
fear of success in women 
was Radcliffe College. In the 
25 years since the Second 
Workd War, Radeliffe has 
risen to the position of the 
top women’s collcpe in the 
country. When Mary Me- 
Carthy was asked after publi- 
cation of “dire Groupe” seliewh- 
er, if she had ad fer of 
colleen: ser ste Would teelay 


send her to Vassar, she 
replicd, “No, Radcliffe.” It is 
a piece of conventional wis- 
dom that the brightest, most 
talented, most serious young 
women in the country today 
make up the student body at 
Radcliffe. This was not always 
so. For the first 70 years of 
its existence, when the school 
—which has never actually 
had its own faculty—"rented 
a professor from across the 
Yard” (that is, paid Harvard . 
professors to come to the Rad- 
cliffe buildings to teach), the 
school was good but not ex- 
ceptional. After the war, how- 
ever, when Radcliffe students 
crossed the Yard into Harvard 
classrooms, its reputation al- 
tered, its fame grew, and al- 
though in every other respect 
life at Radcliffe College re- 
mained essentially unchanged, 
the quality of its students be- 
came uniformly superior. Odd- 
ly enough, however, the wom- 
en of Radcliffe failed in great 
numbers to fulfill their aca- 
demic promise. These very 
brilliant women seemed sud- 
denly, upon graduation, sim- 
ply to disappear. ‘And are still 
disappearing. Last summer at 
a convention of the American 
Council of Education, when a 
new and vigorous discussion 
about the advantages of sin- 
gle-sex institutions was under 
way, it was observed that jobs 
of responsibility are held far 
more often by the women of 
Bryn Mawr, Wetlesicy, Vassar 
and Smith than by the women 
of Radcliffe. The women from 
Cambridge are simply not out 
there in significant numbers. 
Why? Why should it be so 
that the most intellectually 
gifted women in the country, 
living and working in the most 
intellectually gifted conimu- 
nity in the country, if not the 
world, should nevertieless fail 
to achieve? Should simply, up- 
on graduation, fall away? (And 
what's more, while underprad- 
uates, should test out a high 
$8 per cent on Matina Horn- 
er’s fear-of-success model?) 
Inevitably, some of the an- 


- swers to these questions must 


lie in a closer look at the 
actual rather than the sta- 
tistical features of the inter- 
mingled life of Harvard and 
Radcliffe. 

Harvard is the oldest and 
without question the finest 
university in the nation. Its 
life is multitudinous, its intel 
leetual innovation prodigious, 
its atmosphere praceful and 
deeply civilized. Raymond Lu- 
bitz, a Columbia economist 
who took his doctorate al 


Harvard, once said, “Colum- 


bia is the book and the chass- 
room, Yuu close those down 
and you close down  Co- 
lumbia, But not Nlarvard, 
Horvard has many lives 
outside of the book and 
the classroom.” Th a mere 
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Above, a game of field hockey at Radcliffe in 1910. Rieht, ii 
inauguration as college president last year by two students, Re 


atina Horner being escorted to her 
xdcliffe has always had one foot 


in Harvard Yard, a source of opportunity—and paralysis—for many of its women. 


passionate and less disinter- 
ested manner, C. Wright 
Mills was meking much the 
same point when he said 
there were two Harvards: 
the Harvard of the scholar- 
ship intcilectual and the Har- 
vard of what Mills called the 
power élite, What both men 
were talking about is an at- 
mosphere compounded of tra- 
dition, sncial connection and 
aristocratic assumption that 
drenches the beuutiful stone 
buildings, the tree-lined paths, 
the peace and civility of 
Harvard Yard, the 1$th-cea- 
tury calm of the inner courts 
of the river houses. It is an 
atmosphere that somehow 
conveys an unmistakable mes- 
sage: from this place will 
come the men who will sit in 
the councils of power, the 
men who will occupy crucial 
positions in government and 
business, in scigntilic founda- 
tions and patronage of the 
arts, in social philosophy and 
interpretation of the law. 
“It’s hard to say exactly 


how it happens,” puzzled 
Sven Holmes, currently a 
Harvard senior, “But after 


four years here you feel as 
though the world has been 
created to be led by Harvard 
men.” 

It is a series of accumu- 
lating: images thet contributes 
to Holmes's sense of things. ‘To 
stand in the doorway of the 
Harvard Faculty Club dining 
roora is to plinpoe instantly 
one of there imanes. The ceil- 
ing, is high, the toor is care 
peted, the windows broad and 
graeeful, the tadies covered 
with white cloths and flowers 
in she gleces Vases: and the 
people sittin; at Uie Catile: 


edb rnddle caged) Anjiaese wan 


te 


men in pray suits and steel- 
rimmed glasses. One knows 
better. One knows that there 
are women in this room, and 
young people, and even beards. 
But one feels only the pres- 
ence of men who look like 
Eastern bankers devoted ta 
public service. Ohe stands in 
the doorway thinking: Will 
the real T. S. Eliot please 
stand up? 

The Faculty Room on the 
second floor of University 
Hall in Harvard Yard is even 
mere overpowering. The room 
is oak-pancled, high-ceilinged, 
filled with long arched win- 
dows, crystal chandeliers, 
Greek columns atop which sit 
plaster busts, and, on the 
walls, innumerable very dark 
paintines of Harvard presi- 
dents of the past. The enure 
atmosphere is somber aud 
again, somehow, bankerish. 
One dues not here think, 
“This is the university of 
Emerson.” Rather one thinks, 
“This is the university of tra- 
dition and goad family.” If 
one is not onesclf of “good 
family,” it is impossible to 
escape a sense of outsided- 
ness, and if one should, into 
the bargain, be a woman, one 
is entirely dislocated. For no 
woman can stand in the door- 
way of the acuity Room and 
kelp but thin’: What has all 
this to do svith me? Surely, 
this room was not nade to 
accommodate or include me in 
its doungs. Here, T was never 
intended to belons. 

Bat it is in) the Harvard 
house system: that the heart 
and seuloof the makin of a 
Harvard man resides, Modeled 
40 years aya oon the hie of 
the prest broek anivetaties, 


tie: house system at biarvoerd 


was designed to replicate a 
kind of university within the 
university. Traditionally, Har- 
vard men spent the freshman 
year in dotinitorics within 
Harvard Yard. After that, 
each student moved into one 
of the beautiful houses built 
around spacious inner court- 
yards that surround the Har- 
vard campus; houses that 
bear such venerable American 
names as Winthrop, Lowell 
and Eliot, and that are com- 
plete with clegant suites, din- 
ing halls and common rooms. 
Fach house is supervised by 
a master who lives in the 
house, and staffed vy a group 
of tutors, both resident and 
nonresident, whose duties in- 
clude responsibility for the 
academic, physical and emo- 
tional welfare of the students 
in the house. Here, in the 
houses, each day at luncheon 
and again at dinner, pro- 
fessors, tutors, masters, and 
students meet to dine and 
talk together. Here—between 
faculty and studeats—frend- 
ships are offered, contacts are 
made, ideas take fire, work 
clarifies, and the traditions 
that bind the university into 
a unifying whoie are cared 
forward. 

When one turns from these 
features of Harvard life lo the 
life that was actually tived 
until three years ago at Rad- 
cliff, it is like steppin 
directly into the pages of Vir- 
pinta Wools “A Room of 
One's Own.” Speaking in Uhat 
MmuInOr Masterpiece of the tm 
equities between the lives of 
nen and women ab “Os: 
bridje"--inequities that) ire 
often sumiaed up inane Gane 
ous mmare, “Partie for tie 
then, plunes and cu and bor 


ei 


ar. 


the women”—Mrs. Woolf pro- 
duces ‘an indelible portrait of 
the damage that is done to 
the souls of women in such 
circumstances, At one point, 
having sourht entrance to one 
of the great libraries wherein 
lie a number of famous m:nu- 
scripts she wishes to peruse, 
and having been denied en- 
trance because she is not a 
Fellow (and, of course, as a 
woman could never he a Fel- 
jow), she turns from the 
library door with these words: 
“That a famous library has 
been cursed by a woman is a 
matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to a famous library, 
Venerable and calm, with ail 
its treasures safe locked with- 
in its breast, it sleeps com- 
Placently and will, so far as 
IT am = concerned, so sleep 
forever. Never will 1 wake 
those echoes, never will 1 ask 
for that hospitality again, 1 
vowed as I descended the 
steps in anger... . I thought 
how unpleasant it is to be 
locked out; and f thought how 
it is worse perhaps to be 
locked in; I thouzht of the 
safety and prosperity of the 
one sex and the poverty and 
insecurity of the other and 
of the etfect of tradition and 
the lack of tradition upon the 
mind of a writer... ." 

Susan Cary Block, an ex- 
perimental psychologist at 
M.LT., and a resident tutor 
at Radeliffe's only renuine 
house—gleaming new Curries 
—was in the Radcliffe class 
of ‘GA. Sitting in her house- 
apartment, her leps crossed 
upon a coffer table, her hair 
flung back from her face, 
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she pushes her glasses back 
onto the bridse of her 
nose and says flatly: “There 
were mo houses at Radcliffe, 
That's it. No houses at all. No 
suites, no common rooms, no 
tutors in residence, nothing. 
I lived in the dorms. I shared 
aroom smulier than my [pres- 
ent] dining: room with another 
iri. Itwasallas different from 
the spacious suites the boys 
occupied in those river-front 
houses as could be. The in- 
equities? All the way down 
the line. The libraries were 
closed to us, the common 
rooms, the houses, the fellow- 
Ships, the prizes, the lot. das 
And how we fantasized about 
the life in the houses! It was 
a given that we sat around 
the table talking about dates 
and clothes and nervous com- 
Plaints, while the hoys at Har- 
vard sat around and talked 
about ‘things.’ We were bright- 
er than they were, but that’s 
what it caine to. Mrs. Bunting 
understood what all this 
meant. She tried desperately 
to create houses at Radcliffe. 
But without money—and of 
course there's never been any 
money at Radcliffe: the under. 
endowment of women’s col- 
leges is notorinus—her hands 
were tied. She slapped a few 
dorms together aad insisted 
they were houses. But every- 
one knew better.” 

Carol Kay, a praduate stu- 
dent in Enylish, also a former 
Cliffiec and now a nonresident 
tutor at Winthrop House, says 
over lunch: “Ll was in the 
class of 'G7. Yes, we shared 
classes, but the institucion al- 
ways pave out the signals, 
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and those signals said, ‘You 
don’t belong. Yeu're not reaily 
a part of things.’ Because we 
lived in dorms, we never ate 
lunch with the men and the 
faculty. .As a result, you 
didn’t make those contacts, 
those easy friendships that led 
to being able to work with 
your favorite professor, When 


infuriating and = depressing. 
We apree. Sex, like race an 
color, cannot be changed, It 
is discourtcous and crust to 
imply that it ought to be.” 


Hm VARK-EYED, raven- 
b--—" haired, and with 
the gypsy-sallow complexion 
that is her Greek heritage, 


pervision before she was 
appointed president. “f remem. 
ber how it would have felt 
to be dropped by ry adviser,” 
she laughs quietly. 

The room in which we sit 
is oval-shaped and calm with 
its years, a study in white- 
washed walls, preen plants, 
wooden sills, modern furniture 


you reyes vi depart- ssctina Horner sits with and the sunlit trees that fill 
ret go ae wry 7 Sor itt me one October afternoon — its windows. But the problems 
was behind the men. But it 3, the president’s office that come across its teak desk 


didn't look forward to placing 
you. You hadn't made the 
friendships that counted. 


“The doors were never 
closed, but you never felt free 
to walk through them. The 
fecling I was left with after 


four years here was, ‘We train — 


and women aren't 


leaders, 
leaders. 


A student approaches our 
fable, and Carol Kay breaks 
off to give him her fuli atten- 
tion. They exchange a few 
words and afterward, she 
laughs, a bit grimly, and says, 
“You know, until coresidential 
living, no woman was ever 
a tutor. If you weren't a tu- 
tor, you couldn't receive a key 
to the Senior Common Room. 
If you didn’t have a key to 
the Senior Common Room, 
you couldn’t make those con- 
tacts necessary to further 
your career. You simply didn’t 
belong.” 

The words of these two 
women are cchoed, and re- 
- echoed, by Radcliffe graduates 
of the sixties who are now 
graduate students, research 
associates and instructors— 
but almost never reguiar ap- 
pointment faculty—across the 
Harvard campus. Their impli- 
cations are corroborated in 
the massive statistics and 
commentary compiled in the 
April, 1971, report presented 
by a Harvard faculty commit- 
tee, co-chaired by Carolyn 
Bynum and Michael Walzer, 
on the status of women in 
the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. In one striking para- 
graph about graduate students 
the committce observes: “The 
results of our questionnaire 
clearly indicate that... . the 
difference between male and 
female expectations is sixnifi- 
cant. Even more sinnilicant is 
the fact that 2G per cent of 


them or piven them the im- 
pression that they were not 
serious students.’ Moreover, 
37 per cent of the female 
respondents had been told, or 
had received the impresston, 
that their sex was a draws 
back in their ehosen careers, 
Graduate-.tudent: wetien we 
Lave consulted poud out that 
such attitudes are pardcululy 


in J9th-century Fay House 
in the Radcliffe Yard. Her 
composure is cnormous, her 
manner uniformly grave and 
quiet, her opinions offered 
with a moderation that some 
consider tentative, and others 
downright conservative. And, 
indeed, it is difficult to escape 
the impression that it is pre- 
cisely for these observed char- 
acteristics that Dr. Horner 
was ultimately chosen by the 
Radcliffe President Search 
Committee. In a number of 
interviews, various members of 
that committee, all speaking a 
masked, genteel rhetoric filled 
with words like ‘forward- 
looking” and “challenging.” 
seemed extremely taken with 
the amiableness of Dr. Horn- 
er and the promise of good 
working relations which her 
manner seemed to hoid. As to 
her work, they were enthu- 
siastic about it to the extent 
that it gave her the requisite 
stamp of scholar, but vague 
in their understanding of its 
significance. In fact, observed 
Prof. Zeph Stewart, one fac- 
ulty member on the commit- 
tee, Matina Horner's work 
was very nearly a drawback 
rather than an enticement to 
the committee, as there was 
some speculation about wheth- 
er her extreme interest in 
women’s problems might not 
be a‘hindrance to the even- 
handed performance of ad- 
ministrative work. 

Across this campus, pecple 
(professors, students, admin- 
istrators) of every political 
stripe have all spoken well 
of Matina Horner. For from 
this academic scholar who 
looks for ail the world like 
a young suburban matron, 
there issues an aura of hidden 
strength, intellectual integrity 
and penuine attachment to 


sor in the Harvard psycholog 
department, De. Horner has 
refused to give up her teach- 
ing duties, She remains ad- 
Niser and seninar instructor 
to some 15 or 20 underprial- 
vate Lonors students and 
praduate students whose work 
Was hetgt Conducted ii her 
field Qmiativation and person: 
ality Cheory) wnder her sue 


are rough and shapeless, and 
must all be dealt with by the 
woman who sits behind that 
desk. 


“I took this job,” Matina 
Horner says, “because I had 
studied the growth and educa- 
tion of women for many years 
—both as a researcher and as 
a psychologist—and I natural- 
ly was eager to take a job 
that would put me in the 
position of being able to put 
this information to use and 
influence future policy regard- 
ing women and their educa- 
tion. But I genuinely believe 
this is a time of study. A 
time to investigate the true 
position of Radcliffe, and re- 
evaluate our relation to Har- 
vard. A time to re-evaluate 
the education of women end 
whether or not it can be best 
achieved through merger. I 
want to keep an open mind 
on merger. The advantages of 


-a single-sex institution must 


be studied. At colleges like 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar, 
there is a far greater propor- 
tion of students in economics, 
government, physics and 
mathematics than at Radcliffe, 
and one finds that Radcliffe 
women fill the jobs one would 
expect them to fill far less 
often than the women of these 
other schools. Inevitably, 
merger raises other questions. 
Radcliffe, of course, has many 
of its own traditions. For in- 
stance, there is no separate 
[residence for the] freshman 
year at Radcliffe. Freshmen 
have always lived with upper- 
classmen. If the schuals merge, 
there is no quesifon but that 
the Radcliffe traditions wail 
give way to the Harvard ones. 
The kids know this, and 
they're against that. 

“Right now Radeliffe still 
has the autenomy of separate 
admissions, a separate endow: 


yom, female respondents (as op- the students. Although she is 
ye gia furniture. | ene posed to 11 per cent of male now President of Radcliffe, ment, a governing board ol 
OF to cover postage and respondents) answered that Harvard Dean of Radcliffe trustees, and it is stil oa 
faculty members ‘had told College and associate profes:  property-owning, Corporation, 


Many Radchife alumnge test 
that the women stiund to pan 
nothing and Jose everything 
if they simply turn all that 
over to Harvard, 

“Por the present T have no 
answers. Tn fact, what 1 want 
are more hard questions, Hate 
ward and Badvitie have the 
s te ask the ruht 
and the potential 
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for answering them if they 
would only try. 

“bh want very much rij:ht 
now to study our admissions 
records. | want lo see exactly 
what our criteria really are, 
and why a particular class 
has been chosen. Do we select 
those who test well? Are we 
more inclined to admit the 
traditional versus the nontra- 
ditional student? And what 
does an applicant say during 
those interviews? What do we 
“say? What happens there? 
Whom do we get accepted by, 
and whom rejected by? What 
happens to those who come 
here? 

“Lam asked if I will push 
for equal admissions.* Iam not 
prepared to jump on that na- 
tional bandwagon. If Harvard 
were to become 70 per cent 
female tomorrow, it would still 
be a male university. An in- 
crease of female enrollment 
alone will not change things 
significantly for womén here, 
and I am absolutely opposed 
to tokenism of any sort. 

“On this question, as on 
many others of policy, my 
ideas have been interpreted by 
some as a stund against equal 
admissions, which .is not the 
case. Unless we ask the more 
basic, not the token, questions, 
things will never change.” 

What will change things? 
Matina flashes her truly bril- 
liant smile at me, rises from 
her seat, and says, “Come on, 
let’s go pick up my kids. We'll 
talk in the car.” 

The Horners have three 
children: Tia, 8; John, 6; 
Christopher, 3. Matina and 
her husband continue to live 
in their spacious brick house 
in suburban Belmont rather 
than jn the president’s house 
on campus because they feel 
uprooting the children would 
be bad. Thus, on a number 
of afternoons a week, Mutina 
continues to pick up the iwo 
older children at the Cam- 
bridge Montessori School and 


to drive the:n home exactly as ~ 


she used to do. 

“I was asked if I thought 
my mother’s duties would 
interfere with my work,” she 
says as she swings her sta- 
tion wagon into Cambridge 
traffic. “Nonsense. Being a 
mother has been all to the 
good. The ,same pleasure I 
receive from watching the 
growth of my children is 
transferred to my students. 
... But to pet back to what 
we are taliing about. How 


*Equal edminsions is sex-blind admis- 
fiom, one of the touchiest issues on 
the Harvard Radelifle campus. At one 
and tne sarne tine, the demand tor 
caval admusions (1) 1 a respon to 
social and political pressure to equalire 
men and women ti the thident body, 
(2) presupposes merper and (1) wornrs 
those admuianttratos who ore beealy 
aware of the fact that Hanward 6 mas 
tee endowment deormis upon alurret 
who hope to see lneie sont entered ia 
the worverity. 


can things chanre here with 
repard to women? So much 
of it lies with intanrables. Let 
me relate wo incidents to 
you. Many mectings are now 
commonly called to deal with 
the ILE.AW. directive to in- 
crease the number of women 
an the faculty of Harvard. 
At one such meeting recently, 
T was the only woman in the 
room. One of the men said, 
very seriously, very thought- 
fully, ‘How much will we 
have to lower onr standards 
to fulfill these requirements? 
I was so shocked by the ques- 
tion that I* remained silent. 
Completcly silent. Then, as 
one, every head in the room 
turned toward me! I was 
doubly shocked now, both by 
the question and the auto- 
matic head-turning, and again 
T couldn't find my voice. Soon, 
everyone looked extremely 
sheepish. Later, someone said 
to me, “That was a brilliant 
tactic.’ 

“On another occasion, at 
another, similar meeting, the 
names of one or two women 
were tossed out for faculty- 
appointment consideration, Of 
one of these women, a pro- 
fessor I know well said, ‘For- 
get it. Her husband won't 
come here.’ I exploded. ‘For 
Heaven's sake,’ I said, ‘you've 


got to stcp doing that. You’ve_ ; 


got to stop making those as- 
sumptions. If you want a 
talented women you've got to 
po after her the way you 
would any talented man.’ The 
man Icoked blunkiy at me for 
a moment. Then he nodded.” 

With that Matina reaches 
behind her to unlock the door 
that will admit a legzy little 
girl and a bemuscd little boy 
to the back seat of the 
Station wagon. Her point is 
well taken. Matina Horner 
knows better than anyone 
else that sexism has to 
do with an = attitude of 
expectations about women, 
often shared by both men 
and women, that has hardetied 
into emotional habit, and that 
it is this attitude that must 
be altered, bit by bit, in the 
daily flow of life, in the slow, 
steady, repetitious calling of 
it, cach and every time. 

At the same time, what is 
implicit in Matina’s — little 
stories of how change will 
come about is the deeper rec- 
Opnition that merger is in- 
evitable. For what she has 
described is the petition by 
women for full entrance to 
the community of men, What 
makes of Radcliffe and Iar- 
vard a microcosm of what is 
now happening throughout the 
worlds of business, povern- 
ment and the arts as well as 
the academy is precisely that 
Radecliffe—unlike the rest of 


the Seven Sisters—has never 
been a separate institution. It 
has always had one foot in 


“ Starvard Yard, and it is as 


bitter and unrealistic to talk 
of withdrawing that foot, as 
most radical feminist talk of 
separatism is bitter and un- 
realistic. Yet, it is that one 
foot that has been the source 
of paralysis for so many of 
Radcliffe’s women, For how 
crippling it is to experience 
apparent equality rather than 
actual equality. low crippling 
to attend a university entirely 
run and staffed by men, taught 
almost exclusively by men 
(there are only 23 womenona 
faculty of more than 700 mem- 
bers), surrounded by an at- 
mosphere designed for men: 
where the ordinary man is 
demonstrably superior simply 
by virtue of his maleness, and 
the “brilliant exception” can- 
not struggie successfully to 
overcome the stigma of her 
femaleness; where a professor 
could observe to the commit- 
tee reporting on the status of 
women at Harvard: “I feel an 
automatic barrier being raised 
when I talk to a department 
chairman about a woman for 
an open position. A not atypi- 
‘You’re not 
serious, are you?’"; where an 
administrator could only last 
year be told by her male 
superior, in an ofiguard mo- 
ment, “Any man who works 
for a woman has got to feel 
as though his —— have been 
cut off"; where a famous 
master could be widely quoted 
by two generations of stu- 
dents as having said, “Whena 


ca! response is, 


woman enters the room, intel- 


ligent conversation leaves.” 


( Or course, the 

—*“ atmosphere of 
change is — as it is every- 
where in the nation—strong 
at Radcliffe and Harvard. 
Three years ano coresidential 
living was jaausurated, and 
now men and wonren live in 
both the Radcliffe and the 
Harvard houses. Many of the 
{ellowships and prizes and, 
yes, even the libraries, are 
now open: to women. The 


Government has placed enor- . 


mous pressure on Harvard to 
hire more women academics 
and administrators, The im- 
portance of these changes is 
registered most clearly in the 
altered pereeption that Har- 
vard and Radcliffe students 
now have of cach other, Ac- 
cording to Prof. Bruce Chal- 
mers, Master of Winthrop 
House: “the Harvard man has 
always had a stercotyped par- 
trait of the Kadchffe girl. She 
was, above all, iatense, Unin- 
teresting, unaliractive, Ioriptist- 
cr than he, threatening, and 
altogether uneonfortable, OF 
cuurse, since BO per cent oF 


‘ 


Radcliffe women marry Har- 
vard men, when the Harvard 
man found his — particular 
Cliffie she was always the 
exception. Now, witli co-living, 
one sees that whole cmational 
involvement being defused. 
They sit at tables together, 
have a normal conversation, 
and then simply go their scp- 
arate ways, like two ordinary 
human beings. . . . With all 
the fuss that was kicked up 
over this arrangement, you 
would have thought that Har- 
vard was inventing cocduca- 
tion.” 


Even more significant, the 
young women who are now 
entering Radcliffe have ab- 
sorbed the atmosphere of 
change and scem to view 
themselves differently. Grete 
Bibring, a well-known psy- 
choanalyst who has been 
connected with Harvard Medi- 
cal School for more than 25 
years and Who has conducted 
a seminar at Radcliffe for the 
last seven years, reports: 
“When I began this seminar 
the girls hated being here with 
me. They felt nothing import- 
ant could be said because 
there were no boys in the 
room. That was 1965. The 
year before last when I asked 
them if they wanted boys in 
the seminar they all shouted, 
‘No! It's the only time we talk 
sense!’ But last year I did have 
boys, and it soon became ap- 
parent that something strange 


vas happening. The boys 
seemed extremely passive 


about their careers, whereas 
the girls were extremely 
eager for them. Almost, the 
boys were saying, ‘Let them 
have it now.’ Dr. Bibring is 
not alone in her observations. 
Both Jerome Kegan of the 
psychology department and 
Michael Walzer of the govern- 
ment department have ob- 
served tie same change in 
their students, the men of the 
last two years sceining weary 
and rather passive over ‘‘suc- 
cess," and the women newly 


involved in “ego gratification” - 


and a hard-driving interest in 


_ their work. 


But the genuine integration 
of women into the socicty 
that is Harvard 
ultimately on the crosion of 
a centuries-long way of think- 
ing about women and their 
place, and men and their 
rights. What meaning and ef- 
fect then can Ure appointment 
of Matina Horner have with 
repard ta these issues? let 
those around her speals: 


Bruce Chalmers, Master of 
Winthrop Bouse: “1 think Dr. 
Horner hats fess anni teative 
respousibiliges (read ‘powers’ 
if you wish) than firs, Bunt. 
ing, did. Hat (his may: be youd 
She wall have access to Prest- 


must turn . 


dent Bok and to the councils 
of power because she is presi 
dent of iadcliffe and not just 
another dean, and thus she 
will have more influence.” 
Carol Kay, graduate student 
in English: “Horner can't do 


much politically. It’s clear 
from the statements she's 
made already. She's con- 


strained to be Harvard-politic. 
She's not for equal admis- 
sions. Well, how clse are we 
going to break out of the 
circle? But it’s all to the good 
that a feminist has been 
chosen. Someone whose work 
has been in women's studies 
and who understands.” 

Dennis Krebs, professor of 
psychology: “Bertrand Russell 
said power is the ability to 
move people. Well, there’s the 
kind of power, here at Har- 
vard, to hire and fire and to 
make decisions no one can 
overturn. That's political pow- 
er. I don’t think Matina has 
that power. On the other 
hand, there is the ability to 
move people through the force 
and influence of your person- 
ality, the persuasiveness of 
your ideas, your capacity to 
accuniulate emotional and in- 
tellectual credits. This, I think, 
may well be Matina’s power 
here. She was hired, I think, 
because she is full of feminine 
charm, nonthreatening, easy 
to take. But I don’t think they 
know what they’ve gotten. I 
think she may surprise them: 
with the strensth and stub- 
bornness that is hers, with her 
very genuine commitment to 
her ideas, with her ability to 
get what stie wants.” 

Susan Cary Block, tutor in 
residence at Currier House: 
“Mrs. Bunting was a vision- 
ary. She was brought in to 
shape Radcliffe and she did. 
She pushed for this merger 
because she knew that it was 
full citizenship or nothing. 
Those who now haid onto the 
idea of the separateness of 
Radcliffe are romanticizing 
the past. Mrs. Bunting knew 
that even without equal ad- 
missions, once the women 
were admitted to Harvard 
there would be no roing back, 
because Harvard protects its 
own. Three-quarters of the 
faculty and administration 
here Jook upon women as in- 
trudine on their lives. They 
would just love it if Radcliffe 


would disappear tomorrow, 
and the whole question of 
women’s rights. hiind you, 


they don't object to the wom- 
en being admitted so mach 
as they ebject to berms, forced 
to deal with the question of 
their rights, and not be able 
to let them stip throuyhy dese 
motes in the dark or scs.0e- 
things. 

“Sorner is no Visionary. Yul 
the symbolizes the isst wt 
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Radclitte declares her independence 


by Aida K. less 
R adcliffe declared her indepen- 

‘dence on May 11, 1977, when 
President Matina Horner and Presi- 
dent Derek Bok signed a new agree- 
ment.* While there were no fire- 
crackers to herald the event, not 
even the pop of a champagne cork, 
the implications for women’s educa- 
tion, not just here in Cambridge, 
but throughout the world, are sig- 
nificant and far-reaching. 

“The new agreement reaffirms 
Radcliffe’s status as a separate cor- 
porate institution and its right, as 
such, to carry out programs of re- 
search, advocacy, -and education 
that will effectively address the pur- 
poses for which it was chartered,” 
said President Horner. The agree- 
ment itself is directed primarily at 
outlining the specific educational 
and financial responsibilities of both 
Harvard and Radcliffe for under- 
graduate women. 


Does the new agreement mean that 
Radcliffe has abandoned undergrad- 
uate women? 

Absolutely not! The new agree- 
ment clarifies and strengthens Rad- 
cliffe’s role in undergraduate educa- 
tion. Women students will continue 
to be admitted to and enrolled in 
Radcliffe College and only by this 
process become members of the 
Harvard undergraduate body. The 
agreement makes explicit for the 
first time that those enrolled in 
Radcliffe will have all the rights and 
privileges of those enrolled in Har- 
vard. Radcliffe maintains not only 
the right but also the responsibility 
to be involved in undergraduate 
education, to monitor the educa- 
tional experiences of our students at 
Harvard, and to maintain a pro- 
gram of advocacy. The agreement 
defines those responsibilities such as 
classroom instruction and the man- 


*Copies of the agreement are available from the 
Office of Development and Alumnae Affairs. 
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agement of the House system, that 
Radcliffe delegates to the Harvard 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences subject 
to consultation with the president of 
Radcliffe. The agreement also speci- 
fies for the first time Radcliffe’s role 
in policy formation, including her 
right to be consulted on key ap- 
pointments in the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Radcliffe has always had an 
agreement with Harvard on how 
women are to be educated ever since 
1879, when Radcliffe College was 
formed to permit women to have 
access to a Harvard education. Dif- 
ferent arrangements have been 
made throughout the: years, each 
change opening up more opportuni- 
ties to women. Under President Jor- 
dan, women were admitted to Har- 
vard classes with men; under Presi- 
dent Bunting, the Harvard House 
system was opened up to women; 
and under President Horner, an 
equal access admissions policy was 


adopted permitting women as Rad- 
cliffe students to be admitted to 
Harvard on the same basis as men. 


University Policy Research Office 
on Women’s Education 

Radcliffe will continue to admin- 
ister the Office of the Arts jointly 
with Harvard. A new unit that will 
have far-reaching implications for 
women’s education both here at the 
university and beyond is the newly 
constituted University Policy Re- 
search Office on Women’s Educa- 
tion. The office will be under the 
direct supervision of the president of 
Radcliffe College, but will be jointly 
funded and administered with the 
president of Harvard University. 
The programs conducted by the of- 
fice, according to President Horner, 
“should inform policy, identify is- 
sues involved in educating women 
in coeducational settings, and define 
programs that need to be devel- 
oped.” Out of the questions that will 


be asked could come new solutions 
that could affect immeasurably the 
way women — and men — conduct 
their lives in the future. 


Who's going to pay for the educa- 
tion of undergraduate women? 

Radcliffe has always been respon- 
sible for paying Harvard for educat- 
ing undergraduate women. Before 
1971, Radcliffe paid to Harvard 
about 85% of her tuition and cov- 
ered all financial aid costs of the 
women students. Under the terms of 
the 1971 agreement, she turned over 
100% of her tuition money to the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences as well 
as paid for financial aid for women 
students out of her endowment and 
Alumnae Annual Giving funds, The 
new agreement spells out the re- 
sponsibility of both Harvard and 
Radcliffe for changing Harvard 
from an all-male to a coeducational 
college. Radcliffe will continue to 
pay all her tuition money to Har- 
vard and will in addition transfer to 
Harvard close to $1 million a year 
from its endowment and unrestrict- 
ed funds for financial aid for the 
women students. Radcliffe will, in 
addition, be responsible for funding 
all other Radcliffe programs from 
Radcliffe funds (endowment and an- 
nual giving) without any subsidy 
from Harvard. 

Between 1971 and 1977, total fi- 
nancial aid costs for Radcliffe stu- 
dents have risen steadily from 
$666,000 in 1971 to $969,000 in 1973 
to $1,845,000 in 1976. In addition to 
turning over all tuition to Harvard, 
Radcliffe has paid in financial aid 
respectively $666,000 in 1971, 
$832,000 in 1973, and $1,276,000 in 
1976. The estimated 1977 financial 
aid costs for Radcliffe students will 
be $1,913,000, of which Radcliffe is 
expected to cover approximately 
half, and Harvard, the rest. Har- 
vard’s share will come in part from 
the $7.7 million received in tuition 
and fees from Radcliffe students. 


Will Radcliffe continue to provide 
services for alumnae? 

Of course. In fact, more services 
will become available to alumnae as 
the needs are defined and the re- 
sources provided. The Office of De- 
velopment and Alumnae Affairs 


- will continue to support programs 


for alumnae such as the Radcliffe 
Quarterly, reunions, and club activ- 
ities. The Radcliffe Alumnae Career 
Services Office will be expanded. 
Alumnae will be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the new programs being 
offered through the Radcliffe Forum. 


The Radcliffe Forum 

The most important element of 
the new agreement, according to 
President Horner, is the Radcliffe 
Forum. “The Forum will be a focal 
point and integrating force among 
the various programs and constitu- 
encies of the college: undergradu- 
ates, alumnae, and women in the 
broader community,” she said. 
Through such programs as sym- 
posia, internships, and intensive 
short courses, women will have an 
opportunity to meet and know each 
other, to establish networks that 
will help them throughout their 
lives, and to participate in programs 
of research and continuing educa- 
tion. The Cronkhite Graduate Cen- 
ter will be the focal point of the 
Forum, serving as a conference cen- 
ter, exhibition and concert area, 
dining room, and residence for 
graduate students and visitors. 
Alumnae and women from the com- 
munity will be invited to drop in for 
lunch and to take part in the educa- 
tional and cultural programs that 
will be planned throughout the 
year. The center will function as a 
place to meet in Cambridge for good 
food, good talk, good company, in 
a stimulating and enriching environ- 
ment. Women of all ages will havea 
chance to know other women and to 
be exposed to a variety of patterns 
of life and work. Many of the pro- 
grams that are developed at the cen- 
ter will be exported to alumnae 
groups around the country, and 
many significant programs carried 
on elsewhere will be brought to 
Cambridge. 

The programs that Radcliffe has 
already developed and supported 
such as the Schlesinger Library, In- 
stitute for Independent Study, Data 
Resource and Research Center, 
Creative and Performing Arts, and 
Radcliffe Seminars will continue. 


Why was it necessary for Radcliffe 
to retain her independence to carry 
on her programs? 


“The whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts,” said President 
Horner. “An independent Radcliffe 
can better reflect its own purpose 
and set its own priorities. It is im- 
portant for Radcliffe to define the 
programs for women as Radcliffe 
sees them, not as Harvard sees them, 
working with Harvard to provide 
leadership in the education of wom- 
en at all levels and to move away 
from the idea that treating women 
as ‘one of the boys’ is synonymous 
with equal opportunity. There are 
many subtle and often intangible 
factors that ultimately make the dif- 
ference for women in their expecta- 
tions and achievements that need to 
be identified and dealt with.” 


What would happen if Radcliffe dis- 
appeared? 

“It’s not always clear what you 
have until you lose it,” President 
Horner said. “If Radcliffe had decid- 
ed to merge with Harvard, a long 
tradition of dedication to excellence 
in women’s education and a very 
special and unique opportunity for 
leadership in this area would have 
been lost. Radcliffe would no longer 
have had the power to conduct spe- 
cial programs for women in the 
undergraduate years and beyond, to 
affect policy regarding undergrad- 
uate women, and to conduct signifi- 
cant programs of research that will 
benefit women as well as society as 
a whole.” 


What does Radcliffe gain by her 
declaration of independence? 

“The opportunity to say concrete- 
ly that one need not lose her identity 
to gain equality of opportunity,” 
President Horner said, “the courage 
to assume the risks of financial.inde- 
pendence, the opportunity to work — 
cooperatively with Harvard in 
achieving shared educational objec- 
tives without losing control of one’s 
own destiny.” 

Radcliffe will maintain the power 
and opportunity to explore the 
largely uncharted territory of what 
it is like to be a woman and a manin 
a changing society and, based on 
research findings and imaginative 
new programs, to plot new courses 
that will make the lives of women 
and men more meaningful, produc- 
tive, and satisfying. 


that only two archeological explorations 
of any significance have been reported 
for the Campeche coast (24, 27). 

However, it appears evident to me 
that water controls in the lowland Maya 
area played an important role in the de- 
velopment of Preclassic and Classic civ- 
ilizations and that we are only beginning 
to understand the adaptability of a re- 
markable people of the past. 
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Baccalaureate Origins of 
American Scientists and Scholars 


The undergraduate institutions from which women 
have gone on to doctorates differ from those of men. 


M. Elizabeth Tidball and Vera Kistiakowsky 


Until the passage of federal antibias 
regulations pertaining to women in insti- 
tutions of higher education, few of these 
institutions found it necessary or useful 
to examine themselves for evidence of 
policies or attitudes that affect women 
and men differentially. As a result there 
have been very few studies that would 
enable the characterization of colleges 
and universities with respect to their ad- 
vancement of the status of women (/). 

The present article is concerned with 
but one aspect of such a character- 
ization: institutional productivity in 
terms of baccalaureate recipients who 
have subsequently earned research doc- 


646 


torates (2). The productivity of an institu- 
tion is here measured in two ways: by 
the absolute number of its graduates of 
each sex who went on to attain the doc- 
torate, and by the percentage of its gradu- 
ates of each sex who did so. Both these 
productivities have been assessed also 
with respect to the decades when the 
baccalaureates were granted and to the 
various fields of doctoral study. Apart 
from their intrinsic historical interest, it 
is hoped that these data will suggest 
ways of characterizing educational insti- 
tutions that will describe more fully their 
involvement in the higher education of 
women. 
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were recorded by the National 
», Council, 88, or 16 percent. of 
ipients were women (7). Since 
Fine the number of women receiving 
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si8s 
ae _ates has grown rather steadily. 
-. “mercemage of doctorates awarded to 
also increased for a time, reach- 

2, aeak in 1945 of 21 percent. But after 
SF irs of World War IT it declined to 
_, of 9 percent in 1954. Not until 1972 
se proportion again reach the level 
Pack, x 1920'S: and only in 1974 had it 


Keuted 10 the range recorded in the 


co ael)'s. 

@ pyccalaureate origins of these 
. oe have not been investigated pre- 
Fv. Harmon and Soldz (8) have pub- 
-{ an extensive survey of doctorate 
ieectioa in the United States which 
tes arank ordering of baccalaureate 
-0.'$, -cutions by number of doctorate recip- 
ae F ‘ 
a eaee according to the decade of receiv- 
tonite. he doctorate. A second study, car- 


othery . . . 
* 4B . sut at the City University of New 


“ets (9). rank-orders 20 baccalaureate 
sie 2x utions by the number af graduates 
3” received doctorates in each of 22 
ses A third study, by Hardy (10), 
-a-orders baccalaureate institutions ac- 
cing to the percentage of graduates 
samed doctorates during the years 
_,., 1939 and 1950-1961. None of these 
> Fes has given results separately for 
+ #§ woten and for men. 
= ly a few studies have been pub- 


spaisG sted which focus on institutional pro- 
‘Reeg 2acvities for women. In one (//), 1500 
- bag cen randomly selected from all those 
ol for career achievement in Who's 
A d+ of American Women served as the 
Bel uty base. Their baccalaureate degrees 
igweg =! come from 59 women’s colleges and 
wef 4 coeducational institutions. In propor- 
aato the total number of women gradu- 
ses in their respective graduating 
sasses. the women’s colleges had twice 
* representation in this sample that the 
-elucational institutions had. Approxi- 
nately 80 percent of these women had 
anced degrees. In other pilot studies 
2.13) high proportional productivity 
f'somen's colleges with respect to at- 
ment of the doctorate has been 
+'ed. But thus far there have been few 
*22 to suggest which among the other 
7s of undergraduate institutions have 
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igo ‘= especially productive of women 
ere ‘9 attained the doctorate. 
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inclusion vary, as does the style of pre- 
sentation; there are inconsistencies from 
one era to the next, and from one collect- 
ing agency to another. 

Prior to 1917-18 very little information 
about baccalaureate degrees is available 
(14). From 1917-18 to 1937-38 the total 
number of baccalaureate and first profes- 
sional degrees awarded by each institu- 
tion to each sex is given for every second 
academic year in the Biennial Survey of 


. Education, compiled by the Department 


of the Interior. During the early 1940's 
only very incomplete information was 
published (5). Since 1947-48 the total 
number of baccalaureate and first profes- 
sional degrees awarded by each institu- 
tion to each sex is given for each academ- 
ic year in Earned Degrees Conferred, 
published by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (/5). However, 
the separate identification of baccalau- 
reate and first professional degrees from 


- each institution was not accomplished 


until 1961-62. In the present study these 
data have been separated where neces- 
sary by means ofa correction factor (/6). 
Thus in addition to errors from reporting, 
recording, and retrieval, errors may arise 


Table 1. Undergraduate institutions that ranked 
the period 1910-1969 who obtained doctorates in 


Women Men 
Rank 
Institution Number Institution Number 
re a: 
1 Hunter College 1,110 University of California. 6.619 
Berkeley 
2 _- University of California, 926 University of Wisconsin 6,548 
Berkeley 
3 Barnard College 846 City College of New York 6,192 
4 University of Wisconsin 898 University of Illinois 5,710 
5 University of Michigan 773. ~~ Harvard University 5,465 
6 Wellesley College 768 University of Michigan 4,703 
7 University of Chicago 737. _- University of Minnesota 4,481 
8 University of Minnesota 711 Massachusetts Institute of 4,326 
Technology 
9 Brooklyn College 689 Cornell University 4,002 
10 Radcliffe College 654 —_ University of Chicago 3,671 
11 New York University 651 University of California. 3,614 
Los Angeles 
12 University of California, 642. Ohio State University 3,574 
Los Angeles 
13 Smith College 638 Columbia University 3,559 
14 Cornell University 622. New York University 3,266 
15 Vassar College 597. Yale University 3,255 
16 Mount Holyoke College 581 University of Texas 3,242 
17 University of Illinois 577. Pennsylvania State University 3,189 
18 University of Texas 570 Brooklyn College 3,042 
19 Ohio State University 496 University of North Carolina 2,935 
20 Bryn Mawr College 482 Purdue University 2,761. 
21 University of Florida 443. University of Washington 2,732 
22 Stanford University 425 University of Missoun 2,720 
23 Columbia University 423. Stanford University 2,610 
24 University of North Carolina 408 University of Florida 2,594 
25 Northwestern University 398 Princeton University 2,485 
Number in ranked institutions 15,975 97,295 
Number in 137 selected institutions 30,830 208 323 
Number in all institutions 52,664 350,702 


from the approximations involved in the 
correction factor. The separation is nec- 
essary, however, to improve the compar- 
ability of the bases from which the doc- 
torate population could be expected in 
the various colleges and universities. The 
lack of baccalaureate data prior to 1917 
and the discontinuity between 1938 and 
1947 have restricted the present calcula- 
tions of percentage output to four dec- 
ades—the 1920's, 1930's. 1950's. and 
1960's. 

By contrast, doctoral data are contin- 
uous and unambiguous. Since 1920 the 
Doctorate Records File has listed the 
number of doctorates received each year 
by sex, baccalaureate institution. year of 
baccalaureate, doctoral institution. and 
doctoral field. Errors arising from the 
use of these data are therefore restricted 
to those related to reporting. recording. 
or retrieval. The enumeration of bac- 
calaureate recipients who later earned 
doctorates was accomplished by using 
data from the file from 1920 through 
1973, the most recent year for which 
doctoral information was available at the 
time of the study. However. the bac- 
calaureate years represented by this pop- 


highest in number of graduates of each sex in 
the period 1920-1973. 
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ulation extend over six decades, from 
1910 through 1969 (/7). 

To complete the task, there remained 
the selection of institutions to be includ- 


ed in the study. There are at the present 


time approximately 1900 institutions in 


the United States which grant the bac- 
calaureate degree. but only a small pro- 


Table 2. Undergraduate institutions that ranked highest over four decades (1920-1939 and 
1950-1969) in percentage of graduates of each sex who obtained doctorates. Only institutions 
with at least 400 graduates of the given sex during the 40 years have been ranked in the list for 


that sex. 
Women Men 
Institution Number Percent Institution Number Percent 
Massachusetts Institute 46 11.0 Reed College 583 29 
of Technology 

Reed College 111 9.7 California Institute 1287 28 
of Technology 

Swarthmore College 260 8.2 Harvey Mudd College lll 26 

Bryn Mawr College 367 7.9 Swarthmore Coilege 713 21 

Radcliffe College 516 6.4 Oberlin College 1406 20 

Barnard College 664 6.3 Antioch College 456 16 

Antioch College 103 5.0 University of Chicago 2416 16 

Brandeis University 112 4.6 Haverford College 525 16 

Mount Holyoke College 452 4.3. Carleton College 567 15 

Oberlin College 306 4.1 Massachusetts Institute 3737 15 
of Technology 

Wellesley Coilege 592 4.1 Pomona College 613 15 

Cornell University 507 3.8 College of Wooster 551 14 

Vassar College 451 3.8 Grinnell College 416 13 

University of Chicago 446 3.6 Kalamazoo College 286 13 

University of Florida 354 _ 3.4 Rice University 876 13 

Rice University 100 3.4 Brandeis University 285 12 

Carleton College 103 3.1 Earlham Coilege 287 12 

University of North 289 3.1 Amherst College 901 11 

Carolina 

Pomona College 116 3.1 Cornell University 3188 1 

Stanford University 348 3.1. Harvard University 4156 ll 

Brown University 169 2.9 Hope College 401 11 

Goucher College 186 2.8 Wabash College 406 11 

Johns Hopkins University 44 2.6 Catholic University 630 10 
of America 

University of Rochester 194 2.6 Depauw University 713 10 

Smith College 458 2.5 Juniata College 237 10 

Park College 164 10 


—_——_e————e—————————————————— 


Table 3. Undergraduate institutions that ranked among the top 25 in total number for each of six 
decades (1910-1969) or in percentage for each of four decades (1920-1939, 1950-1969) of 
graduates of each sex who obtained doctorates. 

Se 


Women Men 
Number 
Barnard College University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Berkeley City College of New York 
Cornell University Columbia University 
Hunter College Cornell University 
University of Illinois Harvard University 
University of Michigan University of Ilinois 
University of Minnesota University of Michigan 
Radcliffe College University of Minnesota 
Smith College University of Missouri 
University of Texas Ohio State University 
Vassar College Pennsylvania State University 
Wellesley College University of Texas 
University of Wisconsin University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 
Percentage 


Barnard College Haverford College 


Bryn Mawr College Kalamazoo College 
Cornell University Oberlin College 
Mount Holyoke College Pomona College 
Radcliffe College Reed College 


Reed College 
Vassar College 
Wellesley College 
tr en ee aE ee NEE ROE at ee a eS Be SE OS Sore TPs. ee 


College of Wooster 


48 


ce ee 
portion have been considered imp... i apcar © 
as sources of doctoral candidate. aciit tt 
Provisionary calculations of perg,. ' ie main’ 
productivity were made on a subs, —aaiee st 
number of the 733 institutions rep.) ty counte 
in the Harmon and Soldz study of ‘ of the te! 
(8). In addition, a 5 percent f;, | yst for 
sample of all women doctorate recip. haccalau’ 
was available (/8) which supplem.. rudy, 26 
published information; and a revic, co gre no PI 
several issues of Earned Degrees, the list {¢ 
ferred provided the names of instity, & othe list fi 
founded too recently to have beenin., ayblic ¢ 
ed in the Harmon and Soldz study... orien’ 
tutions with large absolute numbe: that app 
graduates who had received doctor. ively la 
along with those appearing to have ky their sta 
percentages, constituted the list of — pers of 
institutions selected for the pry’ gecipien 
study. ea 
For each of the 137 institutions. -' 
number of baccalaureate recipient |. Table 4.” 
each sex was obtained for each de,..'. atesin 19 
starting with 1920. and the number «; 
subsequently attained doctorates, y-  ®#"* 
the doctoral field of study, was recor». 1 
beginning with those whose baccz.) 3 
reates dated to 1910. From these dats: 
25 highest-ranking institutions with: > 
spect to each of the following criten:: ‘ 
each sex were identified: (i) the num { 
of graduates of the entire period (I)! 5 
1969) who attained doctoral degrees; 6 
the percentage of graduates (1920-is: 7 
_ and 1950-1969 combined) who attair: 8 
doctoral degrees; (iii) the number: 
each of the six decades; (iv) the f: 9 
centage for each of the four decades: « ) 
(v) the total number; and (vi) the p- 
centage for each of five broad doctes 42 
fields of study. The tables thus des: 
oped are the bases for the results pres 3 
ed (/9). bd eg 
1S 
The Most Productive Institutions - 
Table | shows the 25 undergradte:' 18 
institutions that graduated in the peri — 
1910-1969 the largest number of wor', 19 
who received doctorates between 19° | i 
and 1973, and the comparable list f. — ~ 
men. Also given are the total numbers, — 22 
doctoral women and men from the |? , 
undergraduate institutions selected f = *3 
this study and from all undergradus': 14 
institutions. Both for women and f') ~~ 
men the top 25 institutions saae 25 
about 30 percent of the individuals wh. 
Went on to receive doctorates, The 1°! 
institutions graduated about 60 erect | 
although they constitute some 7 perce’ ; 
of the number of baccalaureate insti | 
tions. In the period 1920-1973 wom’ 
received 13 percent of the doctorates. fe 
Ten public and five private universiti* *Al 
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Porg-cear on both lists, but one of the 
tes beer. the University of North Caroli- 


cen zintained a separate campus for 
st, __ 7 students until 1964 and is proper- 
=pek, counted as a women’s college. Eight 
of {;:he ten remaining institutions on the 


a for women, for essentially all the 
. -i-ureate years encompassed by the 


dy. gdmitted women only (20). There 
:: po private coeducational colleges on 
«glist for Women, and all institutions on 
js» list for men are universities or large 
adic colleges. Thus. except for the 


omens colleges. all the institutions 


st appear on these lists enrolled rela- 
On gis Jarge numbers of students. Hence 
e kg--cir standing in terms of absolute num- 


sers oF craduates in the ranks of doctoral 
-xipignts could result from size alone. 


V9 ocle 
novia 192-1973. 


Physical sciences 
and engineering 


3.mard College* 
Berkeley 
Hunter College 


University of California, 
Berkeley 


Life sciences 


Mount Holyoke College* Comell University* 
University of California, 


Mount Holyoke College* University of California, 


Hunter College 


A more pertinent assessment of pro- 
ductivity, therefore, may be gained by 
determining the percentage of graduates 
who achieved doctorates. The highest 
ranking institutions by this criterion are 
shown in Table 2. Women’s colleges and 
private universities dominate the list for 
women. By contrast, it is striking that 
the list for men includes 14 relatively 
small, private, coeducational colleges, 
none of which appears in Table 1. 

Twelve institutions, eight that admit- 
ted women only and four universities, 
appear in the top 25 with respect both to 
the number and to the percentage of their 
women graduates who subsequently ob- 
tained doctorates. Four institutions are 
common to the two men’s lists, all of 
them private universities. The Universi- 


Social sciences 


Brooklyn College* 
Hunter College 


Berkeley 
Barnard College* 


Arts and humanities 


Barnard Coliege* 
Wellesley Coilege* 


Hunter Colleze 


Smith College* 


ty of Chicago and Cornell University are 
the only institutions that ranked high for 
both women and men in both numerical 
and percentage outputs. A few coeduca- 
tional colleges appear on both the wom- 
en’s and the men’s lists in Table 2, but 
their enrollment of either sex was suffi- 
ciently small that they do not appear in 
Table 1. It should be noted that coeduca- 
tional colleges, which appear less fre- 
quently on the women’s list of per- 
centages than do the women’s colleges, 
are approximately five times as numer- 
ous G, /5). The total number of private 
universities is about equal to that of the 
women’s colleges, but there are only 
three such institutions on both lists for 
women and therefore this institutional 
type also has small relative representa- 


4. Within doctoral fields, undergraduate institutions that ranked highest in number of women graduates in 1910-1969 who obtained doctor- 


Education 


Hunter College* 
University of Wisconsin* 


New York University* 


University of Minnesota 


Vassar College* 
University of Michigan 
University of Chicago* 


Wellesley College* 
Cornell University* 


Bryn Mawr College* 
Radcliffe College* 


University of Wisconsin 
Wellesley College* 
University of Michigan 


University of Chicago* 
Barnard College” 


University of Illinois 
Smith Coliege 


University of Illinois University of Texas 

Smith College Vassar College* 

Brooklyn College University of Minnesota 
University of California, Radcliffe College* 

Los Angeles 

iNew York University Brooklyn College 
University of Texas University of California, 

: Los Angeles 
‘University of Wisconsin Oberlin College* 


S*arthmore College* 
Goucher College~ —~ 
University of Minnesota 


Goucher College* 


University of Chicago* 
University of Michigan 
Wellesley College* 


Radcliffe College* 


New York University 

University of Minnesota 

University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Cormell University* 


Vassar College* 


University of Wisconsin 
Stanford University* 


Smith College* 
Ohio State University 


City College of 
New York* 
pied of Illinois 


University of Washington |Oberlin College* 


Rutgers University 


Massachusetts Institute [University of North 
of Technology* [ Carolina 

Northwestern Univer- Ohio State University 
sity Bryn Mawr College* 

Rutgers University 

Ohio State University + 


Number in ranked institutions 


University of Texas 


Northwestern University 


eae College* 


University of Florida* 


Bryn Mawr College* 


Radcliffe Colleze* 
Bryn Mawr College* 
Vassar College* 


University of California, 
Berkeley 

University of Chicago* 

University of Wisconsin 

. niversity of Michigan 


Mount Holyoke College* 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 

University of Texas 

University of Minnesota 


Brooklyn College 
Stanford University* 


New York University 


University of Illinois 
Oberlin College* 
University of 
Pennsylvania* 
Cornell University 


Northwestem Univer- 
sity 
Swarthmore College* 


University of North 
Carolina* 


1,484 2,575 3,948 4,422 
Number in 137 selected institutions 
2,665 4.990 6,861 7154 
Number in all institutions 
4,168 7,826 10,008 13,038 
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Columbia University* 

University of Florida* 

University of California, 
Berkeley 

University of California, 
Los Angeles 

University of Michigan 

Boston University 

Ohio State University 


University of North 
Carolina* 
University of Illinois 


Brooklyn College 
University of Texas 


Wayne State University 
University of Chicago* 


University of Nebraska 


University of Pittsburgh* 
Indiana University 
University of Missouri 


State University of lowa 


Northwestern Univer- 
sity 

University of 
Pennsylvania 


University of Washington 


3,878 
7,256 


15,462 


SP SS ae a ee eS SRR ee Re 0 nS ARSE 
\so =Tong top 25 for percent productivity by field. +More than one institution has the same number. 
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* tion. Thus the relative frequency of ap- 
Pearance of women's colleges on these 
lists calls special attention to how impor- 
tant this institutional type has been as a 
source of women doctorate recipients. 

Institutional productivity by any mea- 
sure may vary with time, some institu- 
tions having been highly productive dur- 
ing certain periods but not others. Table 
3 lists in alphabetical order the institu- 
tions that were consistently productive 
throughout the time observed. having 
ranked among the top 25 for each of the 
six or four decades, respectively. There 
are four women’s colleges and one pn- 


Table 5. Within doctoral fields, un 
in 1920-1973. 


wean nne See Serine SEE 


vate university with long and continuyus 
histories of graduating both large num- 
bers and large percentages of women 
who have subsequently eared doctor- 
ates. The lists for men have quite a differ- 
ent character: the division between large 
universities for total output and small, 
private, coeducational colleges for per- 
centage output is clearly evident. No 
institution appears on both lists for men. 
Table 4 shows the ranking of baccalau- 
reate institutions in five fields of learning 
with respect to numbers of women gradu- 
ates who eamed doctorates. Table 5 
gives comparable information con- 


dergraduate institutions that ranked highest in number of men graduates in 1910-1969 who obtained doctor, 


+ 
H 
{ =x 
Y ott 
; : } 
Rank Physical sciences 


cerning men. In each of four fick’, | zd 
137 institutions produced more thes «ae: 
percent of both women and Men ,.) 
subsequently received doctorates: ;. ° 
fifth, education, they produced 47 an: d 
Percent respectively. Women’s col.1 
and large public universities apes; 
frequently for women, the former je Ret ey 
fields except education, the latter jp. 
fields. A similar pattern is not Obsen, 
for men. The men’s colleges nurs, 
from one to four per field. In all fields, § 
the large public universities, man, 
which appear in Table 1, that occur 4, “ie 
greatest frequency in the men’s Nsth g? 


w, 


we: 
and engineering Life sciences Social sciences ie <i Education £3; 
» gn 
1 Massachusetts Institute University of Wisconsin* City College of Harvard University* University of Wisconsin: { ac? 
of Technology* New York* pees 
2 University of California, University of California, Harvard University* Yale University* City College of New Yo; H F ; 
Berkeley Berkeley Ris 3 
3 University of Illinois University of {llinois University of California, Columbia University New York University =; ee 
Berkeley Te 
4 City College of New York University of Minnesota University of Wisconsin University of California, University of Minnesota bi 
* Berkeley a 
5 University of Michigan — Cornell University* University of Chicago* —_— Princeton University* University of Florida* Saar 
6 University of Wisconsin Ohio State University Brooklyn College* University of Wisconsin University of North ae. 
Carolina* pom 
7 Harvard University Pennsylvania State University of California, University of Michigan Ohio State University ! cM 
University Los Angeles tens 
8 Cornell University* Towa State University* University of Michigan City College of University of Illinois toast 
New York See 
9 Purdue University Michigan State Uni- University of Illinois University of Chicago* University of California, a 


versity 
10 University of Texas 


11 California Institute of 
Technology* 


York 
12. University of Minnesota 


Purdue University 
City College of New 


University of Michigan 


University of Minnesota 
New York University 


Columbia University 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Stanford University 


i 
Berkeley t deg 
Brigham Young Universi ¢ 


University of Nebraska* 


University of Minnesota University of California, | °° 


Los Angeles , 
13, Rensselaer Polytechnic Rutgers University Cornell University Brooklyn College Pennsylvania State 
Institute* University —, 
14. University of Chicago* University of Missouri Ohio State University University of Texas Indiana University E 
15 Pennsylvania State Oklahoma State Uni- Yale University New York University Wayne State University’ es 
University versity 
16 Columbia University Utah State University University of Texas University of Illinois University of Michigan de 
17 University of California, University of Nebraska Stanford University Oberlin College* University of Missouri al 
Los Angeles 
18 Carsivaia Mhatlon Harvard University University of Washington University of North University of Utah* ; 7 
Institute* Carolina : — 
19 Yale University University of Chicago* University of Florida Dartmouth College Michigan State University { a 
20 Ohio State University University of North Pennsylvania State University of Columbia University bos) 
Carolina* University Pennsylvania oe 
21 Towa State University University of University of University of State College of lowa* b's: 
Massachusetts* Pennsylvania Washington 3 
22 University of Washington University of Maryland Northwestern University Northwestern University Brooklyn College oe 
23. Case-Western Reserve University of Florida State University of lowa Cornell University North Texas State st 
University* University* si 
24 ~~ Stanford University Oregon State University University of Missouri Amherst College* Temple University* ) th 
25 Princeton University University of Washington Oberlin College* State University of lowa Boston University | * 
Number in ranked institutions } ous 
38,322 18,163 17,396 14,909 12,549 | th 
Number in 137 selected institutions ; fe 
73,116 34,829 34,523 28,791 26,059 eh 


113,475 57,347 


Number in all institutions 


$4,744 48,738 62,018 = 
St 
*Also among top 25 for Percent productivity by field. 
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. kcientific and technological institu- 
4s'¥, being ‘added in physical sciences 
¢ engineering. Institutions marked 


span asterisk also rank among the top 


eb respect to percentage output for 
me Jd. For women, the women’s col- 


-¢s predominate among these doubly 
“uctive institutions in four of the five 
eds; for men, private universities are 
. most frequent institutional type in 
M we of the five, and large public univer- 
Bees in TWO. 

yhe use of single-sex institutions by 
gents to study in fields traditionally . 
wxiated with the other sex has been 
vumented previously in a study by 
-scomer (2/). Ina selected group of 14 
‘Euitutions she found that 7 percent of 
+4--n undergraduates in the coeducational 
stitutions majored in arts and humani- 
«but !9 percent in the all-male institu- 
=B qs did so; and 10 percent of the wom- 
*R. undergraduates in coeducational 
ayols chose the natural sciences com- 
-&rod with 19 percent of the women in 
« women’s colleges. The present study 


rts 


r 


i dfofirms and extends these findings. 
ifaelve of the 25 institutions with the 
x ghest percentages of men who subse- 
i <fently received doctorates in the arts 
¢°$-4 humanities are men’s institutions; 
b Sere of the 24 institutions with the high- 
ee ‘centages of women who subse- 
Re 


y received doctorates in the physi- 
es Bal sciences and engineering are wom- 
“B's colleges. Eight of the women’s col- 
& [Ss were also highly productive in sex- 


4 
gst traditional fields, but only one of the 
S &en's colleges was so. Instead, for men, 
ioe private, liberal arts, coeducational 
“Rollege was the most frequently repre- 
sited type of institution in terms of 
reentage productivity in the social sci- 
stes and education as well as in the 
saiural sciences. 

The majority of institutions that have 
den highly productive of women doctor- 
4 recipients have been so in each of 
‘veral fields, as is shown in Table 6. 
That is. institutions that offer strong 
*eparation in more than one field are 
Fore likely to graduate women who pro- 
sed to the doctorate than are those 
“tong in only one field. By contrast, 77 
*rcent of the institutions listed for men 
“=atnbuted their graduates to only a 
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=f § Tle doctoral field. These data suggest 
gg“ the identification of an institution 
e: “ith a particular specialty has been less 
4 “ul to women of doctoral potential in 
he “eit college selection than it has been 
< Men. Douvan and Adelson have 
z_  Mthat, in general, a woman's career 
&) 4 *Nity emerges later in life than does 
a ms (22); hence institutions that offer 
hie “engths in several fields would be more 
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likely to provide women with the oppor- 
tunity to develop a disciplinary identifica- 
tion after having started college without 
penalty for the delay. The data suggest, 
however, that women who took doctor- 
ates in education were the most likely to 
have identified themselves with their fu- 
ture area of study by the time they en- 
tered college: more than half the institu- 
tions listed for only one field appear by 
virtue of their productivity in the field of 
education. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Several studies of institutional produc- 
tivity with respect to baccalaureate recip- 
ients who have attained doctorates have 
been published (8-/0). However, since 
the number and percentage of women 
doctorate recipients are small, these 
studies reveal essentially only those insti- 
tutions that have been important sources 
of men doctorate recipients. The tasks 
involved in separating sex-aggregated 


De ee ae eee ae 


data are considerable but must be under- 
taken in order to identify those institu- 
tions that have been especially produc- 
tive of women. Only when this has been 
accomplished is it possible to compare 
the patterns of institutional participation 
in the baccalaureate preparation of wom- 
en and men doctoral degree recipients. 
Analysis of the data developed in- 
dicates that more of the institutions 
ranked high for women on the aggre- 
gated lists (Tables | and 2) appear also 
on the lists by decade (Table 3) and by 
field (Tables 4 and 6) than is the case for 
institutions on the aggregated lists for 
men. The repeated appearance of the 
same institutions for women, along with 
the more diffuse pattern for men, leads to 
the conclusion that there has been a nar- 
rower range of institutions that have 
been supportive of the predoctoral prepa- 
ration of women than is true for men. In 
particular, nine institutions, seven pn- 
vate women’s colleges and two private 
universities (23), stand out as major con- 
tributors of women, only two of which 


Table 6. Number of doctoral fields in which institutions ranked among the top 25 in both number 
(1910-1969) and percentage (1920-1939, 1950-1969) of graduates of either sex who obtained doc- 


torates. . 
Women Men 
Five of the five fields 
University of Chicago None 
Four of the five fields 


Barnard College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Radcliffe College 
Vassar College 
Wellesley College 


University of Chicago 


Three of the five fields 
Cornell University None 
Mount Holyoke College 
Oberlin College 
Swarthmore College 
Two of the five fields 
University of Florida Cornell University 
Goucher College Harvard University 
University of North Carolina University of North Carolina 
Smith College Oberlin College 


Stanford University 


University of Wisconsin 


One of the five fields 


Brooklyn College 

City College of New York 

Columbia University 

Hunter College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
New York University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Wisconsin 


Amherst College 

Brigham Young University 
Brooklyn College 

California Institute of Technology 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Case-Western Reserve University 
City College of New York 
University of Flonda 

State College of lowa 

Iowa State University 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Nebraska 

Princeton University 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Temple University 

North Texas State University 
University of Utah 

Wayne State University 

Yale University 
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cpuld be expected to be revealed in stud- 
ies of total output of women and men 
combined. The majority of institutions 
ranked high for men, either in total out- 
put (principally large universities) or in 
Percentage output (principally small, pri- 
vate, coeducational colleges), do not ap- 
pear on the comparable lists for women. 
It may therefore be concluded that there 
are distinct differences in the baccalau- 
reate origins of women and men who 
have earned doctorates. 

In an attempt to identify character- 
istics that distinguish the institutions 
which are more productive of women 
from those chiefly productive of men, 
the following general observations 
emerge from the data developed for this 
study. Women who subsequently re- 
ceived doctorates were more likely to 
have graduated from institutions that en- 
rolled large numbers of women students, 
had a long and continuous history of 
women graduates who attained doctor- 
ates. and offered strong academic prepa- 
ration in several areas of study. Consist- 
ent with these observations is the sugges- 
tion that a favorable climate for women 
students who are intellectually moti- 
vated and capable is one that conveys to 
them a sense of being in an environment 
Where there are many other women seri- 
ously involved in a variety of academic 
pursuits. The characteristics that distin- 
guish highly productive institutions for 
men from those chiefly productive for 
women are also of interest. Men who 
subsequently received doctorates were 
more likely to have graduated from insti- 
tutions that had a high Proportion of men 
students and exhibited a strongly defined 
focus on a relatively narrow range of 
academic interests. Consistent with 
these observations is the suggestion that 
a favorable climate for men students who 
are intellectually motivated and capable 
is one that conveys to them a sense of 
being in a predominantly male environ- 
ment dedicated to the field with which 


‘they have identified themselves. 
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ON LIBERATION AND COMPETENCE 


M. Elizabeth Tidball 


Educators need to do more thinking about the environment they create for students, and 
for women students in particular. Women’s development is different from that of men, 
and their cognitive, moral, and social-emotional development must be considered in their 
own right. The intent of the following article is to encourage thinking and discussion on 
how best to promote deliberately and positively the maximum unhomogenized develop- 
ment of both young women and young men. 


No one person fully knows what it means 
both to be female and to be male. Each of 
us has but a hazy perception of our own sex, 
and but a minimal understanding of the 
other. Part of this is due to the fact that the 
study of human development has, in the 
main, been the study only of male develop- 
ment. Researchers and laity alike have tended 
merely to measure females against the be- 
havioral norms and social timing deemed 
appropriate for males, parameters devised and 
articulated primarily by adult males. 

We, as educators, are beginning to realize, 
however, that this measurement is not sufh- 
cient, that too many inconsistencies exist 
simply to change the pronouns from he to 
he/she. Therefore, if educators are to help 
students of both sexes, and if educational 
environments would facilitate the devclop- 
mental tasks of both young women and 
young men, new questions need to be asked, 
attitudes restructured, and behaviors altcred. 
For we are the persons and the communities 
to whom the young come, spend a portion 
of time critical to their subsequent develop- 
ment, and then move on—ready or not—to 
the suceceding phases of life where they ae 
expected to contribute more than they re- 
ceive from the wider world around them. 
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And it is necessary for them, and indeed for 
us, that they gain some appreciation of what 
it means to be female or male, youth and 
adult. 

Weas educators have both the opportunity 
and the necessity to be nonparental adult 
examples of liberation and competence for 
both young women and young men. That we 
have the opportunity is obvious; that this is a 
necessity is apparently less obvious and de- 
cidedly controversial. A substantial number 
of educators simply do not believe that they 
have need or reason to be involved in more 
than the purely cognitive development of 
their students. They subscribe to the idea that 
the business of the university is academic 
learning and not the personal development 
of its students. 

Yet as Rebelsky and Speisman pointed out 
in a recent Science editorial, “abstract reason- 
ing... a coherent moral stance, and a con- 
cept of the future that is linked to a particular 
and personal past are three important attri- 
butes of adult behavior and thought that are 
incomplete in the college age student.” They 
go on to suggest that “if we do not try to 
understand who our students are and with 
what major issues they are struggling, we will 
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remain merely curriculum manipulators and 
not educators.” ? 

To what extent are we involved, beyond 
the fact of being in the same environment 
at the same time? Data from the American 
Council on Education survey of teaching 
faculty can provide a clue, if not to the degree 
of involvement at least with respect to faculty 
attitudes about being involved.? Two ques- 
tions asked of faculty members are revealing. 
In rating the importance of several goals of 
teachers, only 22 percent of women and 10 
percent of men faculty felt it essential to pro- 
vide for students’ emotional development; 


‘and only 30 percent of women and 20 per- 


cent of men felt it essential to help students 
achieve deeper self-understanding. By con- 
trast, assistance with a discipline was deemed 
essential by 67 percent of the women faculty 
and by 56 percent of the men. 


Faculty influence 

Clearly we view our roles more as purveyors 
of content than as guides for moral and 
social-emotional development. And just as 
clearly, we are living testimony to the suspi- 
cion of youth that life is fragmented, com- 
partmentalized, and incapable of coherence. 
Thus by refusing or resisting active involve- 
ment in students’ total development, we 
promulgate a meaning of adulthood that em- 
braces unidimensionality at best and isola- 
tionism and self-absorption at worst. 


1. F. Rebelsky and J. C. Speisman, “Career 
Education and the Liberal Arts,” Science, 2 May 
1975. 

2. The original data from which these results 
were calculated were obtained by the American 
Council on Education and published in survey 
form. See Alan E. Bayer, “Teaching Faculty in 
Academe,” ACE Research Report No. 8, 1973. 
The data referred to in this article were developed 
by the author from portions of the ACE material 
obtained in a different format. Support for this 
project came from Wellesley College during 1974~ 
75, when the author was a consultant for institu- 
tional research at Wellesley. 


M., Elizabeth Tidball is professor of physiology 
at the George Washington University Medical 
Center. This article developed from a speech she 
gave to the New England Association of Schools 
and Colleges, in Boston, Massachusetts, on 12 
December 1975. 
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Perhaps, then, it is not too dificult to ap- 
preciate the confusion we create, or surely 
do not ameliorate, for the young, particularly 
for young women. Most young women have 
grown up with the deeply rooted belief, 
whether they wish to accept it or not, that a 
unitary destiny exists for them that must be 
actualized through their biological compe- 
tence. As they aspire to utilize the cognitive 
talents they have (which are at least partially 
encouraged by their participation in higher 
education), they come up strongly against 
the message that they must choose forever a 
fragmented life—a painful choice if they 
would attempt to be both talented persons 
and persons who are female. 

Many years ago Otto Rank wrote of the 
fear of self-actualization, which he noted was 
especially evident in women. More recently, 
Matina Homer’s revealing research called our 
attention to this dilemma, but we have not 
been especially responsive in terms of positive 
actions. Men students suffer too; it is no 
easy task to grow up. But their prior history 
endows them with less initial doubt, because 
they have always been expected to utilize 
their physical and mental capabilities. Rank 
suggested that the fear more typical of men 
was that related to losing their autonomy. 

The differences between young women and 
young men go far deeper than this, and we 
are only beginning to appreciate what some 
of these differences are. Thus it is important 
for us to be alert to and thoughtful about new 
research and ideas in order to perform effec- 
tively both as adults and educators. To this 
end I should like to review briefly some ideas 
about male development that are relevant 
to our roles, and then to suggest some possi- 
ble modes of fernale development. 


Male development 

Most developmental theorists and practi- 
tioners seem to agree that a central task for 
young men as they seek to establish their 
identity is the necessity to resolve the issue of 
autonomy. Autonomy refers to the inner 
assurance that the young man is his own 
being, sexually separate from his father. 
Characteristically, he covers over his fear of 


3. Matina Horner, “Fail: Bright Women,” in 
The Professional W’oman, ed. Act sada’ (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1971). 
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not being autonomous with exhibitions of 
manlike competence. Many of these take an 
overtly sexual form, especially in more recent 
times when young men have become increas- 
ingly fearful of traditional forms of competi- 
tive activity that could otherwise be used to 
demonstrate competence. 

Levinson suggests that, for men in their 
twenties, growth requires the organizing 
principle he calls the Dream, which is sup- 
ported by two elements.‘ The first of these 
is a mentor—pupil relationship in-which the 
mentor serves as a nonparental career role 
model, helping the young man overcome the 
father-son polarity. Here is an adult male 


who has an interest in teaching the young. 


man, but who does not engender his guilt. 
The mentor thereby frees the pupil to ac- 
complish, without fear of competing success- 
fully against his father. In so doing, the young 
man gains his autonomy from his father, and 
eventually from the mentor himself. It is a 
kind of withdrawal process. Even from so 
brief a description, it is apparent that career 
commitment for young men has a far more 
penetrating meaning than simple interest in 
learning some work that will produce income 
later on. For career commitment is vital to 
the young man’s ability to become a rooted 
adult involved in work, familial, and com- 
munity roles. , 


Two-part dream 

The second element of the Dream Levin- 
son calls the “loved woman.” This aspect is a 
relatively recent idea and may reflect an at- 
tempt on the part of commentators to fit the 
observed increase in male sexual activity at 
this time of life into more _ traditional 
theories; or it may reflect a response on the 
part of the young to the abdication of poten- 
tial mentors resulting from the generational 
hostilities that emerged in the late 1960s. 

The idea is that the loved woman is also 
related to the autonomy question. For exam- 
ple, she may directly help the young man in 


4. Daniel Levinson to Robin reported in Ellen 
Page Robin, “Some Social Facters in Career 
Choice,” Research Issues in the Employment of 
Women: Proceedings of a Workshop (Washing- 
oe i Academy of Sciences, 1975), pp. 
23-60. 
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his career by assisting with his studies, eam- 
ing money, providing a comfortable and sup- 
portive atmosphere. She may aid him in- 
directly by creating around him the aura of a 
man-in-the-world, by being the mother of 
his children, and the mistress of his house- 
hold. But to the extent that her role is 
primarily an appendage to his growth and 
to the extent that his needs and fears are so 
great that he does not perceive a need or 
desire to further her growth, the loved woman 
has no personal definition of her own. 
Herbert Hendin, in The Age of Sensation, 
confirms this sexual utilization of college 
women by college men, adding that our in- 
creased tolerance and, indeed, expectations 
for sexual activity among the young have led 
to hostilities between the sexes manifested 
by detached, fragmented relationships (the 
“cool” type) and by fears of being overcome 
by a closeness that could stifle individuality 
and personal freedom—hence the rejection 
of the legal aspects of marriage.° This analysis 
represents one view of development—the 
view of men’s psychosexual needs and the 
roles of nonparental male adults and young 
women as they subserve these needs. 


Feminine fallout 

I have no difficulty with the roles required 
of adults in their aiding young men with 
their resolution of autonomy, or with the use 
by young men of developing competence as 
a portion of the autonomy dynamic. But Iam 
obviously very troubled at the assumptions 
made in behalf of women that require them 
to be an integral part of male development 
in such a way that their own development 
cannot help but be delayed or crippled. 
Levinson himself admits this ambiguity, sug- 
gesting that it is therefore probably not possi- 
ble for a woman to work out a combination 
of two careers (the domestic and the extra- 
familial) until age 30 or 35. By the time she 
has the integrative capacity to do this, it may 
be too late from the point of view of the 
marriage or of the woman’s getting into a 
career of her own. This is our contemporary 
view of young women and differs from tradi- 


5. Herbert Hendin, The Age of Sensation (New 
York: Norton, 1975). 
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tional theory only by virtue of the fact that 
women have been assigned some premarital 
roles rather than being totally ignored until 
later in men’s lives. 

What do we know about the develop- 
mental tasks of young women as persons in 
their own right? Very little. Until quite re- 
cently few researchers have seen any need to 
think about women except as they fit into 
the necessary developmental progress of men. 
That is one reason why Horner’s work was 
so startling and so important. Granting our 
lack of material on which to build, I should 
nonetheless like to present briefly some 
thoughts on the social-biological-psychologi- 
cal development of women to help explicate 
the current situation. 


Female development 

From the time of physical maturity at the 
menarche, a woman is biologically ready to 
demonstrate her competence as a woman 
and, through childbirth, to initiate the final 
steps in her autonomy. Her mentor, in the 
manner most parallel to the situation for 
men, is her child through whom she will 
learn the lessons of her own adulthood. But 
society is requiring increasing amounts of 
time for the training and education of the 
men who will do its extra-familial work, and 
this delays the time for marriage and child- 
birth. When women’s development is totally 
dependent upon that for men, they must 
postpone their development until the men 
are trained sufficiently to move into work 
and family roles. This increased time between 
puberty and work for men is not incompati- 
ble with their developmental tasks inasmuch 
as men have been the determiners of what 
constitutes appropriate social timing. But it 
does create a void for women. Indeed, when 
people began to press for women’s higher 
education in the United States in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, the justifi- 
cation for such education resided in the idea 
that the professions of wife and mother were 
important cnough to merit formal prepara- 
tion, which could be undertaken while men 
were busy preparing for their life work. 

The shock to our collective consciousness 
came in the 1830s when Mary Lyon dared 
to suggest that higher cducation for women 
could be used to prepare them for nonbiologi- 
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cal work outside the home. She had in mind 
specifically the teaching profession, and her 
idea found acceptance in some quarters where 
it was acknowledged that new national laws 
mandating free public elementary schooling 
for all children could not be implemented 
without a substantial increase in the number 
of persons qualified to be teachers. The early 
women’s colleges found themselves not only 
attempting to provide educational quality 
that would not suffer when compared to that 
generally available to men; they were also 
faced with disproving the myths that women 
were mentally inferior to men and physically 
incapable of the rigors of higher education. 
But the fears of men, engendered by the 
establishment of women’s colleges and the 
admission of women to substantial numbers 
of other private and public institutions, were 
short-lived. The number of women going on 
to higher education was relatively small, and 
the proportion of those who were college edu- 
cated and who did not-marry did not con- 
stitute a. major threat to accepted societal 
structures. 


Identity crisis 

Enter now, however, science and technol- 
ogy. From my perspective as a life scientist, I 
would suggest two contributions that have 
been immense influences on the lives of 
women (and hence their relationship to the 
lives of men) and that have changed the 
whole face of society. 

One is, simply, that because of scientific 
and technological advances, we now live 
longer and healthier lives than did our fore- 
bears. This phenomenon has been steadily 
increasing for many years, but only rather 
recently has its full impact been consciously 
absorbed by a sufficient number of people 
to make a difference in our thinking as a 
society. Thus women, whose cntire lives 
formerly could have becn expected to be de- 
pendent on men and engrossed in childbear- 
ing and childrearing, began to realize that 
they might have additional or alternative pur- 
poses in the world. 

The second is the development and ready 
availability of a near-perfect capability for the 
regulation of our reproductive capacity. 
Methods for birth control coupled with the 
increased acceptance of abortion and the 
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idea that our natural resources place limits on 
population growth have combined to rein- 
force the separation of sexual activity from 
procreation. And since woman’s raison d’étre 
and the seat of her competence and au- 
tonomy have been traditionally and inex- 
tricably linked to procreation, we have sepa- 
rated her quite dramatically from her identity 
as an individual, while giving her a long and 
healthy life during which to be useless. 


Consequences 

The repercussions from all this should have 
been no great surprise. Increased sexual activ- 
ity was an early and predictable response. 
If competence is no longer to be defined in 
procreational terms, if sex and procreation are 
no longer potentially synonymous, and if 
procreation is perceived to be less socially 
useful, then sex without the promise of new 
life would be a logical first route for attempt- 
ing to restructure identity through new op- 
portunities for demonstrating competence. 
Any Woman Can, as one book title put it. 

The difficulty, as we are now beginning to 
realize, is that the sexual partners of these 
young women have very different agendas. 
Sexual activity for them is part of a construct 
that has to do with their autonomy, a need 
great enough and demanding enough that 
they are not likely to be utilizing sexual activ- 
ity to serve the direct competence needs of 
women. And although it has taken young 
women some time to discover this on their 
own, they have begun in earnest to seek al- 
ternative routes to speak to their need for 
developing a new kind of competence totally 
removed from their sexuality. And that is 
exactly what is happening. 

Hendin finds that women are learning 
that, while they may be free to experiment 
sexually, this behavior has led to feclings of 
vulnerability, that is, it does not fill the com- 
petence void. As a result women are angry, 
they feel betrayed by their men partners, and 
they seek recourse independently, frequently 
by becoming engrossed in preparation for a 
carecr of their own. During the college years, 
however, they are still in transition: By virtue 
of their lack of experience in living in the 
world and of their ties to parents, they tend 
often to look toward careers not so much 
of their own choosing as that of their parents. 
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And parents, especially mothers, have only 
altered their own thinking to a small extent, 
being willing to affirm a career if it is seen 
as being not only compatible with marriage 
but also with attracting a husband. 


Ramifications 

The idea of not having children, of being 
able to control reproduction, has far deeper 
ramifications than those relating to the com- 
petence and autonomy needs of young 
women. If it is endorsed by large numbers 
of couples, it can be perceived on one level 
as a repudiation of parenthood, implying that 
this long-accepted confirmation of adult 
status is obsolete, that parenthood is not 
worth the effort or pain, that perhaps parents 
have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. So it has a negative generational 
connotation. 

The idea also embodies a threat to men, 
quite subconscious but very real, bound up in 
their age-old envy of women who are sure of 
their motherhood while men can be sure of 
their fatherhood only by restricting the fe- 
male. Erik Erikson says this is the basis upon 
which men have been able to insist on their 
superiority. But if women threaten not to 
have babies, then this deep-rooted structure 
begins to crumble, and with it the idea of 
male superiority. One can perhaps under- 
stand more clearly the male’s intense dis- 
comfort as women not only lessen their in- 
volvement with men’s dreams in the loved 
woman role, and compete seriously with them 
for grades, jobs, and pay, but also as women 
project the idea that motherhood may be a 
nonessential ingredient of their lives. The 
liberation of women from childbearing aud a 
short and harsh life has indeed been accom- 
plished through science and technology; the 
necessary correlative ramifications of this 
liberation—the educational, political, social, 
legal, and attitudinal—still lag far behind. 

But is the drive for nonbiological compe- 
tence the entire picture? To what extent 
career incentives may be motivated by auton- 
omy necds, as they are for the male, is not 
clear. At the basic biological level, autonomy, 
in the sense of knowing one is not one’s 
same-sex parent, is a given for women. The 
girl has her own menstmal cycle, her own 
visible, regular, nature-controlled and “man- 
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dated” biological identity, which is explicitly 
different from her mother’s. She is, in a very 
real sense, her own woman; whereas the boy 
has no such biological evidence or assurance 
of being his own man. He has to prove it. 
Thus the driving forces for competence in 
nonbiological endeavors would appear to be 
quite different for young women and young 
men. 


Degree of commitment 

The young woman is newly attempting 
to expand her competence beyond her biol- 
ogy, though as an addition to it; the young 
man is utilizing competence as a necessity to 
becoming an autonomous being, which he 
must do if he would continue to develop at 
all. And so if we perceive that a woman stu- 
dent scems less “dedicated” or “committed” 
to a particular course of study, we are only 
bearing witness to the fact that her develop- 
mental needs for autonomy may be less com- 
pelling at this stage than are those of the 
young men with whom we compare her. But 
it is precisely because many young women are 
not yet aware of their present or future needs 
in the New Jerusalem that it is necessary to 
expect and encourage them to explore their 
talents and develop competence rather than 
to judge them to be indifferent and unfo- 
cused. If the behavioral assumptions for this 
age group were based on female noms, then 
we would regard young men as being ab- 
normally self-serving and egocentric and 
punish them accordingly. 

These somewhat subtle behavioral differ- 
ences cause educators confusion. We look 
for unitary yardsticks by which to measure 
performance—be it for admission to an in- 
stitution, in a course, for graduation, for 
honors, or the like. Our reward system is 
based on being “on time” with respect to 
male development, while other patterns are 
automatically considered less than best or 
less desirable. An additional handicap for the 
woman student arises from the fact that, in 
virtually all institutions, the faculty who 
teach her and judge her are predominantly 
male. Furthermore, data from the ACE study 
on teaching faculty indicate that, in all fields, 
far more men faculty than women believe 
that men students comprehend their subject 
matter better than do women students. They 
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may rather be perceiving differences in the 
intensity with which the sexes overtly ap- 
proach learning at their respective stages of 
development; the men may also be exhibiting 
a degree of same-sex bonding which, by def- 
nition, excludes women. 

I would suggest that the need for a woman 
to develop competence appears to be -less 
sexually demanding than it is for a man, 
because it runs concurrent with the promise 
of biological competence rather than wholly 
subserving autonomy needs. It has been a 
facultative link in the developmental chain 
rather than an obligatory one. Thus a men- 
tor-pupil relationship for a woman would 
not be expected to incorporate as great a de- 
gree of inherent competitiveness or aggres- 
sion. 

I do believe a woman needs role models 
—adult women whose accomplishments in 
nonbiological endeavors attest to such a 
viable option. And I strongly suspect that a 
woman needs one or more men to serve, 
in a nonovertly sexual way, as what might 
be called the “loving man” role: her father 
to bestow his pride and approval for her non- 
biological aspirations; teachers who judge 
her fairly and accurately on the basis of 
her nonbiological merits; professionals in her 
field whose masculinity is not threatened by 
their affirmation and promotion of her non- 
biological talents. 

If additionally, a husband encourages her 
in her intellectual pursuits: while simultane- 
ously acknowledging positively her sexual 
capabilities, her duality is fully afhrmed. So 
I visualize a whole progression of men whose 
helpful interactions are necessary if the 
young woman is to develop nonbiological 
competence within the framework of being 
female in our transitional society. 


Social contradictions 

But how is the biological issue resolved, 
the demonstration of biological competence 
that merits the expectations and approval of 
society? How does a woman respond when 
her inner clock tells her that the time foretold 
by the menarche—the time for completion 
of a task held in abeyance for a period rigor- 
ously prescribed by the culture rather than by 
biological capability—is now at hand? Hav- 
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ing a baby as a means for demonstrating com- 
petence and reaffirming autonomy comes 
into open conflict with the advancement, that 
is the justification, of a woman’s professional 
competence and potential. Attempting to 
fit into the male-devised and male-appro- 
priate time frame must, by definition, cause 
considerable disruption. 


Childless autonomy 

If the woman decides to have a baby at 
this juncture, she runs the risk of alienating 
her career champion. He trusted her to be 
nonsexual, he accepted her for her talents, 
and now she confronts him with her sexuality, 
her womanhood. She has shattered his illu- 
sion of her, and it may be difficult if not 
impossible to repair. Thus the decision to 
have a baby requires the willingness to risk 
losing a great deal of “credibility,” practical 
assistance, and the career thrust for which 
she has already paid a high price. There are 
additionally the conflicts over child care, 
perpetuated by those who believe that only 
the full-time ministrations of the natural 
mother provide the infant a reasonable 
chance to grow up normally. 

There is always the time issue as well. 
When is the best time anyway? If the woman 
waits “too long,” she may lose the maneuver- 


- ability to determine her delivery date. If her 


career is going well, she is reluctant to im- 
pede its progress deliberately. What male 
colleague would voluntarily interrupt his 
progress? If her career is sagging, maybe she 
could get it back on the track by working 
a little harder to publish that paper or rede- 
sign that project, and then have the baby. 
The “best time” becomes more elusive with 
the passage of time. Medical constraints be- 
come more intrusive. The cross pressures and 
the ambiguities are submitted to rational ex- 
amination; but the more rational one be- 


comes about having a baby, the less likely: 


one is to do so. For having a baby is a creative 
act, and creativity is not fully subject to ra- 
tionality. 

If the decision is made not to have a baby 
—a decision always considered temporary un- 
til its finality is proven conclusively by sterili- 
zation or menopause—how does the woman 
resolve her autonomy needs if, indeed, they 
require resolution? How do unmarried 
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women do this? How much emotional bag- 
gage does one lug around, how much societal 
and peer disapprobation and hostility does 
one engender and encounter? Surely the 
childless woman who is married, who had the 
chance and didn’t take it, generates more 
distrust than the woman who never marned 
and whose childlessness is therefore not only 
justifiable but appropriate. 

By logical extension it would seem reason- 
able to conclude that for all childless women 
there must be routes to adult productivity and 
creativity that do not depend upon the fur- 
ther expression of autonomy, as evidenced by 
the outstanding nonbiological achievements 
of these women. Yet because they do not 
contribute their originality to societal struc- 
ture in biological terms, we may have a clue 
as to why women have been labeled less crea- 
tive than men in nonsexual endeavors and 
thereby excludable from the full benefits of 
and participation in work roles. 

For it must be acknowledged that society 
does have a stake in the family, and therefore 
can be expected to be most affirming of those 
who participate in traditional family roles. 
Hence, the answer to questions of liberation 
and competence for women does not lie 
simplistically in the negation of motherhood. 
Our increased life expectancy also makes it 
quite clear that the totality of a woman’s 
creativity can no longer be measured solely 
in biological terms. It is not a matter of either 
career or wife-mother, followed by an early 
grave; it is a matter, for the large majority of 
women, of a combination of roles, assumed 
sequentially or simultancously, for about 
half of their adult-productive years followed 
by another 25 years of potential productivity, 


Real issue . 
The arguments relating the childbearing 


and childrearing functions of women to their 


development of competence and autonomy 
may succeed or fail; but they are diversionary 
in any case. The more crucial issue facing so- 
cicty is that which speaks to the roles of 
women for whom childbearing and childrear- 
ing are not at point, which is to say all women 
sooner or later. Questions of social timing 
and nonbiological competence for women 
must therefore be raised, discussed, and re- 
solved at all levels if relationships between 
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women and men are to be maximally effective 
in terms of positive societal evolution. 

A modest beginning toward increasing our 
understanding of women students may be 
attained by evaluating the environments of 
the women’s colleges. Because the sole con- 
cer of these colleges is the education of 
women, they may be useful as institutional 
models of some of the elements that facilitate 
the development of competence in young 
women. Analysis developed from the ACE 
survey of teaching faculty suggests that a 
number of supportive attributes are present 
in women’s colleges. We know, for example, 
that the women’s colleges have faculties 
which are, on the average, 45 percent women. 
Coeducational institutions average around 20 
percent and men’s colleges 8 percent or less. 
This means that women students in women’s 
colleges have before them a wide range and 
substantial number of adult women role 
models. Message: nonbiological achievement 
is really possible for women. Further, the 
women who teach in women’s colleges are 
employed throughout the academic ranks 
and fully within the administration. Message: 
women can move up a career ladder. 


Supportive messages 
Furthermore, unlike the large majority of 


_ women faculty, women who teach in 


women’s colleges rate themselves fairly high 
in self-esteem. Message: women who have 
careers and who know they can move upward 
feel good about themselves. Analysis of ad- 
ditional data from ACE shows that women 
faculty generally, far more than men, are 
concermed about current issues that directly 
affect women in academia. Message: women 
care. These same ACE data also reveal that, 
among men faculty, those who teach in 
women’s colleges are the most affirming of 


these issues. Message: men can be supportive - 


of women in their nonbiological efforts. Even 
more intuitively obvious is the fact that 
women students in women’s colleges receive 
the positive feedback that accrues to the best 
or most interesting students in all classes, 
and the full measure of remediation available 
for those whose performance is less than 

6. M. Elizabeth Tidball, “Of Men and Re- 


search,” Journal of Higher Education, July- 
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optimal. Admission to courses and depart- 
ments is determined by capabilities and in- 
terests; academic advising permits and en- 
courages the exploration of all fields of study; 
career guidance is offered for all occupations 
and professions. Membership and leadership 
at all levels in extra-academic activities are 
available and encouraged: the young woman 
learns that she can move up the leadership 
ladder according to her talents and desires; 
she knows that some woman will be deemed 
worthy on her merits to hold each top posi- 
tion whether or not she herself aspires to be 
that woman. Thus lessons in nonbiological 
competence are presented daily, surrounding 
women students in a very natural way. 

These findings may be importantly related 
to the fact that graduates of women’s colleges 
are twice as likely to be cited for career 
achievement as are women graduates of co- 
educational institutions.’ That is, in environ- 
ments that expect and encourage women’s 
development and competence in nonbiologi- 
cal realms, losses of talent are minimized. 
Yet even though examples can be found of 
environments that appear to be affirming of 
women students, very few of the country’s 
2,500 institutions of higher learning have 
initiated or implemented research or internal 
policies which would utilize or extend exist- 
ing information. Instead, most seem content 
merely to admit women students, charge 
them the same tuition as the men, and pro- 
claim, as did the president of one men’s 
college in a report to alumni, “there is no 
reason to distinguish between men and 
women for the purposes of learning.” We 
have come full circle. We confirm our lack of 
knowledge about the sexes and our lack of 
interest in all but the cognitive development 
of our students. 


Undervalued contributions 

Perhaps our lack of attention to the 
modalities and styles of institutions that 
graduate large proportions of career-achieving 
women results in part from the fact that 
society has not regularly attached value to the 
nonbiological creations of women. Therefore, 
the education of women and the nature of 
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supportive environments for female develop- 
ment have not rated a high priority on the 
agendas of educators. 

Nor have researchers and thinkers con- 
sidered the possibility that the development 
of autonomy by women is not a function 
parallel to that for men—that the autonomy- 
competence model articulated for male de- 
velopment and supported by educational in- 
stitutional structures does not translate to the 
female. The data available and the achieve- 
ment records of childless women would 
strongly suggest that evidence of autonomy 
beyond the menarche may not be important 
to the continued development of the fe- 


male and the mature integration of her . 


personality. But data are also consistent with 
the idea that, for women to develop non- 
biological competence, there must first be the 
expectation that such competency can exist, 
followed by positive reinforcements that en- 
courage self-confidence, self-esteem, and the 
capacity for productive interdependence. 

The interdependence is critical, inasmuch 
as women have traditionally been viewed as 
dependent creatures or, more recently, as 
fiercely independent. Yet independence is 
not synonymous with autonomy as many 
have suggested, nor can it substitute for liber- 
ation. For true liberation requires a mutuality 
of respect, acceptance, and approbation in 
nonsexual terms, that is to say mutual inter- 
dependence. 


Educational effects 

That questions of liberation and compe- 
tence, social timing and achievement for 
women have a bearing on the education of 
women and men I am certain; just as I know 
that there are few educators seriously con- 
cerned about exploring such issues either for 
their own edification or for that of their stu- 
dents. Women academic professionals are 
attempting to raise critical questions and to 
develop forums for discussion, but the paucity 
of women faculty on virtually all campuses 
and the relative disinterest of men in such 
matters have assured minimal progress. 

Yet the questions do have an impact on 
both sexes, and they will not disappear 
through lack of attention. They will become 
even more profoundly pervasive in the lives 
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of those who are now students, so that failure 
to acknowledge, to examine, and to attempt 
to understand the developmental tasks of 
women can be expected to cause considerable 
disruption to and losses in the later contribu- 
tions of both women and men. We are, in 
short, abandoning our responsibilities as edu- 
cators and as adults when we dismiss these 
matters merely as undesirable or unimportant 
aspects of “women’s lib.” 

Finally, it is important to reafhrm that we 
need not fear a total homogenization within 
the society as more women are encouraged 
to develop and express their nonbiological 
competence. To this end it is critical that we 
realize there will always be a polarity between 
the sexes, a dialectic that is most acute be- 
tween the sexes of the same generation during 
their years of greatest sexual activity and 
potential. This, indeed, is the positive basis 
for creativity—creativity manifested as art, 
literature, scientific discoveries, children. And 
creativity may therefore be defined generally, 
for both sexes, as the merging of autonomy 
and competence. 


Competent adults 

We need not, however, extend the gender 
polarity to encompass the interactions be- 
tween adults and youth, between teachers 
and students, and especially between male 
teachers and female students. Nor need it be 
prolonged between women and men of the 
same generation as they progress further into 
their maturity. If the urge to create derives, 
as Rollo May suggests, from our ultimate fear 
of death, then it is biologically and psvcho- 
logically appropriate that our youthful crea- 
tivity take an overtly sexual form symbolized 
by the creation of new life; while maturing 
creativity gains impetus from the wish to post- 
pone death by the immortality gained 
through nonovertly sexual creations. So it is 
not appropriate for us to wish for or imagine 
that the developmental tasks of young people 
that relate to their gender identity would take 
the identical form for both young women and 
young men, It is not necessary, and certainly 
not desirable, to impose an absolute sameness 
upon women and men. 

Surely one can no longer speak of women 
merely as attnbutes of men’s development, 
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but rather must acknowledge the develop- 
mental tasks of women in their own right, 
for we are indeed of two sexes. And one can- 
not speak of the development of the young 
without saying something of ourselves, the 
adults of society, for the generations are 
crucial to each other. To understand our 
roles we must accept the facts that women 
are not men, and youth is not matunty. As 
we learn to understand ourselves and the 
formative nature of our input to the institu- 
tional settings in which we interact with the 
young, our classrooms and campuses will have 
the potential of becoming environments sup- 
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portive of developmental tasks in all realms— 
the cognitive, moral, and social-emotional. 
Young women and young men are on their 
way to adulthcod when they pass through 
our lives. If we would be liberated and com- 
petent adults, we must respond creatively to 
the challenges they pose as part of our genera- 
tional dependability and productivity. Only 
in this way can the young perceive a future 
for themselves which has meaning beyond 
themselves. Only in this way do we as educa- 
tors have an opportunity to contribute to our 
own and to society’s long term future and 
ultimate survival. oO 
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Many Women’s Studies programs have sprung up across the Country and 
more will follow. The job has begun in earnest. At times the mere goal of ac- 
quiring a few courses seemed unattainable, especially in light of the prevail: 
img and persisting presumption that Women’s Studies lacks academic sub- 
stance, Besides breaking new ground, designing new classes, and bringing 
new perspectives to bear on traditional material as well as uaditional ap- 
proaches, Women's Studies faculties have been on the defensive. Programs 
must be justified and safeguarded, publishers persuaded to accept new mate- 
rial, and research defended to doubting colleagues. In addition, the weeding 
out of Women’s Studies faculty for what is said to be inadequate progress in 
traditional areas must be resisted. Taken as a whole, the practical problems 
were, and still are, insurmountable. So many have jumped in, and although 
they have not resolved all the problems, they realize the issues involved are 
substantive. 

Now that several programs have been established, however, important 
decisions must be made. Two areas necessitating such decisions are (1) the 
type of program which will likely succeed, and (2) the attitude adopted 
toward the female student. In order to give focus to the discussion of these 
issues, the traditional approach to the education of women, as enunciated by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau in Emile, will be introduced and examined. For not 
only did Rousseau discourage women’s intellectual development, but he also 
encouraged female dependency. 

One alternative, adopted in the past to foster this tradition and now more 
recently to combat it, has been the all-women’s college. A second alternative 
to Uhis traditional approach has been the institution of separate departments 
of Women’s Studies. Both of these OpUions are in turn examined and dis- 
cussed. There is an attitude toward female students seemingly implicit in the 
first two alternatives which must be guarded against on pain of perpetuating 
the Rousseauian tradition and thus the academic and social status quo. What 


is feasible is the establishment of multidisciplinary or area studies programs. 


THE TRADITION 


Much of modern educational theory derives from the work of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. One of the more unfortunate aspects of his theory addresses itself 
to the education of women and stems from the view that men are active and 
strong while women are passive and weak. From this, he argued, it follows 


that women are intended to be pleasing to men. He did not explain the logic 
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of his argument, but apparently his reasoning was this: As a result of a bio- 
logical difference, men and women possess different characters. What are 
seen as defects in the male character are viewed as good qualines in women. 
Hence a woman is cunning, @ quality she possesses in Compensation for her 
lesser strength. Phis allows her to control men while remaining loyal and 
obedient Consequently ois obvious that she is designed to be pleasing to 
men. Further itis by being pleasing that Rousseau thought a woman avoids 
subjugation; should she try to become tke men she will tall short and be 
shown to be inferior 

Thus a female requires a categorically different (i e., discriminatory) edu- 
cation, Corresponding to the perceived difference in character, Rousseau 
proposed a program geared toward producing female dependency such that 
some means of restraint be established: Up to the age of reason, all little girls 
need to know is that what they are told to do is good, while what they are for- 
bidden is bad. “Almost as soon as they can understand what is being said to 
them, they can be controlled by telling them what people think of them. It 
would be foolish to speak that way to litle boys “? As to the particulars 
of the education to be given, a female makes the best progress in matters of 
conduct and taste. So she may be taught needlework, though not in order to 
give artistic form to spiritual essence, Rousseau specifies lacemaking because 
it calls for a pleasing pose.* 

Apparently Rousseau did not think women totally incapable of thought. 
However, he questioned whether exercising reason is compatible with a 
woman's “becoming simplicity.” Reason, he suggested, is that which brings a 
person to a knowledge of duties. Thus a woman has occasion to use it and so 
must be capable of it, though the reasoning required is apparently not com- 
plex. She nced only use it to recognize the natural consequences of her posi- 
tion: her duty to her husband and her children. From this line of reasoning 
comes the view that “the ideal woman's mind is pleasing but not brilliant, 
solid but not deep “e 

In response to this apparent justification for Rousseau’s program, one 
might be tempted to argue that if there are any causal relauionships, 1 ts 
women’s sociological and psychological conditioning that yields perceived 
character differences. not women’s biology. As a result of programs utilizing 
Rousseau's views, women as girls have been conditioned to respond to the 
desires and pleasures of men. Consequently, women will not be inclined to 
compete with men, As Betty Friedan noted, “Two out of three girls who 
entered college were dropping out before they were finished. In 1950's, those 
who stayed, even the most stable, showed no signs of wanting to be anything 


more than suburban housewives and mothers.”* Therefore, women need a 
e to biological differences. A separate educa- 


separ educauon, but 
tion is ne isadvantages of being a female in a culture 


‘based_on_m ority and domination. Only in this way will a woman's 
intellectual potential develop fully 
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Following this line of thought, one might advocate a return to all-women’s 
colleges. Once the wrongs have been offset and there is a generauon or two of 
women who have not been reared ina society with the prevailing values of this 
one, a muxed classroom will be acceptable. After all) it was only with the 
establishment of women’s colleges that at least half of Rousseau’s program for 
woinen was challenged. These colleges promoted the imtelectual develop 
neatef women, even iit was primarily to produce better mates for future 
husbands 

Yet such separation ts no longer feasible. Apparently the benefit seen in 
all-women’s colleges today 1s that a separate environment will enable women 
to develop academically. Presumably, if men are around, a woman will be en- 
couraged to do no better than average or even mediocre work because women 
are conditioned against appearing superior. Or perhaps the idea is that if 
men are around, a woman will likely defer, remaining silent and not asking 
questions to further her thoughts. Suppose this is ue. What is to guarantee 
that women who have graduated from such colleges will vie with men in their 
chosen field if they have not had to deal with men before? In fact, one might 
argue, women need to be in classrooms with men to prepare themselves. 

Now there are counters to this argument. For example, in one study it was 
found that between 1910 and 1960 there was a statistically greater output of 
achievers among women graduating from all-women’s colleges than among 
women graduating from coeducational institutions. However, it must be 
noted that the main source of this difference was attributed to the fact that 
there was a higher percentage of women faculty members and administrators, 


that is, active role models, in the all-women’s colleges. ‘Lhis implies nota need 


for all-women’s colleges. but rather a need fora greater number of career _ 


women active in any college woman’s_lifedemonstrating that_achievement 
possibilities are rational alternatives. 


In this same study an additional source of the difference in achievement 


achievers emerge from a male free atmosphere than from one shared with 
men. However it is not clear just what that advantage is. It may be that high 
achievers coming out of all-women’s colleges were seen as “exceptions,” by 
themselves and others, and, as a consequence, their individual capabilities 
did not change suppositions about women in general. One wonders whether 
they helped to pave the way for others to follow, or if they even encouraged 
their daughters to do what they themselves did. Increasing the number of 
women achievers by a few is not enough, especially if these women do not im- 
prove conditions for other women. 

Moreover, if all-women’s colleges truly were the answer to current prob- 
lems, one would expect that such colleges would not have witnessed the 1950's 
decline in achievement documented by Betty Friedan.? All-women’s colleges 
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> women from men, but they are not immune to prevall 

ing societal vali as. For there to be substantive change in the actions of 
women in general, there must be a change in the atutudes of society. And 
that requires a change in the atutudes of men. Certainly more effort is in- 
ronting and dealing with unaware or unwilling males than is in 

volved da just working with particular women. Bucto separate women off into 
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WOMEN SSETUDIES DEPARTMENTS 


Given that there is tentative agreement, one might be tempted to encour- 
age the establishment of departments of Women’s Studies at universities as a 
means of countering the wend in education fostered by Rousseau. This too is 
unacceptable. Clearly there is 4 need for Women’s Studies; I will not belabor 
the point. The gross omission of women from history and the other humani- 
ties as well as the absurd stereotyping of women by the sciences and the recog: 
nized arts is obvious to all who are even the least bit sensitive. (And such 
stereotyping must be challenged if women are to conceive rational alterna- 
tives.) The issue is whether in particular departments of women’s studies are 
needed, for there are critical academic considerations involved. 

Women’s Studies has. of course, resulted in new material. There is grow- 
ing excitement about what human history will look like once emerging infor- 


‘mation about white women and Third World people is included in proper 


perspective. In addition, exciting new techniques are developing such as that 
of oral history. Prevailing standards of artistic form are being challenged by, 
for example, the concept of diaries as a public literary medium. Different 
| perspectives are being acknowledged or created regarding the work of recog- 
‘nized scholars. And finally it is becoming clear that objectivity really does 
| amount toa relativity of location and frame of reference of the perceiver such 
that alternative reference points are being accepted as valuable in and of 
themselves. 

Clearly Women’s Studies is substantive, and consequently one might be 
tempted to argue that a separate department of Women’s Studies is needed 
and that Women’s Studies courses are not “parasitic” on traditional disci- 
plines. Just as sociology turned out to be a unique discipline, not covered by 
history and economics for example, what could come out of a Women's 
Studies department has yet to be explored. Surely a separate academic disci- 
pline will arise from which rational alternatives for women will emerge. 

There are defects in this line of thought. Ln the first place, the informa-. 
tion being made ayailable by those daing research in Women’s Studies should 
be regular material important to any department. Creating a special depart- 
ment would channel Women’s Studies material away from the curriculum of 
other departments, making it available to fewer students 
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oo LTEDISCIPLINARY OR AREAS PUDIES PROGRAMS 


What is needed is a multidisciphnary program, loosely structured and 


d by a coordinator to facilitate exchange of information by faculty 


stafte 
within the traditional 


reachong and doing research in Women’s Studies from 
enabling students to major in Women's Studies. One might 
ce between a Woren’s Studies deparument and a 
besides the technical matter ot the 


nfact. the difference is consider- 


deparaments 
wonder at the differen 
multidiscrplinary or ared studies program, 
department under which a student is listed. I 


able 

In the first place. an are 
rial from Women’s Studies courses to be integr 
plines. For example majors in philosophy Ww 
Studies material in the philosophy department and will be able to use it in 
other courses in that department. And the faculty itself might be exposed to 
the material. At any rate, ignorance will soon cease to be an excuse. 

Secondly, if there is to be a successful turning point in the trend toward 
yas reached an absurd extreme people within one 


specialization, which h 
deparunent do not even know or understand what many of their colleagues 


are doing. much less have a working knowledge of material in other depart- 
ments — it will be through such area studies programs. Faculty doing research 
in Women’s Studies need each other's information and so will find the time to 
learn about each other's work. Further, students majoring in Women’s 
Studies will have a good cross-sampling of academic material — something 
akin to the original conception of the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Thirdly, as members of the traditional departments, Woinen's Studies 
faculty would pursue research within these departments. This, if anything, 
will dispel the illusion that Women's Studies is a specialty. And this is the only 
way effective critical examination of assumptions held about women will 
occur, Women’s Studies material and faculty must be in a position to chal- 
lenge the tradition and not be ignored by it. 

Finally, if Women’s Studies faculty were located in separate departments, 
all concerned would be encouraged to meet informally outside the academic 
structure. Students and staff could offer input to faculty and administrators, 
and an atmosphere of actual exchange and two-way learning might result. 
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THE WOMEN’S STUDIES STUDENT 


However, there is a further, more subtle difference that involves a particu- 


larly debilitating attitude toward women. One will recall that in addition to 


promoung the noneducation of women, Rousseau also promoted female 


dependency. Rousseau alleged that to ayoid subjugation, women must be 
pleasing to men. One sees now that this is actually a disguised formula for 
subjugating women. Although women are treated favorably on Rousseau’s 
that is, women are not treated with contempt it is only because 
ort toward pleasing a man, a woman abdicates autonomy. The 
program closed to women the development 


program — 
in directing eff 
most disabling part of Rousseau’s 
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of an independent, autonomous will and the dependency on self aj 
source of validation. . _jbaat® 
Behind the program for all-women’s colleges, and to a lesser extent, sepa- 
rate deparunents of Woinen’s Studies, ts often the notion that women ae to 
be seeducated if not reconditioned, so thac the best results will obtain if 
women develop in a protective atmosphere, That is, in order to avoid sii 
gauion, woinen need special education, Woinen ueed to be kept apart from 
men and to consider theinselves different from men. But this is precisely 
Rousseau s thesis in disguise. ee Wi 
The concept of women as having been conditioned into infenority and 
underachievement, and so needing to be reconditioned into equality is a 
popular one deriving from the condidoning line in science initiated by Pavluw 
and developed by Skinnerian behaviorism. It has been used by act con 
cerned to “explain” women’s past situations. Roughly, the approach rbot /s 
actions of women as caused by antecedent stimuli rather than oraceeath 
from intentional choices. ULis important to resist the idea that women nee 
been conditioned to dependency and instead to perceive women as bain 
made rational choices, given available alternatives. If a woman is cunnin ‘ 
isa quality she developed in compensation not for her lesser strength ir tie 
her lesser power, her lack of autonomy, a lack which calls for mani ulation of 
those who have power in order to obtain her own security 
Ws. 2serme 2 between accepting the conditioning line and adopting a 
me auionalistic, intentionalistic analysis is the difference between treating 
a woman as an object and treating her as a person. Removing a woman's de- 
pendency by counter-conditioning, especially when that involves protection 
constitutes another doing for a woman what she should do for herself This 
does not countermand but rather encourages dependency.*® Further any Der- 
son who is protected will accept subjugation willingly unless he or she is able 
to see it as problematic by having alternatives available. Otherwise th 
uional choice is dependency. is 
a ae the alternatives that have been available, many women not 
ys hit va ee prepared to think in terms of seli-direction, but likely have 
; p seated yearnings for someone to come along who will take on that bur- 
den aiid responsibility. To be able to face and deal with this is of utmost im- 
ai Oa that is not possible so long as there 1s another well-meaning 
score anes spe aie i it as a woman is given protective treatment, 
een ie Rita da Peocet ed a perceived inferior, she will only seek to 
reeeds ag Tair Tava F Further, in a protective atmos- 
is ia, he a ‘Ao iid status quo will have a propensity to see 
pride a rdatry pay and so are less likely to encourage others. On the 
WR tae yee allenging in a less protective atmosphere are more likely 
~ dul 1emselves as fighters and so realize the need to support others. 
Hus ple Sa : eagh she tag but respect. Respect is not something 
pe Be aging pref 0% in _*. One might be pleasantly surprised at a 
Sa ite hee ae that is not respect. On the other hand. respect is 
ug given one considered far superior either. In this case, one 
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Supplemental 6c: Patricia Cross. College women, a research description. Paper 
given at the Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counsellors, Chicago, April, 1968. 


COLLEGE WOMEN: A RESEARCH DESCRIPTION 


K. Patricia Cross 


For more than a century now, America has plodded steadily toward the 
goal of equality of educational opportunity for women. In 1837, Oberlin 
College kicked off the campaign by providing "the misjudged and neglected 
sex all the instructive privileges which have hitherto unreasonably dis- 
tinguished the leading sex from theirs." Nineteen sixty-eight finds us in 
the final stages of removing the last vestiges of distinction between edu- 
cation for men and education for women. The men's colleges are courting 
the women's colleges with the honorable intention of co-education. Closing 
hours and other women's regulations are giving way to equality before the 
disciplinary boards, and deans of women are turning into associate deans 
of students. And all the while the researchers are grinding out separate 
norms for men and women, since the computer -- which is neuter -- seems to 
recognize differences between the sexes on all manner of educational var- 
jables. Perhaps it is time to stop and ask ourselves if equal opportunity 
is the same thing as equal education. No one -- least of all, highly edu- 
cated women -- can deny that education should provide men and women with 
equal opportunities for personal development. 


The question I want to raise is whether the pathways to maximum per- 
sonal fulfillment are necessarily the same for women as for men. 


One of the ways to shed some light on this question, is to look at 
men and women students as they describe themselves -- their past accomp- 
lishments, their present interests and attitudes, and their future aspira- 
tions and goals. .... 
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It is not new, but all of the research verifies the fact that college 
women tend to come from homes of higher socio-economic levels than do col- 
lege men. Both the mothers and fathers of women are somewhat better educa- 
ted, and the family income for women's homes is slightly higher. Men and 
women go to college in equal proportions only among the higher ability and 
socio-economic levels. The greatest differences in the proportion of men 
and women attending college seem to occur under three conditions: First, 
when ability is questionable, i.e. among students in the lowest 40% in ab- 
ility, more men than women go to college. Secondly, when funds are limited, 
far more male than female high ability students from low income families 
start college. And thirdly,more men than women from middle class families 
enter college.” 


In our society, parents seem to feel that it is more important for a 
son to go to college than for a daughter,” and this feeling is shared by 
the young people themselves. When asked how important a college education 
was for a man, 94% of the college women and 83% of the men said that it 
was very important. Nowhere near this degree of unanimity was obtained when 
students were asked to rate the importance of college for a woman; only 
one-half of the women and a fourth of the men ranked college equally impor- 
tant for a woman. Perhaps the double standard exists more in the abstract 
than in the concrete, however, since when the question was changed slightly 
to ask how important college was for themselves, 92% of the men and 90% of 
the women said it was very important. '? 


We know, from many research studies, that encouragement from parents 
bears a high relationship to college attendance. And boys are more likely 
to get encouragement from their parents than are girls. Almost 70% of the 
high school senior men who enter college report “definite encouragement 


from parents," compared with about 60% for the women. '! 
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As far as funds are concerned, the women who get to college are more 
dependent upon parental pocketbooks than are the men. It is hard to deter- 
mine, however, whether this is due to the higher parental incomes of the 
girls' families or whether it is a reflection of society's more ready accep- 
tance of female financial dependence. At any rate, men are more likely to 
meet college expenses with jobs -- especially summer jobs -- and personal 
savings; women are more likely to derive major financial assistance from 
home (68% for women to 50% for men); and men and women draw upon loans and 
scholarships in just about equal proportion. | 


The fact that girls tend to make better grades than boys in high school 
may help to lower some of the barriers to college for women. There is no 
question that college women have much better high school records than do 
college men. The fact can be stated in a number of ways --43% of the college 
women graduate in the top 10% of their high school class compared with only 
30% of the men”; or in terms of grades, 67% of the women had B average or 
better compared with only 45% of the men! ; or if we look at it in terms of 
the obstacle posed by poor grades, we might use the statistic that the pro- 
portion of boys who make it to college despite high school grades of C or 
lower is double that for girls --40% to 20%). By the time they graduate from 
college, however, men and women make the top grades in about equal propor- 
tions. There is still a tendency, however, for women to make somewhat higher 
averages since the women make the B's while the men get the c's.4 


Th things that students say about grades and the activities related 
to achieving them are quite revealing. In the first place college women 
see themselves as highly conscientious, and they say their classmates and 
teachers can perceive this trait too. Qver half of the women state that 
they studied hard in high school, that their teachers and fellow students 
thought of them as hard workers, that they are pretty well satisfied with 
the grades that they made, and that the grades were a fair representation 
of their ability.> 


Although the college men were just as likely as the women to think that 
they worked harder than the typical high school student, as a group they 
sound a little as though high school had given them a raw deal. Over half 
of the men felt that their grades under-represented their ability, that 
their teachers did not think of them as hard workers, and while 71% of the 
women were satisfied with their high school grades, only 59% of the men were. 
By their own admission, however, men spent fewer hours per day studying and 
somewhat more time watching television.» 


Putting all of these items together, a research picture emerges in 
which more women than men have positive feelings about their high school 
experiences. Although some of this differential may be due to the fact 
that society demands somewhat greater selectivity for the college woman, 
there is good evidence that even in the more unselected high school senior 
classes, girls appear to adapt themselves more readily to what is expected. * 


The sociologists like to speak of girls as more socialized than boys, 
and the data support this view. Girls, more than boys, are eager to con- 
form to the adult culture. Fifty-five percent of the high school senior 
girls but only 35% of the boys care quite a lot what their teachers think 
of them’; about the same proportion -- half of the college women but only 
ae of the men say that it is very important to satisfy their parent's 
wishes. 


Because we think that college women have the opportunity to fulfill 
their potential by working at jobs commensurate_with their ability, we 
may make the mistake of thinking that college women become increasingly 
interested in the careers that are open to them. This appears not to be 
the case. As women progress through college, their interests shift from 
careers to the more traditional interests of home and family. The largest 
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proportton of freshmen women (42%) say that 15 years hence they would pre- 
fer to be a married career woman with children but for upper-class women , 
the preferred future is that of a housewife with children. Whereas only 35% 
of the freshmen women prefer the housewife role, 50% of the upperclassmen 
do.>*6 These observations which are derived from the norms of the College 
Student Questionnaires were also found in interviews of bright college wom- 
en which were conducted by the Center. The interviewers reported that while 
freshmen and sophomore women were giving serious thought to their educational 
and professional futures, by the time they were interviewed as seniors, they 


expressed less intensity of commitment to further education.’ 


Along the same lines and equally surprising is the fact that the per- 
centage of women who describe their college purposes as primarily academic 
-- i.e. interest in ideas, the pursuit of knowledge, and the cultivation 
of the intellect --drops from 21% as freshmen to 12% as upperclassmen. In- 
terest in vocational training drops from 25% for the freshmen to 20% for 
the upperclassmen. The slack seems to be taken up by the increase in the 
number expressing interest in the well-rounded woman described by the col- 
legiate subculture which values social life, rewarding friendships, living 
group functions, etc. Whereas only 44% of the freshmen felt that these so- 
called collegiate activities were the most important college goals, 57% of 
the upper classmen find their satisfaction with college best expressed in 
these college experiences. Now I do not think that this means that women 
become anti-intellectual and disinterested in scholarship as they progress 
through our colleges. As a matter of fact, there is research evidence to 
indicate that women grow in terms of flexibility, openness to new ideas, 
and interest in reflective thought -- traits which are usually associated 
with intellectual interests. !2 


What it probably does mean is that as the choices of marriage or career 
loom closer, women opt for marriage as the immediate concern and their at- 
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tention moves in this direction. But there is also a widespread phenomenon 
of academic disillusionment which occurs in college. 


For both men and women the satisfactions expected from scholarly act- 
ivities when they are freshmen are considerably greater than the satisfac- 
tions which they actually find as upperclassmen. Whereas almost half of 
the freshmen women expect their greatest satisfaction to come from course 
work, less than one-fifth of the upperclassmen report that they found aca- 
demic pursuits the most rewarding aspect of the college experience. Assoc- 
jation with fellow students seems to be a relatively unexpected satisfaction 
deriving from college life. Only 11% of the freshmen women but an astounding 
41% of the upperclassmen found that friendships gave them the greatest sat- 
isfaction to be found in college. The men showed the same trend but not 
nearly to as marked a degree.° 


One can, I suppose, interpret these findings in a variety of ways, 
and most likely it is a combination of many factors.As personnel adminis- 
trators, you would be remiss if you did not observe that the extra-curric- 
ular program and the informal associations between students surpass stud- 
ent expectations whereas the academic falls short of expectations. As deans 
of women you might also be justified in noting that more women then men 
show a satisfaction with the out-of-class activities that surpassed their 
expectations. Perhaps we should not dwell too long upon these badges of 
success, however, because there are so many other reasonable hypotheses. 
For one thing, out present publicity about colleges with its emphasis upon 
competitive admissions, academic excellence, and au aura of the community 
of scholars is not altogether realistic and only a few colleges are able 
to live up to this adyanced billing. It is understandable that there is a 
kind of academic disillusionment that takes place for large numbers of 
men and women. Related to the emphasis upon academic pursuits by the pre- 
college publicity is the seriousness with which college freshmen approach 
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their task. It is really not quite acceptable for freshmen entering college 
to state that they expect friendships to be one of their most rewarding col- 
lege experiences. Upperclassmen are probably somewhat more honest and more 
realistic in their appraisal. 


When all of the research data are taken together, the pattern depict- 
ing dual lives for women emerges with startling clarity. While most expect 
to have careers -- or at least to work outside the home -- it is fairly 
clear that marriage and family life take priority, and we might look now 
at some of the ways in which women go about preparing for this objective. 


Deeply imbedded in the folklore is the dictum that women -- whether 
in marriage or career -- should remain femininely submissive and non- 
aggressive, and there is some evidence that college women accept this 
role. About half of the men but only a third of the women say that they 
enjoy competitive situations. The objectives which women consider import- 
ant are distinctly non-competitive when compared with men's objectives. 
In the ACE survey at least 10% more women than men considered the following 
objectives to be essential or very important: To help others in difficulty, 
to join the Peace Corps or Vista, and to create works of art. Men were far 
more likely than women to endorse objectives such as: Obtain recognition 
from peers, to be administratively responsible, be well off financially, 
become a community leader, and succeed in business. | Although there appears 
to be no discrimination in the election of women to leadership positions -- 
exactly 22% of the men and 22% of the college women had served as president 
of a student organization in high school °, women are considerably less 
likely than the men to feel that leadership is one of the very important 
things in their lives (25% to 40%)°. For women it is somewhat more impor- 
tant to be popular (68% to 58% for men). 
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The research data also indicate that women as a group haye less con- 
fidence in themselves than men. Despite the fact that women make much better 
grades in high school than men, they are less likely to feel that they def- 
initely have the ability to do college work, (26% to 35%)''. And college 
women tend to express less self-confidence than men on a variety of traits 
presented by the ACE questionnaire. One would expect fewer women than men 
to feel special competence in the masculine areas of mathematical, mechani- 
cal, and athletic abilities. But it also is a fact that fewer women than men 
rated themselves above average on the following: leadership, popularity in 
general, popularity with the opposite sex, and intellectual self-confidence 
as well as social self-confidence. The only traits on which more women than 
men rated themselves above average were artistic ability, cheerfulness, 
understanding of others, and sensitivity to criticism. 


Despite all of the emancipation of recent years and despite the ex- 
tensive publicity given to Betty Friedan's best seller, there does seem 
to be a "feminine mystique" to which college women subscribe. 


Actually, the college woman of today has ample justification for 
feeling that she is juggling three possible identities, throughout her 
college career. She has on eye out for a husband, another out for practical 
job training that will enable her to type or to teach wherever her husband 
may be located, and we also expect her to fulfill her potential as an in- 
tellectual being. Not only do all these choices face her in college, but 
she knows quite well that they will face her the rest of her life. To my 
mind, this means that we should not be too hasty to erase all distinctions 
between the education of men and education of women. The immediate as well 
as life-long goals of men and women do differ and thus the concept of rel- 
evance in education needs careful consideration. By this, I do not mean 
to imply that we should return to the era of prescribing homemaking and 
family relations curricula for women,nor do I think that general education 
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in the liberal arts is the necessary alternative. I do believe that new 
flexibilities are called for and that the time for introducing innovations 
in education has never been more promising than it is right now. .... 


There are all kinds of reasons -- educational as well as pragmatic 
-- why a woman should be encouraged to develop an academic program suited 
to her needs and interests. We need desperately, to give her the opportun- 
ity to do so. As higher education tackles the problem of relevance in ed- 
ucation; we must raise the question, relevance for what? The life aims 
and purposes of women are different in some respects from those of men. 
It seems. likely that "relevance" may have different meanings for various 
students and that the sex of students constitutes a major consideration. 
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Sex Differences in Graduate Student Ambition: 
Do Men Publish While Women Perish?! 


Sandra Acker? 
University of Bristol, England 


This paper compares men and women graduate students at one university and 
identifies conditions under which women students equal or surpass men tn am- 
bition. Men and women were broadly similar in background characteristics, 
though different in current family status. They studied different subjects, 
aimed for different degrees, and were concentrated in different years in the unt- 
versity. If women were to equal the most highly ambitious men on ambition to 
publish and engage in related behaviors, they had to aspire to a doctorate, sur- 
vive past.the second vear of study, and have nontraditional attitudes toward 
women's role. The results are discussed in terms of differential “student careers” 
and barriers to the development of ambition in student women. 


Are women graduate students less ambitious than men? This paper atiempts to 
clarify the issue using data collected from graduate and professional school stu- 
dents at one major American university. Men and women students are compared 
on a measure of ambition, and conditions are identified under which women stu- 
dents show equal or greater levels of ambition than comparable men. 

Despite the fact that women graduate students have had better undergrad- 
uate grades than men (Davis, 1964; Gropper & Fitzpatrick, 1959; Hunter, 1967) 
and although both sexes experience the same series of academic hurdles conducive 
to identification with the faculty and the field, the women are often considered 
less successful. There is certainly considerable attrition (Patterson & Sells, 1973). 


' Women are thought to have difficulty identifying unambiguously with a high- 


flying career model for any of several reasons: personality characteristics and 


‘The research upon which this paper is based was carried out with the assistance of a Lena 
Lake Forrest Fellowship trom the Business and Professional Women’s Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

?The author wishes to thank G. L. Millerson and C. T. Husbands for comments on the draft, 
and Beryl Collins and Bryn Saunders for help with the typing. 
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attitudes: conflicts between the student role and the woman/wife/mother role; 
the organization of graduate training around the male life cycle. 

With regard to characteristics and attitudes, some college women exhibit a 
“need to avoid success” (Horner, 1969) and a cooperative and compliant strategy 
in competitive games (Bond & Vinacke, 1961; Uesugi & Vinacke, 1963). Tangri 
(1969) found that women undergraduates in male-dominated fields saw them- 
selves as “not too successful” (p. 150). Women high achievers may sulfer from 
sufficient excess anxiety to impede creativity (Maccoby, 1963). 

Even a highly educated and career-oriented woman is likely to feel that her 
husband’s career is more important than her own (L. Holmstrom, 1972; Poloma, 
1970; Rossi, 1965). A certain amount of conflict must be engendered by at- 
tempts to play (or anticipate) a wifely role which includes deference to a spouse’s 
career needs (e.g., unhampered geographical mobility) regardless of the demands 
of one’s own career. Married women graduate students have been shown to suf- 
fer from conflicting expectations, social isolation, and pressure of multiple re- 
sponsibilities (Erbe, 1961; Feldman, 1973, 1974; Goodwin, 1967). And both 
single and married women typically withhold some degree of career commit- 
ment in order to meet more flexibly future contingencies related to marriage 
and parenthood (Angrist, 1969; Ginzberg & associates, 1966; Wegner, 1969). 

Furthermore, as Rossi (1970) has suggested, “the structure of a typical 
graduate department may itself exert a negative influence on both women stu- 
dents and women faculty leading to higher levels of career anxiety and attrition 
among women students” (p. 11). For example, the woman student finds few 
same-sex faculty role models, especially in senior positions. Faculty members 
may give women less encouragement and fewer opportunities than they give men. 
Finally, little provision is made for the typical needs of women in their twenties 
and thirties: opportunities for adequate child care or part-time enrollment are 
relatively rare. 

Thus there is considerable evidence to suggest that women students will 
be less ambitious than men. Level of ambition for both sexes is probably deter- 
mined by interactions of (a) background and demographic characteristics; (b) 
attitudes and personality; and (c) structural position in the university (e.g., sub- 
ject field) and its associated experiences. We know little about whether different 
variables are important for men and women in the formation of ambition, or 
whether the process is the same but the sexes have differential access to ambition- 
generating experiences. This paper does not explore all the possible interrelations 
of variables, but examines the ways in which several selected independent vari- 
ables affect the relationship of ambition and sex. 


PROCEDURES AND VARIABLES 


Questionnaires were mailed in the spring of 1971 to 1,300 American-borr 
graduate and professional school students at a large Midwestern state university 
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and usable responses were obtained from 76% of women and 73% of men. The 
sample was stratified both by sex and field of study.* Computer analysis of the 
data was carried out using the SPSS package program. 

As it was recognized that ambition is multidimensional (Turner, 1964), 
various measures of ambition and career orientation were derived from factor 
analysis of a number of questions. The measure used as the dependent variable 
in this paper is termed “scholarly eminence ambition” and assesses the desire to 
engage in behaviors leading to eminence among scholars, such as publishing and 
being an authority on a special subject in the field.* 

Sex was the primary independent variable in the study, but in addition a 
series of other variables related to sex and thought to be relevant to ambition 
were used as controls. First, an examination of differences in background charac- 
teristics between the men and the women showed these to be few. Women were 
somewhat less likely to be in the middle age-groups (25 to 34) and somewhat 
more likely to have had parents with at least a college degree. For students over 
25, women were considerably more likely to have had relatively wealthy families. 
In general, there were no sex differences in race, religion, mother’s occupation, 
father’s occupation, mother’s or father’s religion. 

Noticeable differences, however, were evident in measures of current family 
status, with women less likely to be married or to have children, especially pre- 
schoolers (see Table 1). It is interesting to note, however, that the oft-reported 
finding that women are more likely to be single may often be due largely to a 
tendency for women to be in the first few years of a graduate program. In the 


>From each of three fields of science, social science, and humanities, 150 men and’}50 wom- 
en were drawn by systematic sampling from a list provided by the university. In the same 
manner SO men and 50 women were selected from each of four professionally oriented 
fields: medicine, law, education, and social work. Other fields such as agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and dentistry were excluded from the population, as were foreign students, students 
in departments which only offered master’s degrees (e.g., journalism), and students in 
“area studies” departments which could not be classified under the main subject headings. 
In the analysis presented here, ms are weighted separately for each sex in such a way that 
persons in each field of study are “weighted up” or “weighted down” by an appropriate 
amount, so that they will be represented in the sample of each sex in the same proportion 
as in the population of each sex. 

“The relevant factor analysis here was based on two sets of items in the questionnaire. First, 
the respondent indicated on a 3-point scale the importance of each of 11] features of a 
potential job (e.g., enough money to live well, promise of job security, facilities and re- 
sources necessary for research). Secondly, the respondent was asked to rate the importance 
of doing each of a series of 8 activities in his or her lifetime (e.g., travel extensively, attain 
a high administrative position, publish in a professional journal). From a factor analysis of 
these questions, 6 factors emerged. Factor scales were constructed using the factor-score 
coefficients of items which loaded heavily on each factor. Individuals were given scores on 
each scale, and then categorized as high, medium, or low on each type of ambition accord- 
ing to whether they fell in the top, middle, or bottom third of the distribution of the sam- 
ple on that scale. The items which loaded heavily on the scholarly eminence ambition fac- 
tor (with loadings in parentheses) were publish in a professional journal (.76); become an 
authority on a special subject in my field (.73); become well known in my ficld (.66); have 
facilities and resources necessary for research (.66); have a position respected by profes- 
sionals in my field (.45); have the opportunity to be creative and original (.41). 
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Table I. Current Family Characteristics and Role Attitudes of 
Men and Women Respondents 
ees 


Men Women 
Current family characteristics % N % N 
Se Se eee 
Married 55 472 43 496 
Has children 44 261 360211 
Has children under 6 years old 35-261 S7e- 28 
Has children but none under 6 9 261 19-384 
Spouse or equivalent? is student 33 324 51 300 
Spouse or equivalent is homemaker 28 324 —- 300 
Spouse or equivalent is employed 
Professional/ proprietor 27 188! 15S 2B 
Semiprofessional 65 188 17 178 
Other . 14 188 Ss MIS 
Spouse or equivalent considers 
his/her career very important 23: +4307 TE > 202 
High score on “‘spouse-first orienta- 
tion” ¢ 2 472 +67 496 
Has traditional attitudes to women’s 
role 37 985 23 ae? 
Has innovative attitudes to women’s 
role 26 455 36 487 


a 


2This item and the next three below are based on questions 
about “spouse or equivalent,” so that the ms are larger than the 
number actually married. 

Some part-time workers and students were also classified as 
homemakers. 

¢See footnote § for definitions of these variables. 


sample studied here, women in the third and subsequent years of study were 
no more likely to be single than the men, and even in the first few years the 
only notable difference was among those aged 25 to 29. Women tended to be 
married to other students or to professionals, while men were married to semi- 
professionals or housewives. A big majority of women respondents felt that 
their husband’s career was more important than their own. Subsequent analysis 
will) examine the effects on ambition of being married and of having young chil- 
dren. It will also introduce an attitude variable termed ‘role innovativeness”’ 
intended to distinguish progressive from traditional attitudes towards women’s 
role. Women were more likely than men to be “innovative,” and the variable was 
strongly related (for women) to beliefs that one’s spouse’s career should come 
before one’s own (“‘spouse-first orientation”).* 


‘The measure called “spouse-first orientation” was developed by factor analysis of various 
items on the questionnaire and reflected (a) reactions to hypothetical competing job op- 
portunities for respondent and spouse; (b) an opportunity to agree oF disagree with a 
statement that in case of conflict, one would probably be willing to put one’s spouse's 
work needs ahead of one’s own; and (c) an assessment of the chances that the respon- 
dent would stop working for six months or more to facilitate his or her spouse's career. 


2). Tew he et 
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Four variables connected with what might be called “structural position” 
in the university were also selected for use in the analysis. These were field of 
study, highest degree expected, year of study, and possession of faculty sponsors. ~ 
Students were categorized into seven fields of study: medicine, law, education, 
social work, science, social science, and humanities. In the university population 
women were 33% of all students, but ranged from 6.9% of law students to 61.7% 
of social work studuents. Similarly, highest degree expected varied radically by 
sex. Just over half of the respondents of cach sex intended their highest degree 
to be a doctorate (including in this category medical degrees combined with 
master’s or doctorates). While 38% of women aimed for a master’s degree, only 
8% of the men did. Conversely, 36% of the men and only 8% of the women as- 
pired to first professional law and medical degrees. But when these first profes- 
sional degrees were excluded from consideration, men were strikingly more 
likely than women to aim for the Ph.D. in the remaining fields. Of all students 
who aspired to either master’s or doctorate degrees, 87% of men and 59% of 
women intended to obtain doctorates. This sex difference in Ph.D. choice was 


~ somewhat greater for students in science, social science, and humanities than for 


those in social work and education, where having a Ph.D. may be less critical for 
obtaining many jobs. 

As it was thought that ambition probably increases over time as the pro- 
fessional socialization process continues, students were asked how many aca- 
demic years they had spent at the university as a graduate or professional schoo] 
student. This variable was termed “year of study” and usually collapsed so that 
respondents were classified as ‘‘first- or second-year” or “third- or subsequent- 
year” students. Excluding law and medical students, women were 14% more 
likely than men to be first- or second-year students. 

The final structural position variable was level of faculty sponsorship, 
possession of which is commonly considered of critical importance to academic 
careers. There have been a number of charges that (male) faculty harbor antife- ’ 


SE NS Re OP ks SOR oe ee a ee WL ee, Sages sg 
About two-thirds of the women but only a few percent of the men scored in the top third 
of the sample on the scale developed from this factor. Because this variable was apparently | 
so meaningless for men, a different variable termed “role innovativeness” was uscd in the 
analysis of sex differences in ambition. Role innovativeness was strongly related to spouse- 
first orientation and was constructed by asking respondents to indicate which of three life 
patterns for women came closest to their own view: Pattern A stresses the differences be- 
tween the roles of men and women; centers women’s lives on home and family; and con- 
fines their job participation to such fields as teaching. social work, nursing, and secretarial 
service. Pattern B stresses greater equality and similarity in the roles of men and women 
than now exist and provides for greater participation of women in leadership positions in 
politics, the professions, and business. Finally, Pattern C emphasizes the way's in which 
women are oppressed by traditional ses-role definitions and advocates consciousness Tais- 
ing, eXploration of alternatives to the nuclear family, and liberation for women. Those 
who chose A or “Between A and B” were labeled “traditional”; those who chose B “mode- 
rate”: and those who chose “Between B and C” or C (and a few who indicated support for 
both B and C) were termed “innovative.” 
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Table II. Scholarly Eminence Ambition by Sex: Scholarly Eminence Ambition by Sex and 
Highest Degree Expected 
ee 
Students expecting Students expecting . 
first professional master’s or Ph.D. 


ents@ b 

Scholarly All students: degrees degrees¢ 
eminence Men Women Men Women Men Women 
ambition (N=472) (N=496) (N= 169) (N=39) (N=294) (N= 431) 
High 38% 29% 16% 23% 51% 31% 
Medium 26% 25% 31% 20% 23% 26% 
Low 36% 46% 53% 57% 26% 43% 

Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


?Gamma = .170. Gamma is a measure of association between ordinal variables. The higher 

the absolute value of the gamma, the stronger the relationship. Gamma rangesfrom .00 (no 
relationship) to a maximum of +1.00. More detail may be found in Mueller, Schuessler, 
and Costner (1970, pp. 279-292) or in Goodman and Kruskal (1954). 
This category only includes law and medical Students. Students whose intentions “over- 
lap” (e.g., students enrolled in social science who intend a law degree) are excluded 
from this part of the table. Gamma = .004. 

Gamma = .348, 


male prejudices and/or do not take women students seriously as scholars (Harris, 
1970; Schwartz & Lever, 1973). At least many women graduate students believe 
this is the case (Carnegie Commission, 1973; Committee on University Women, 
1970), and this belief appears to cause emotional strain (E. I. Holmstrom & 
Holmstrom, 1974). An item on the questionnaire was used to determine whether 
a student had faculty sponsors. About one-third of master’s and doctorate 


aspirants of each sex reported no sponsors; 30% of men but 20% of women re- 
ported two sponsors. 


RESULTS 


For the sample as a whole, as Table II] shows, men were only slightly more 
ambitious than women. However, this comparison is misleading because publish- 
ing and the like are not particularly relevant for law and medical students, and 
the sample had large numbers of male students in these fields. For students ex- 
pecting master’s or doctoral degrees with law and medical students excluded, the 
expected relationship between sex and ambition appeared: men were 20% more 


“Students were asked to think of the two university faculty members to whom they felt 
closest and to answer a number of questions about them. A faculty member was considered 
a sponsor if the student agreed that “This Person is a sponsor for me: someone who has 
made efforts to give me career or research advice, direct my program, employ me, or secure 
jobs, financial aid, privileges, etc. for me.” 


fins 
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Table Ill. Scholarly Eminence Ambition by Sex and Highest 
Degree Expected? 


Master's degree 
expected® Doctorate expected¢ 


Scholarly 
eminence Men Women Men Women 
ambition (N= 37) (N= 178) (N= 257) (N= 253) 


High - 23% 11% 55% 46% 
Medium 24% 20% 23% 30% 
Low 54% 69% 22% 25% 

Total 101% 100% 100% 101% 


{Medical and law students excluded. Percentages may not add to 
100% because of rounding. 

>Gamma = .309. 

©Gamma = .145. 


likely to have high eminence ambition than women (sce Table II). Further con- 
trols for field of study did not alter this relationship.” 

Controlling for highest degree expected (Table II) showed that among 
Ph.D. aspirants, sex differences in ambition were much smaller than for the 
group as a whole. Similarly, Table IV shows that while among first- and second- 
year students, men were considerably more ambitious than women, sex differ- 
ences were very small for those in third or subsequent years of study.® This re- 
sult is not just an artifact of a relationship between year of study and degree aspi- 
ration. Over half of women in their first two years of study were master’s degree 
aspirants, whereas only about one-fifth of women in later years were aiming for 
master’s degrees. A comparison of Tables 1V and V shows that among students 
in their first two years of study, sex differences in ambition were slightly re- 
duced when highest degree expected was controlled. But Table V also shows that 
the effects of year of study on sex differences in ambition were still strong 
among each group of degree aspirants. Among doctoral aspirants, sex differences 
in ambition disappeared for students beyond their second year of study. The 
crucial point is that among students in the first two years, even women doctoral 
aspirants were considerably less ambitious than comparable male peers. Thus 
the “channel” in which highly ambitious women were found was the Ph.D. 
route — but only after two years. 


?Law and medical students are excluded from further analysis and tabular presentation in 
this paper. This also means that in Table I] and subsequent tables that include the variable 
“highest degree expected,” base ns are slightly down because of the necessary e\clusion 
of some students not in medicine or law who nevertheless aspired toward a medical or law 
degree. In the interests of preserving as much information as possible, these students were 
not excluded fron. tables not using the ‘highest degree expected” variable. 

*Year of study was. of course, related to age of student. Thus an analysis of the relation- 
ships of sex, ambition, age, and year of study was carried out. This showed for each of 
three age groups that sex differences in ambition were much greater among those in later 
years. Year of study seemed clearly more important than age in this respect. 
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Tabl. .+. Scholarly Eminence Ambition by Sex and Year of 


Study4 
eeeeFeFeFeeseseSFSses 
1-2 years® 3 or more years 

Scholarly 
eminence Men Women Men Women 
ambition (N= 135) (N= 269) (V = 168) (N= 187) 
High 48% 20% 52% 44% 
Medium 25% 21% 22%. 31% 
Low 28% 59% 27% 25% 

Total 101% 100% 101% 100% 


-_eeeoeo 


4 Medical and law students excluded. Percentages may not add to 
100%% because of rounding. 

>Gamima = .522. 

Gamma = .071. 


The remaining university position variable considered was faculty sponsor- 
ship. Once degree was controlled, a control for level of sponsorship had little 


further effect on sex differences in scholarly eminence ambition. The same was. 


true when year of study was used in place of highest degree expected, except that 
with wo sponsors, the sex differences in ambition were somewhat reduced for 
students in the first two years. Unfortunately few students of either sex were in 
this favored position in their first few years. 

Before going on to speculate on the implications of these findings, we first 
look at the effects of controls for marital and parental status and attitudes to- 
wards women’s role. Being married was related to higher scholarly eminence am- 
bition for both sexes, but the relationship between sex and ambition stayed un- 
changed with marital status controlled. It was thought that women with young 
children might be rather ambitious as they would have to be highly motivated 
even to attend graduate school. There were only 33 women (and 69 men) 
in the sample with children under 6 years of age. These women were, in fact, 
very low on eminence ambition, with only 17% high compared to 54% of 
the men. The small numbers involved made further analysis difficult. However, 
these women remained relatively low on eminence ambition when compared to 
other women students, even when successive controls for year of study and high- 
est degree expected were introduced. Perhaps these women were at home more 
and thus out of the mainstream student culture and the research-oriented en- 
vironment, or perhaps they were just more concerned with family than career. 

For women, role innovativeness was related to scholarly eminence ambi- 
tion (gamma = —.256),’ to highest degree expected (gamma = .432), and less 
*Note that the absolute value of gamma shows the strength of the association between vari- 

ables. The negative sign here derives from the fact that one variable, scholarly eminence 
ambition, is ordered from high to low, while the other, role innovation, is ordered from 
low (traditional) to high (innovative). The negative sign merely reflects this fact; high scho- 


larly eminence ambition is associated with innovative attitudes. See also the note under 
Table If. 
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Table V. Scholarly Eminence Ambition by Sex, Year of Study, and Highest Degree Expected? 


Doctorate expected 


Master’s degree ex pected 


3 or more years 


CE 


1-2 years¢ 


Men 
(N = 104) 


3 or more years 


1-2 years? 


Men 


Scholarly 


Women 


(VN = 153) (N= 147) 


Men 


Women 
(NV = 106) 


Women 


(N=12) (N 


Women 
25) (N = 146) 


26% 
24% 


eminence 
ambition 


=31) 
1S% 
21% 


(N = 


56% 54% 
33% 


35% 
25% 


55% 
26% 


16% 
22% 
63% 


101% 


10% 
20% 
10% 
100% 


Medium 


Low 


High 


21% 
23% 
10 


14% 
101% 


41% 
101% 


19% 


100% 


64% 
100% 


50% 


100% 


y 
so 


Total 


ed. Percentages may not add to 100% because of rounding. 


2 Medical and law students exclud 


Gamma = .399, 
Gamma = .020. 
4Gamma = .389 
Gamma = .019. 
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strongly to year of ’ (gamma = .144). For men, innovativeness was not re- 
lated to any of these. The relationship of sex to ambition was examined, with 
highest degree expected and role innovativeness controlled. It was apparent 
that among “traditionals,” the sex difference in ambition was strong (even for 
Ph.D. aspirants, gamma = .484), while for other categories of highest degree and 
sole irmovativeness the differences were slight. Table VI shows the correspond- 
ing analysis using year of study and role innovativeness as controls. Sex differ- 
ences in ambition among “traditionals” were very strong, regardless of year of 
study. The sex differences remained fairly strong for “moderates” and “inno- 
vatives” if they were in their first two years; once past these years, however, 
women were as ambitious or more ambitious than comparable men. 

Thus, subscribing to traditional female roles had a negative impact on 
women’s ambition that was additional to the effects of highest degree and year of 
study. An unexpected finding also deserves further study. An examination of 
Table VI revealed that women in their first two years who were innovative were 
almost as likely to be ow on scholarly eminence ambition as were the traditional 
women. Moderates were less likely to be low. Table VII indicates that even wom- 
en Ph.D. aspirants who were innovative showed this tendency to be low on 
scholarly eminence ambition in their first two years. (Results were similar though 
less marked for women master’s aspirants in their first two years. There were too 
few master’s students past the second year of study to allow separate analysis.) 
This finding may mean that a number of women in their first years of study re- 
jected the pressures of both traditional role behavior for women and the careerist 
ethos of the academic world. It is likely that such women either change their 
values or do not pursue doctoral studies beyond a few years; by the third year, 
innovative attitudes appeared fully compatible with ambition. 

In summary, as long as men aimed for Ph.D.s — and most of them did — 
they had relatively high scholarly eminence ambition. Master’s aspirants were 
generally not ambitious, and one reason women as a group did not appear am- 


bitious was that so many women aimed for master’s degrees. However, aspiration - 


towards a Ph.D. degree did not in itself guarantee that women had ambition 
equal to that of comparable men, the women also were helped by surviving to 
an advanced year of study in a program and by holding nontraditional views 
about women’s role. Among women Ph.D. aspirants in their first two years, only 
the moderately innovative women or the few women with two faculty sponsors 
approached the men in ambition. Generally, faculty sponsorship, marital status, 
and field of study were less important in accounting for sex differences than had 
been supposed; while role innovativeness, highest degree expected, and especially 
year of study were particularly influential in determining which women would 


be as ambitious as their male peers. 
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Table VI. Scholarly Eminence Ambition by Sex, Year of Study, and Role Innovativeness? 


Innovative 


Moderate 


Traditional 


1-2 years 


3 or more years 


1-2 years 


Scholarly 


3 or more years 


1-2 years 


3 or more years 


eminence 


ee 
ee 


Men Wornen 


60% 
21% 


Men Women 


Men Women Men Women 


Men Women 


Men Women 


ambition 
High 


13% 
00% 


59% 
28% 
(69) 


46% 
24% 
30% 


16% 


25% - 
60% 
101% 
(96) 


42% 
24% 
34% 


31% 
100% 


41% 
28% 
(93) 


46% 
22% 
32% 


26% 
24% 
49% 


47% 
2% 
24% 


15% 
47% 
39% 


fo 


1 
100% 
($5) 


7% 
25% 
68% 


49% 
21% 
30% 


Medium 


Low 


1 


100% 


(48) 


100% 


(31) 


100% 
(60) 


99% 


100% 
(96) 


(53) 


101% 


100% 


100% 


Total 


(24) 


-689 600 431 032 409 -.291 


Gamma 


4 Medical and law students excluded. Percentages may not add to 100% because of rounding 


Table Vil. Ph.D. Aspirants’ Scholarly Eminence Ambition by Sex, Role Innovativeness, and Year of Study? 


3 or more years 


1-2 years 


Innovative Traditional Moderate Innovative 


Moderate 


Traditional 


Scholarly 


Women 


Men Women Men Women Men 


65% 
17% 


Men Women 


Men Women 


ambition 


Men Women 


61% 


27% 
12% 


100% 
(64) 
-.275 


48% 
25% 
27% 


13% 
100% 


50% 53% 
23% 34% 
27% 


24% 

53% 

18% 23% 
100% 


30% 
18% 
51% 


53% 44% 55% 
32% 32% 23% 
15% 24% 22% 


29% 
25% 
46% 


56% 
22% 
22% 


Medium 


Low 


High 


100% 


100% 


100% 


(15) 


490 


99% 


100% 100% 
(22) (51) 


(38) 


100% 100% 


100% 


Total 


(46) 


(67) 
-.137 


(53) 


(49) 


(41) 


467 182 479 


Gamina 


2 Percentages may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
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DISCUSSION 


These results suggest that graduate student men and women have rather 
different “student careers.”” “Career” refers to sequences of events in a given 
sphere of activity which a group progress through on the way to a recognizable 
goal (Roth, 1963, p. 94). For graduate students, there is the possibility that the 
“student career” may merge with an ‘academic career” if the appropriate ideol- 
ogies and motivations develop. Partly this happens through a process of “‘situa- 
tional adjustment” where the person “learns the requirements of continuing in 
each situation and of success in it” (Becker, 1964, p. 279). For Becker commit- 
ment is a consistent line of activity over time and in various situations, with 
feasible alternate activities rejected. One’s interests and perceptions of worth- 
while rewards converge on this line of activity; various “side-bets” constrain one 
to keep the commitment (Becker, 1960, 1964). The present study suggests that 
commitment to a high-power academic career is, in general, more readily devel- 
oped by graduate student men than women. Men who aimed for doctorates 
showed relatively high ambition in their first few years in graduate school. The 
male graduate student is likely to feel considerable pressure to be successful 
even as he enters the university. He has the weight of expectations of family, 
friends, and perhaps faculty to push him to invest heavily in his future career. 

On the other hand, women probably have less commitment and fewer side- 
bets at entrance, and the process of situational adjustment may be at once more 
difficult and more critical. With regard to initial commitment, various studies 
have suggested that women go to graduate school as an outlet for intellectual 
interests rather than as part of a vocational strategy (Feldman, 1973; Sharp, 
1970), Bernard (1964) has written that bright girls with compliant personalities 
drift into graduate school when “nothing more attractive offers itself” (pp. 59- 
60). Similarly, the present study showed that women first- and second-year stu- 
dents who were 25 to 29 years of age (and thus likely to have had some experi- 
ence outside the educational system) were more often unmarried than males of 
the same age and year of study. (This was nor true for other age groups.) This 
may mean that not being married motivates women to “drift back” to graduate 
school as well as to “drift on’ directly from college. The finding that even wom- 
en who aspired to Ph.Ds were not ambitious in their first years of graduate 
school is compatible with the suggestion of low or uncertain initial commitment. 

While men very rarely aim for terminal master’s degrees, a large number of 
women do so, and their ‘student career” may well hardly resemble that of the 
typical male student. But even when a woman decides she wants a Ph.D., her 
first few years’ experience in graduate schoo] must be critical in stimulating the 
kind of ambition men typically have from the beginning. The findings here sug- 
gest either that the initially less committed women Ph_D aspirants drop out, per- 
haps with a master’s degree, and/or that they take longer than men to develop 
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-nbition and commitment to an academic career. Both explanations a. y:0- 
bably true in part. The women may be like the physiology students interviewed 
by Becker and Carper (1956) who, because they were originally committed to 
medical careers, took several years to develop the appropriate ideologies and 
investments in physiology. A woman who enters graduate school with an uncer- 
tain commitment to an ambitious academic career may take some time to inter- 
nalize the appropriate values and motivations. | 

This process of “situational adjustment” is not only critical for women | 

but is likely to be difficult as well. If we can generalize from findings on under- 
graduates, women students may well have feelings of anxiety and self-doubt; 
they may see the consequences of success as both positive and negative; they 
may get inconsistent advice from family and male friends (Komarovsky, 1946, 
1973; Schwartz & Lever, 1973). Holding traditional views about women’s role 
can hamper the development of ambition for women but not men. On the other 
hand, very innovative ideas about women’s role may, paradoxically, bring a re- 
jection of “‘careerist”” ambition. Another barrier is suggested by the low incidence 
of women with young children in the sample; younger women who are ambi- 
tious may need to defer having children until after graduate school, a choice men 
do not as often face. Finally, if a woman is to aim for “success” in her own 
right, she may have to push temporarily to the back of her mind her probable be- 
lief that ultimately her own work will and should take second place to her hus- 
band’s (or future husband’s) career needs. As Bailyn (1965) has pointed out, 
the woman student or professional must always contend with the thought that 
retreating from difficult and ambitious work is an option for which she is as: 
likely to win praise as to experience disapproval. 

: Thus, student women may be performing a balancing act to permit max- 
imum flexibility and to reconcile ambivalence and ambition. Commitment to 
an academic career and to the performance of rewarded behaviors such as pub-| 
lishing in such a career is probably more equivocal than that of many male stu- 
dents and may require more time to achieve some resolution. If one were giving 
advice to an entering woman graduate student, one would suggest she develop, 
nontraditional attitudes about the proper role for women, and that she get into 
and survive in the appropriate graduate school ‘‘channel” that will encourage 
the belief that the rewards of ambition are worthwhile. Further research could 
profitably use interviews and participant observation to identify more clearly 
the stress points in the woman’s “student career” and to chart the development 
Or attrition of ambition and commitment over time. 

In the next decade or so, it is likely that the academic job market will be- 
come worse, not better, even for Ph.Ds (Cartter, 1972). The nature of the gradu- 
ate schoo] experience is crucial in preventing women academics from losing 
ground still further in such a market. The graduate school can probably do little 
directly to reduce beliefs in the primacy of the husband’s career and to encourage 
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role innovativeness in women. But the university can help indirectly by provid- 
ing more realistic chances for husbands and wives to have equivalent academic 
careers and by encouraging women to feel fully involved in university life 
through the generous provision of child care, the hiring and promoting of wom- 
en faculty, the institution of more flexible hours, and so on. Furthermore, the 
tendency of women to enter “‘channels” not conducive to the development of 
ambition could possibly be countered by a determined attempt of university 
counselors and faculty (1) to urge women students to aim for doctorates rather 
than master’s degrees, and (2) to encourage women doctoral aspirants from their 
very first year. 
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L “article examine les emplois des canadiennes principalement a partir des données du recensement. 
Malgre le changement des attitudes par rapportau travail feminin et Vaccroissement considérable de 
la participation feminine dans la force du travail. ka segregation professionnelle demeure virtuelle- 
ment la meme entre rggt et 1971. La plupart des femmes au travail continuent A étre concentrées 
dans quelques emplois, emplois 4 prédominance feminine. Les femmes se joignent a la force du 
travail par nécessité économique et on peut etablirune relation entre Paccroissement de la participa- 
tion feminine et de la disparité économique par une analyse des mouvements dans la distribution du 
revenu au cours des années et dans le nombre recevant un revenu dans chaque famille. Finalement, 
le bas salaire des femmes au travail et Mécart grandissant entre les hauts et les bas revenus ont été 
camouflés par |’énorme croissance du nombre de femmes mariées dans la force du travail. 


Using primarily census data. we examine the jobs held by Canadian women. Despite changing 
attitudes to women’s work and despite the substantial growth in the labour force participation of 
women, occupational segregation stays virtually unchanged between 1941 and 1971. Most working 
women remain concentrated ina few jobs, jobs which are dominated by female workers. 

Economic need has been chietly responsible for their joining the labour force, and a link can be 
established between increasing female Participation and growing economic disparity by analysing 
shifts over the years in income distribution and in the number of income recipients per family. 


Finally. both the low pay for women workers 
individual income recipients have been camoufl 


married women in the labour force. 


The sixties witnessed an increasing awareness 
of the disparities between male and female em- 
ployment in Canada. A burgeoning literature 
provided an analytical basis for this awareness 
and explored the social and psychological at- 
titudes contributing to the development of dis- 
tinct male and female jobs. The ‘women’s ques- 
tion’ assumed a central position in the mass 
media, 

According to Monica Boyd (1974:23). ‘during 
the 1970's, the majority of Canadians agreed 
that men and women received equal breaks, had 


and the growing disparity between high and low 
aged by the tremendous growth in the number of 


equal ability to run businesses, and equal citi- 
zenship status.’ Such a development is hardly 
Surprising, given the constant coverage in the 
media of the women recruits in the RcMp, 
women in politics and business. women writers, 
and so on, This focus on a few conspicuous 
women does not however necessarily reflect 
any fundamental change in the underlying real- 
ity; in fact, it obscures the basic lack of change 
for most working women. 

A historical analysis of employment reveals 
the continued segregation of women into 


* Thists a slightly revised version of a paper presented in May 1975 at the meetings of the Canadian Sociology 
and Anthropology Association in Fdmonton, Our thanks go to Alan HE Armstrong, Steven Langdon, Wynton 
Semple, and the readers from this Review for their helpful comments on the earlier version. Shortcomings suillin 


the paper remain of course our responsibility. 


+ My name appears first for alphabetical reasons only. 
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“women’s work.’ Between rggt and 1971. the 
female participation rate in the Canadian labour 
force! rose sharply, but there was little corres- 
ponding change in the nature of their work, 
Using mainly census data. this paper demon- 
Strates that most women in the labour force 
remain concentrated in a few low-skilled, 
poorly paid jobs. It then argues that most 
women take these jobs for reasons of economic 
need and, furthermore, that a link can be estab- 
lished between increasing female labour force 
Participation and growing economic disparity 
by analysing shifts over the years in income 
distribution and in the number of income reci- 
pients per family. 


PARTICIPATION IN PAID LABOUR 


Whatever the prevailing ideology, every year 
more women in’ Canada seek Paid em- 
ployment.? In 1941. only 20.7 per cent of all 
women worked for pay. By 1971, the female 
labour force participation rate had increased to 
39.9 per cent." This rapid growth occurred de- 
Spite the fact that women more than doubled 
their enrollment in educational institutions dur- 
ing this period, The Percentage of the female 
15-24 year age group attending school full time 
rose from 20.6 in 1941 lO 43.§ in 1971. In addi- 
tion.a Slightly larger Proportion of women were 
65 and over, past the normal retirement age. In 
other words, almost twice as many women were 
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in the labour force by the end of this 30-year 
Period in spite of the fact that a substantial and 
growing proportion of the women were either 
retired or in school. 

The trend towards a larger female Component 
of the labour force is both clear and accelerat- 
ing. Female workers made up less than one-titth 
(18.5 per cent) of the labour force in tog1 but 
more than one-third (34.6 per cent) in 1971. For 
the first time, during the 1951-61 intercensal 
Period, more women than Men (50.9 per cent as 
against 49.1 per cent) entered the labour force.4 
For the 1961-71 period, women were responsi- 
ble for a hefty 55.0 per cent of labour force 
growth: for the 1941-71 period as a whole, 
women accounted for 51.5 per cent of the 
growth, 


OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION 


Despite the Staggering increase inthe number of 
women in the labour force, the segregation of 
women ina relatively few occupations has re- 
mained stable over the 30-year Period under 
consideration. Rather than being distributed 
evenly over the Occupational structure, women 
have continued to be slotted into a few Jobs and 
have- remained practically absent from most 
others. The definitional Variations from census 
to census inhibit historical Comparisons of all 
occupations.’ The problem is Particularly acute 
in the case of the 1971 census when an entirely 


1 Inthis paper. the Participation rate of a particular group in the labour force is a percentage of the population, 


aged 15 and over. of the group. 


2 The data in the next wo paragraphs were calculated from the following census publications: r9g1 Census, Vol. 
1, Tables t and 445 1961 Census, Labour Force: Occupation and Industry Trends 1966 (Cat. 94-551). Tables 1 
and 2: 1971 Census, Vol. 1.2, Table 7.and Vol. 1.5. Table t.and Vol. 3.1, Tables 1 and 2. The other major source 
of labour force data is the Labour Force Survey, conducted ona monthly basis by Statistics Canada. We rely 
Primarily on the census because it provides detailed o¢cupational data and because its Coverage is somewhat 


More comprehensive. Table 6 is, however, based on the [ 
sources, see Statistics Canada, * Background Information 


abour Force Survey. Fora comparison of the two data 
Von the 1971 Census Labour Force Data.’ See also the 


Appendix to this paper for additional technical notes on the data used here. 


3 The use of these census years of course conceals the 


dramatic rise and fall of female Participation during and 


immediately after the Second World War. If Labour Force Survey estimates are used, the participation rate of 


women ruse steadily from 24.7 percentin tggt to 33.Spe 
1945 and plummeted to 25.3 percent in 1946(Labour C 


Feentin tog4, then dropped slightly to 33.2 Percentin 
anada, Women’s Bureau, 1974:227). The Royal 


Commission on the Status of Women in Canada ( 1970: 54-85), curiously, stated that‘ women’s participation rate 
did not drop much after the war,’ citing as evidence the fact that it reached its 1947 level by 1956. More to the 

point, the rate did not reach its 1945 level until 1966, afler sinking toa Post war low of 23.6 percent in 1954. Foran 
illuminating discussion of the similar use made of women asa reserve army of labour during the First World War, 


see Ramkhalawansingh ( 1974). 


4 The percentages in this Paragraph indicating intercens 
number of new male Workers was undoubtedly larger bet 
who left the labour force through retirement, death or, wh 
5 Any occupational classitication is necessarily arbitrary, 
detail it provides. The Census classifications have in gene 


al growth have been calculated ona net basis. The 
Ween 19st and 1961, but so too was the number of men 
atever, 

both as to the criteria it employs and to the amount of 
ral come to rely more on functional criteria (what the 


worker does) and less on industrial criteria (where the worker works) and to become more detailed. 
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TABLE I 


LEADING FEMALE OCCUPATIONS, 1941-61* 


ee 


1941 
Female Percentage 
percentage ofall 
of women 

Occupation occupation workers 
Stenographers & 

typists 95.9 9.4 
Sales clerks 41.4 6.8 
Babysitters, maid, 

& related service 

workerst 96.1 22. 
School teachers 74.6 7.8 
Tailoresses, furriers, 

& related workers*tt 67.8 6.2 
Waitresses & 

bartenderst 62.5 2.8 
Graduate nurses 99.4 3:2 
Nursing assistants 

& aides 71.0 1.0 
Telephone operators 92.6 ee: 
Janitors & 

cleaners 19.7 0.6 
Totals 74.3 02.1 


1951 1961 
Female Percentage Female Percentage 
percentage of all percentage of ail 
of women of women 
occupation workers occupation workers 
96.4 11.6 96.8 12.2 
32.9 8.3 re ae 7.8 
90.8 9:3 88.9 » fea 
72.5 6.5 70.7 6.9 
73.7 6.4 76.2 4.5 
66.7 3.4 70.5 3.6 
97.5 3.0 96.2 3.4 
72.4 1.6 78.9 2.9 
96.5 23 93.2 2.0 
py 6 12 31.5 1.8 
3% 54.0 73.6 52.8 


* ‘Leading’ refers to the 10 occupations with the most female workers for which comparable data are 
available from the 1941, 1951, and 1961 censuses. They are listed in the order of their 1961 size and accord- 
ing to the 1961 occupational classification. They are not however necessarily 1961 occupation classes, the 
most detailed level at which the data are presented. In several cases 1961 classes have had to be combined 
to provide comparability. But with one exception (tailoresses, furriers, and related workers), the occupations 
listed here were occupation classes, even if somewhat differently defined, in the 1941 Census. 

+ The occupational titles used for female workers are employed here. While the male equivalents ‘tailor’ 
and ‘waiter’ are unremarkable, the replacement of ‘maid’ by ‘kitchen helper’ is perhaps more noteworthy. 


t Does not include upholsterers 


sources: Calculated from 1961 Census, Labour Force: Occupation and Industry Trends 1966 (Cat. 94-551), 


Tables |, 8, and 88 


new classification scheme was introduced. In 
order to generate comparable data, we have 
selected the 10 occupations with the most 
female workers for which similar data are avail- 
able from the 1941. 1951. and 1961 censuses.® 
Our findings are presented in Table 1. A sepa- 
rate and more detailed Table i will provide a 
breakdown of broadly similar occupations as 
defined in the 1971 census. For both Tables 1 
and tt, two calculations are used to indicate the 
degree of segregation: the number of women in 
a given occupation (1) as a percentage of all 
workers in that occupation and (2) as a percent- 
age of all women workers. The former illus- 


6 Sce note * to Table t. 


trates the extent of sex-typing in a particular 
job; the latter the extent of female concentra- 
tion ina few jobs. 

At first glance, the concentration of women in 
the ro jobs listed in Table 1, while high through- 
out, decreased from 62.1 per cent of all women 
workers in 1941 to §2.8 per cent in 1961. This 
decline can be entirely accounted for in terms of 
the immense reduction in the number of domes- 
tics. Unfortunately, the various census occupa- 
tional classifications have not provided a sepa- 
rate and consistent category for what was, be- 
fore igst, far and away the largest female 
occupation,” While it is true, as Noah M, Meltz 


7 For this reason, ‘domestics’ will hereafter be placed in quotation marks when reference is made to a broader 
category in which domestics made up the overwhelming majority. 


ee ee 


(Ostry and Meltz, 1966: 49) has pointed out, that 
it is difficult to determine just how much of the 
decline in the broader category “babysitters, 
maids, and related service workers’ was real 
and how much was due to classification 
changes, we can be certain that most of these 
workers were domestics and that most of the 
decline in the numbers of domestics was real.* 
Babysitters began to be counted separately only 
in 1961 when they made up 9.2 per cent of the 
broader category for women or 0.7 per cent of 
all female workers. 

The decline in domestics, then, represented a 
major shift in the work women did. a shift which 
can alone account for the reduced concentra- 
tion of women in the 10 leading occupations of 
the period. If ‘domestics’ are removed trom the 
calculations in Table 1, the degree of concentra- 
tion in fact rose appreciably from 39.3 per cent 
In 1y4t to $4.7 percentin rgstand 4s. percent 
in 1961. In other words, women were increas- 
ingly concentrated in these g jobs, 

Not only were women concentrated in a lim- 
ited number of occupations, they also tended to 
dominate these occupations. that is. to out- 
number the men. Some jobs were women's 
jobs, and the sex-typing of jobs appears to have 
increased. By 1961, women made up more than 
70 per cent of the workers in all but two of the 
selected occupations in Table 1. Moreover, in 
these two jobs = sales clerks and janitors - the 
proportion of women was growing rapidly. In 
fact, the only occupations which did not experi- 
ence substantial increases in their female pro- 
portions were school teachers, graduate nurses, 
and ‘domestics.* 

These patterns of change among the leading 
female occupations deserve a further comment. 
While the declining female representation 
among ‘domestics’ may have been the result of 
changing census definitions, the school teacher 
and graduate nurse categories were not subject 
to such alteration. The percentage changes in 
the sex-typing of these jobs therefore rep- 
resented real declines for women. Put differ- 
ently, the female percentages dropped in the 
only two professional occupations that were 
significant for women workers. At the same 
time, the proportion of women grew by more 
than 10 percentage points in two relatively 
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low-skilled, low-paid vecupations, janitors and 
sales clerks. and by 8.0 per cent in another, 
waitresses and bartenders. 

In summary. then, Table t shows that the 
enormous growth in female labour force par- 
ticipation between 19qgi and ty61 meant very 
litle as far as occupational segregation was 
concerned. Both the concentration of women in 
a few jobs and the sex-typing of these jobs were 
maintained throughout the 20-year period. 

As mentioned previously, the entirely new 
occupational definitions used in the 1971 census 
make exact comparisons with earlier data 
difficult. One result of the radical changes is an 
understandable delay in the publication of the 
Statistics Canada trend report comparing the 
1971 occupational structure to those of previous 
census years. Since the report will not be avail- 
able before 1977 at the earliest, we have had to 
use unadjusted data to explore the recent de- 
velopments in occupational segregation. While 
our conclusions are therefore somewhat tenta- 
tive, we have little reason to doubt the continua- 
tion of patterns of segregation. 

Attitudes to women and their work may have 
changed since 196t, but such changes have had 
no appreciable effect on occupational segrega- 
tion. True, by 1971 Women were employed in 
virtually every listed occupation. While they 
were still excluded trom some jobs in. for ex- 
ample, stevedoring and the railway running 
trades, the presence of women in almost every 
job demonstrated that there was little biological 
Justification for job segregation.? The accep- 
tance of some women into jobs previously open 
only to menalso suggested that some employers 
at least’ were changing their minds about 
women’s capabilities. However, the publicity 
given to the participation of a limited number of 
women in men’s jobs also contributed to the 
creation of the false impression of equality in 
the job market, thus obscuring the continued 
concentration of most women in women’s jobs. 
Our evidence in support of this contention is 
primarily contained in Tables i and tn. 

Table it provides data on occupational 
categories that have been assembled to make 
them broadly similar to the leading occupations 
listed in Table 1, When Tables 1 and 1 are com- 
pared, there appears to have been a significant 


8 Sylvia Ostry (Ostry and Meltz, 1966: 49-50) has suggested that the domestics became nurses aides. doing the 
same kind of work, often under worse conditions. During the 1941-61 period, when the number of female 
‘domestics’ dropped by §6,054, the number of female nursing assistants and aides grew by 41.2%. Meanwhile, 
the number of female janitors and cleaners, also doing the same kind of work, grew by 26,621. 

9 In 1961, there were 630.930 male workers in the 44 (out of 332) occupations with no female workers. In 1971, 
there were only 287,50 male workers in the 76 (out of ggg) occupations with no female workers. 
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TABLE Il 


SIMILAR LEADING FEMALE OCCUPATIONS, 1971 


SS 


Occupation 


SS SSS 


Stenographers & typists 
Secretaries & stenographers (4111) 
Typists & clerk-typists (4113) 


Salespersons 
Salesmen & salespersons (sic), commodities, 
Nec (5135) 
Sales clerks, commodities (5137) 
Service station attendants (5145) 


Personal service workers 
Chambermaids & housemen (6133) 
Babysitters (6147) 

Personal service workers, NEC (6149) 


Teachers 
Elementary & kindergarten (2731) 
Secondary school (2733) 


Fabricating, assembling, & repairing of textiles, 
fur, & leather products 
Foremen (8550) 
Patternmaking, marking, & cutting (8551) 
Tailors & dressmakers (8553) 
Furriers (8555) 
Milliners, hat & cap makers (8557) 
Sewing machine operators, textile & similar 
materials (8563) ‘ 
Inspecting, testing, grading, & sampling (8566) 
Fabricating, assembling, & repairing, Nec (8569) 
Graduate nurses 
Supervisors, nursing occupations (3130) 
Nurses, graduate, except supervisors (3131) 
Waiters & bartenders 
Waiters, hostesses, & stewards, food & beverage 
(6125) 
Bartenders (6123) 
Nursing assistants, aides & orderlies 


Nursing assistants (3134) 
Nursing aides & orderlies (3135) 


Telephone operators (4175) 
Janitors, charworkers, & cleaners (6191) 
Totals 


source: Calculated from 1971 Census, Vol. 3.2, Table 8 


drop from §2.8 per cent in 1961 lo 46.4 per cent 
in 1971 in the concentration of women as a 
whole. For the previous intercensal periods, the 
removal of one category, ‘domestics.’ more 
than accounted for the apparent decreases in 
concentration. It did not quite do so for the most 


Female Percentage 
percentage of all 
of female 
occupation workers 
96.9 12.3 
97.4 9.1 
95.6 3.2 
51.0 6.7 
21.8 0.6 
66.0 6.0 
4.3 - 
93.5 3.4 
95.5 0.5 
96.6 0.8 
92.2 780 
66.0 6.4 
82.3 4.5 
44.5 1:9 
76.0 3.4 
27.4 0.1 
32.6 0.1 
73.0 0.6 
48.8 - 
57.4 - 
90.1 2.2 
84.1 0.1 
72.3 0.3 
95.4 39 
92.8 0.5 
95.8 3.4 
76.6 4.1 
82.9 4.0 
14.5 0.1 
79.2 2.9 
91.9 0.9 
74.4 2.0 
95.9 1.2 
32.4 9 | 
72.0 46.4 


recent period. The over-all concentration of 
women in the remaining g leading eccupations 
declined trom gs.t per cent in rg6t to 43.0 per 
cent in 1971. Once again it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this represented a real decline or 
merely a change in classification. '° 


to We will have more to say about the 1971 concentration of female workers as part of the discussion of Table i 


below. 
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The extent of the sex-typing of the leading 
female occupations, taken logether. appears to 
have been 72.0 per cent, remarkably similar to 
that of earlier years. In. 7 of the 10 occupations, 
women made up over three-quarters of the 1971 
workers. Their proportions of the only two pro- 
fessional occupations, teaching and nursing. 
continued to shrink, As well, they continued to 
grow as proportions of all waiters and janitors, 
occupations requiring less skill and command- 
ing less pay. In only two other occupations were 
there significant changes in sex-typing. In one 
of these, the salespersons category, the appar- 
ent reversal of an earlier trend may have been 
the result of alterations in the classification sys- 
tem. The other occupation with a significant 
change in sex-typing between 1961 and 1971 
was ‘domestics,’ which became an even more 
predominantly female job. Again, classification 
changes may have been responsible. This oc- 
cupation came to include such diverse groups as 
theatre ushers and masseuses while no longer 
containing workers performing menial tasks 
such as ‘scullery maid’ and ‘water boy’ in eating 
places. 

If the new 1971 occupation classification 
scheme prevents us for the moment from mak- 
ing strict Comparisons over time, it also allows 
us to gain much greater insight into the structure 
of current occupational segregation. The larger 
occupational categories of previous censuses 
had obscured some of the sex-typing and con- 
centration then taking place. With the provision 
of more detail, we can be much more specitic 
about where the women workers were concen- 
trated and can see much more clearly the nature 
of the sex-typing of jobs. Thus the removal from 
Table oof the 1g occupations which in 1971 
contained less than 1.0 per cent of women 
workers would reduce the over-all concentra- 
tion by only 4.7 per cent to 41.7 per cent while 
increasing the degree of sex-typing of the re- 
maining 12 occupations to 75.9 per cent. 

Moreover, the detail provided in Table 
sheds considerable light on the sex-typing of 
particular jobs which had previously been com- 
bined. To take two examples, women in general 
worked as waitresses but not bartenders and as 
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sales clerks but not service station attendants. 
There were also several significant cases of 
further detail revealing that men held the better 
Jobs within the larger former categories. Sales- 
men and salespersons [sic], who required some 
technical knowledge of the products they sold. 
were 78.2 percent male. while sales clerks, who 
did not require such knowledge, were by con- 
trast 34.0 per cent male.'' The better paid sec- 
ondary school teachers were §5.§ percent male, 
while elementary and kindergarten teachers 
were 17.7 per cent male. Only 9.1 per cent of 
sewing machine operators were male. but 72.6 
percent of the foremen of the broader category, 
in which the operators were much the largest 
occupation, were male. Even among graduate 
nurses, 7.2 per cent of the supervisors were 
male as against 4.2 per cent of those who were 
supervised. 

Nothing has been written here so far about 
what has been since 1951. the largest female 
occupation by a considerable margin. stenog- 
raphers and typists. The high degree of sex- 
typing of this job as well as the high concentra- 
tion of women in it apparently changed little 
between ty6t and 1971. Yet it comprised but 
two of the many large clerical occupations 
dominated by women in 1971. The five largest 
of these other clerical occupations are promi- 
nent in Table wt, a table consisting of all the 
other occupations with more women workers 
than there were women telephone operators in 
1971. 

The importance of clerical occupations for 
women that is suggested in Table it can be 
examined more systematically by bringing to- 
gether all the clerical occupations. Phe female 
clerical workers whose jobs are listed in Tables 
Hand tt constituted 27.7 per cent of all female 
workers in 1971. If they are combined with the 
other female workers in smaller clerical occupa- 
tions, itis found that fully 44.4 per cent of all 
women workers did clerical work in the most 
recent census year. In addition, it ts clear that 
this concentration has been steadily on the in- 
crease since 1941, however cautious we must be 
in comparing 1971 data with those from earlier 
censuses.'* In 1941, 18.5 percent of the women 


it We wish to make it perfectly clear that the ‘salesmen and salespersons’ job title for unit group 5145 was the 
creation of Statistics Canada. [tis not possible to be so clear concerning the extent to which the distinction 
between it and the ‘sales clerk’ group was based on required technical knowledge and the extent to which it was 


itself a reflection of sex-typing. 


12 Although we have left telephone operators out of the total clerical category throughout this discussion for 
Purposes of comparability, the 1971 clerical category remained not striclly Comparable with those of previous 
censuses. However, the substantial growth in clerical work for women was unmistakable. 
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TABLE Itt 


OTHER LEADING FEMALE OCCUPATIONS, 1971 


rae oe on eee a eT a 


Occupation 


Bookkeepers & accounting clerks (4131) 

Tellers & cashiers (4133) 

Farm workers (7182) 

General office clerks (4197) 

Other clerical & related Occupations, NEC (4199) 
Receptionists & information clerks (4171) 
Chefs & cooks (6121) 

Packaging occupations, Nec (9317) 

Barbers, hairdressers, & related workers (6143) 


Totals 


in the labour force held clerical jobs. By 1951 
this concentration had increased by almost 10 
Percentage points to 28.0 per cent, and it 
reached 29.6 per cent in 1961. 

It was argued above that almost all of the 
decline in female occupational concentration 
could be accounted for in terms of the dramatic 
reduction in “domestics.” We would now argue 
that the concentration of women in a few jobs 
has remained quite steady for 30 years, despite 
the ‘domestics,’ if the clerical workers other 
than stenographers and typists are added to the 
list of leading female occupations presented in 
Tables 1 and it. In other words, the tremendous 
growth between tggt and 1971 in clerical jobs 
for women, while associated with an increased 
division of labour within the office, did not en- 
tail the desegregation of women’s work.!3 

Before turning to a consideration of the aver- 
age incomes in the most important female occu- 
pations, a brief diversionary note on women in 
professional and technical jobs is in order. 
Table tv provides the basis for further insight 
into the nature of job segregation. In the past 
few years, the mass media have focused a good 
deal of attention on the steady movement of 
women into the glamorous and fulfilling world 
of professional and technical work. The publi- 
city is scarcely justified by their numbers. Cer- 
tainly there were more women doctors, 
lawyers, and university teachers in 1971 than 
ever before in Canada, both in absolute terms 


Female Percentage 
percentage of all 
of female 


occupation workers 
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63.5 23. 
source: Calculated from 1971 Census. Vol. 3.2, Table 8 


and relative to the female labour force and to the 
numbers of men in these occupations: but this is 
beside the point. Professional and technical 
women still accounted for only a very small 
Proportion of the female labour force. espe- 
cially if the two-thirds of them in elementary 
and secondary teaching and in nursing are ex- 
cluded. Moreover, most of them still worked in 
occupations that were dominated by workers of 
one sex. The selected occupations in Table tv 
are listed according to the number of women 
workers in them. In total, the table represents 
fewer women than were inthe single occupation 
receptionists and information clerks in 1971. 
These 12 professional and technical occupa- 
tions provided only 1.5 per cent of all female 
workers in 1971. 

In addition, some technical and professional 
Jobs were clearly sex-typed as women's work 
and others as men’s work. More than three- 
quarters of the dental hygienists, librarians, 
physiotherapists, and dietitians were women. 
At the same time, more than three-quarters of 
the university teachers, doctors, pharmacists, 
lawyers, industrial engineers, and dentists were 
men. 

An examination of the concentration of 
women in the professional and technical occu- 
pations taken as a whole over the entire 1941-71 
period reveals an interesting lack of change. In 
1941, 15.6 per cent of all female workers were 
employed in the technical and professional oc- 


13 Infact, ifthe 12 specific 1971 occupations from Table containing over t.oper cent of the female labour force 
were added to the g octupations listed in Table 11, 6§.9 per cent of all women workers would be inclualed. By 
comparison, the 21 largest occupations for male workers contained only 36.8 per cent of them in 1971. Female 
workers were much more concentrated in a few occupations than were male workers. 
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i 
TABLE IV iif 
FEMALE WORKERS IN SFLECTED PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS, 197| | 
) Female Percentage i 
percentage of all a 
) of female ‘ll , 
’ Occupation occupation workers : i 
H Dental hygienists, assistants, & technicians (3157) 16.6 0.3 f 
i Social workers (2331) 53.4 0.2 
} Librarians & archivists (2351) 76.4 0.2 
: Physiotherapists, occupational, & other therapists (3137) 81.6 Or? | 
University teachers (2711) 16.7 0.1 
Physicians & surgeons (3111) 1.1 - 0.1 | 
Pharmacists (3151) 23.1 0.1 ti. 
Psychologists (2315) 47.2 0.1 
Dietitians & nutritionists (3152) 95.3 0.1 ‘ 
t Lawyers & notaries (2343) 4.8 - i! i 
Industrial engineers (2145) 3.3 - 
{ Dentists (3113) 4.7 - : 
| Totals 29.0 > 
source: Calculated from 1971 Census, Vol. 3.2, Table 8 
cupations. By tgst, this figure had dropped to merely maintained their share of these jobs = in 
} 14-4 per cent, only to rise again to 15.5 percent spite of changing attitudes and extensive 
} in 1961. However, the concentration of women publicity.'4 
j in these occupations declined slightly in 1971 to 
: 15.1 per cent. Although more women were en- PAY AND SEGREGATION 
} gaged in technical and professional work in 1971 
than ever before, many more women continued There are not only women’s jobs, there are also 
to hold other, less attractive and financially re- women’s wages. Sex-specific pay accompanies 
warding jobs. occupational segregation and the gross ine- 
A similar lack of change is revealed by an qualities cannot be explained away by differ- 
examination ‘of sex-typing in the professional ences in skill levels or hours of work.'S As 
é and technical occupations taken as a whole over Table v demonstrates, the average income of 
§ the entire 1941-71 period. The minor shifts that women with paid work was less than half that of 
i took place in the sex-typing of some specific men in 1971.'® Although women in every occu- 
j professional and technical jobs tended to cancel pation listed received lower incomes than their 
each other out. Women filled 45.3 per cent of male counterparts, there was a wide variation in 
| the professional and technical jobs in 1941, 43.3 the percentage difference by occupation. 
| percentin both 1951 and 1961, and 4S.1 percent The greatest inequality existed in the waiter. 


in 1971. Over this 30-year period, women janitor, and sales clerk categories. Between 


14 The data in these two paragraphs were calculated from the 1961 Census. Labour Force: Occupation and 

i Industry Trends 1966 (Cat. 94-551), Tables 8 and 8B, and from the 1971 Census, Vol. 3.2. Table 8. For 1971, 
workers in the six new professional and technical major groups in fields ranging from the natural sciences and the 
social sciences to religion, teaching, health, and even the performing arts were included. with the exceptions of 
nursing assistants, aides, and orderlies, who had not been considered to be in the professional and technical 
category before 1971. Even with the removal of these women, the concentration of women in the professianal and 
technical occupations is slightly overstated in 1971 aS Compared with earlier years due to definitional changes. 

j 1g The data holding skill levels, as measured primarily by educational attainment and years of experience, 

‘ 7) ys constant are best developed in some of the professional and technical occupations, The data holding hours of 
t 
i 


work constant are most easily developed by examining hourly rates of pay. See for example Labour Canada, 
Women's Bureau (1974: especially 71-121). 

16 As noted, Table v consists of all the occupations which in 1971 had at least 1.0 per cent of the female labour 
force. There is only one addition to the detailed occupations shown in Tables teand tt: itis yetanother clerical 


occupation, library and file clerks, which was 82.2 per cent female and contained 1.0 per cent of all women 
workers. 
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TABLE V 


1970 AVERAGE INCOMES FOR MEN AND WOMEN FROM THE LARGEST FEMALE OCCUPATIONS OF 197] 


am en a ee ee 


Women's income 


Average Average asa 

income income percentage of 
Occupation for men for women men’s income 
All occupations $6574 $3199 48.7 
Secretaries & stenographers (4111) 7312 3952 54.0 
Sales clerks, commodities (5137) 4262 1803 42.3 
Bookkeepers & accounting clerks (4131) 5828 3660 62.8 
Elementary & kindergarten teachers (2731) 7041 5378 76.4 
Waiters (6125) 2992 1442 48.2 
Tellers & cashiers (4133) 3813 2325 * 61.0 
Farm workers (7182) 1784 1322 74.1 
Nurses, except supervisors (3131) 5795 4566 78.8 
Typists & clerk-typists (4113) 5110 3066 60.0 
General office clerks (4197) 5364 3326 62.2 
Sewing machine operators (8563) 4663 2660 57.0 
Personal service workers, Nec (6149) 2583 1554 60.2 
Janitors (6191) 4220 1892 44.3 
Nursing aides & orderlies (3135) 4839 3069 63.3 
Secondary school teachers (2733) 9152 6762 73.9 
Other clerical workers, Nec (4199) $552 3032 54.9 
Receptionists & information clerks (4171) 4144 2805 67.7 
Chefs & cooks (6121) 4000 2299 ye 
Packaging workers, NEC (9317) 3524 2520 bt ee} 
Barbers & hairdressers (6143) 4655 2627 56.4 
Telephone operators (4175) 4480 3108 69.4 
Library & file clerks (4161) 3850 2847 73.9 


NOTE: Included are ail the occupations which in 1971 contained at least 1.0 per cent of the female labour 
force. The occupations are listed in the order of the number of women in them. Only those workers with 
some employment income are included in the calculations of average income. 


SOURCE: 1971 Census, Vol. 3.6, Table 14 


1961 and 1971, women significantly increased 
both their concentration in and proportions of 
the first two jobs, waiters and janitors. This may 
also have been true in 1971 for sales clerks since 
most women in the broader salespersons cate- 
gory fell within this group. However, the change 
in classification makes comparison difficult.'7 
The only two categories in which women 
earned as much as 7§ per cent of what men 
earned were professional occupations: nurses, 
except supervisors, and elementary and kin- 
dergarten teachers. It is significant that between 
1961 and 1971 women declined much more as a 
percentage of school teachers than they did in 
any other leading occupation and that their con- 
centration in this occupation also declined ap- 
preciably. The relationship between pay and 
segregation in the leading female occupations is 
clear. More women entered those occupations 
with the lowest pay and the highest pay differ- 
entials while more men entered the occupation 


with the highest pay and the lowest pay differ- 
ential. 

In spite of legislation specifically requiring 
equal pay for equal work, Canada has men’s ° 
jobs and women’s jobs. men’s pay andwomen’s 
pay. As Sylva Gelber has frequently pointed out 
(for example. 197ga and 1974b), equal pay legis- 
lation may serve to reinforce segregation in- 
stead of equalizing pay. Rather than raise 
women’s wages to match those of their male 
conterparts, employers may simply hire women 
only and pay them all at the same low rate. And 
of course the legislation is largely irrelevant for 
the many women working in jobs where virtu- 
ally no men work. Occupational segregation 
and wage differentials go hand in hand. 


THE PARTICIPATION OF MARRIED 
WOMEN 


The census data demonstrate that the patterns ‘ 


17 It may be recalled that both the female concentration in and the share of this occupation grew between 1941 
and 1961. 
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TABLE VI 


MARRIED WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCF, 1941-7] 


rr 


Participation Marital status of female workers 

rate of (in percentages) 

married ——— 
Year women* Single Married* Other* 
ETS ES LE ee he Ee Eee RS es SSR ede ee 
1941 4.5 80.0 ter ics 
1951 11.2 62.1 30.0 7.9 
1961 20.8 42.5 47.3 10.2 
197] 33.0 34.4 56.7 9.0 


a ee: er ee MEDS ee NEE PSS ee ee 
* For 1941 and 1951, separated women are included with married women, while for 1961 and 1971 they 
are included in the Other category, that is, along with widows and divorced women. 


sources: For 1941 and 1951, Canada, Ministére du Travail, Division de la main d’ceuvre féminine, La 
Femme Canadienne au Travail (Publication No. 1), Ottawa: Imprimeur de la Reine, 1957, pp. 10 and 13. 
For 1961 and 1971, Canada, Labour Canada, Women’s Bureau, Women in the Labour Force 1971: Facts 


and Figures, Tables 9 and 10 


of occupational segregation remained stable 
from 1941 to 1971. But this raises a further ques- 
tion: why have so many more women begun to 
participate in a segregated job structure where 
they can expect low pay? For single women, the 
answer seems obvious. Throughout the period 
under consideration, the majority of single 
women had to work to support themselves. But 
they have not been responsible for the sharp 
increase in over-all female participation as their 
participation rate has in fact dropped slightly. 
Their share of the female labour force has de- 
creased markedly from 80.0 per cent in 1941 to 
34.4 per cent in 1971 because of the entry of 
huge numbers of married women into the work 
force. It is this entry of married women that 
needs to be explained. 

It is frequently argued that ‘the degree of 
female participation is basically a function of 
the employment opportunities for female work- 
ers’ (Dymond, 1964:10). Most men must enter 
the labour force in order to support themselves 
and their dependants. Married women, how- 
ever, have some degree of choice in terms of 
working outside the home since they are not 
usually the major source of income for the fam- 
ily. Therefore the supply function of married 
women in the labour force is highly elastic. 
“Married women have a three-way choice in 
allocating their time, between paid work, lei- 
sure, and unpaid homework, and this allocation 
of time is a family decision’ (Skoulas, 197g:20). 

This ‘consumer choice’ model (Skoulas, 
1974:87). popular in the literature on female 
participation rates, does explain some of the 
variability in female employment, but indi- 
vidual choice alone cannot account for the 


dramatic increase in the number of married 
women in the labour force. Table vi documents 
the constantly accelerating participation rate of 
married women. Such participation cannot be 
defined as marginal, transitory, or highly elas- 
tic. The striking and persistent increase in the 
number of married women seeking employment 
in spite of job segregation and low pay suggests 
that it may not be a matter of choice but of 
necessity for most women joining the labour 
force. 

Various studies have explored demographic, 
economic. and social factors which may 
influence the married woman's decision to work 
(Cf. Allingham. 1967; Allingham and Spencer, 
1g68; Ostry, 1968; Skoulas, 1974: Spencer and 
Featherstone, 1970). Their results suggest that 
a married woman's participation in the labour 
force can be related in some degree to general 
economic conditions and to such factors as her 
earning potential, geographical location, age, 
immigration status, and social values. By con- 
trast, her participation is strongly related to the 
presence of young children in the home, to her 
formal education, and to her husband's income. 
While it is difficult to determine conclusively 
the relative importance of these factors, we 
would contend that for most women the under- 
lying issue is economic need. Although the 
presence of children and the woman's educa- 
tion may be variables that are independent of 
income requirements, in many cases these fac- 
tors are also related to economic need. 

According to Ostry (1968:17), ‘the labour 
force participation of married women is in- 
fluenced not only by whether or not they have 
children at home but also by the ages of the 
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children.” The participation rate is very low for 
women with preschool children. This is not 
simply a question of social values since the high 
cost and scarcity of adequate day-care tacili- 
lies may prohibit these women from seeking 
work.'® If a woman can obtain only a low- 
paying job, she has little to gain in economic 
terms by working while her children are young. 
A study by Spencer and Featherstone (1970) 
suggests that lack of child-care arrangements 
may be more significant than social values in 
determining labour force participation. They 
found a positive relationship between the par- 
ticipation rates of married women and the pres- 
ence of an additional adult in the home. This 
adult may provide a cheap and convenient 
babysitting service. thus freeing the woman for 
work outside the home. 

While the presence of young children in the 
home may discourage the woman from working 
unless she has suitable babysitters. the pres- 
ence of older children at home may provide a 
positive incentive to find paid work. There can 
be no doubt that mothers are more likely to 
work after their children reach school age, as 
Allingham and Spencer (1968: 15-16) and Ostry 
(1968:17-19) have shown. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, their studies have ignored the specific ef- 
fects of the continued presence in the family of 
full-time students aged 1§ to 24. In tg71. these 
students made up fully 19.0 per cent of all chil- 
dren under 2§ living at home, compared to 8.8 
per cent in 1941. Moreover, in 1971 46.8 per 
cent of the entire 15-24 year age group were 
full-time students, compared to 20.2 per centin 
tggt.'? This growth in the student population 
has undoubtedly had a two-fold effect on family 
income which bears further scrutiny. Not only 
were these children not contributing to the 
household income, they also required addi- 
tional financial support to meet their educa- 
tional and living expenses. This suggests that 
many women do not work while their children 
are young because they cannot afford to; but do 
work when the children grow older because 
they cannot ufford not to. 

Ifa woman has attained a high level of formal 
education, children are a much less important 


factor in her decision to enter the labour force. 
Nicholas Skoulas (1974:88) found ‘a remarkable 
pattern of increasing labour force participation 
with rising educational level.’ The more educa- 
tion a woman has, the more likely she is to work 
outside the home. This holds true whatever the 
age and number of her children, although a 
woman with an advanced education tends to 
marry later and to have fewer children or none 
atall. It may be that education alters a woman's 
attitude to home and work, but it also provides 
access to the more interesting and financially 
rewarding jobs. With good wages, a woman is 
better able to obtain satisfactory child-care ar- 
rangements for her children. 

Although education appears to exert a more 
powerful influence on the labour force partici- 
pation of women than most other factors, we 
should not assume that educational achieve- 
ment is the major force for most women in de- 
termining whether they will seek employment. 
As with professional and technical workers, it is 
easy but misleading to pay too much attention 
to women with advanced education. The fact 
that 65.3 percent of the women with at least one 
university degree participated in the labour 
force in 1971 (1971 census, Vol. 3.1, Table 19) is 
interesting but must be balanced by the fact that 
only 4.2 per cent of Canadian women had a 
degree by April 1972 (Canada. Labour Canada 
Women’s Bureau, 1974:239). And the influence 
of educational achievement on a wife's labour 
force participation may be modified, even coun- 
tered by an unambiguously economic factor: 
her husband's income. As Ostry (1968: 31) has 
argued, ‘the “pull” of the market exerted by 
good earning opportunities for women (result- 
ing from high educational achievement) was 
weakened or even nullified when their hus- 
bands’ earning ability was very high.’ 

The strong relationship) between the 
husband's income and the wife's likelihood of 
secking paid work has been widely noted. 
“There is, for all levels of income. a negative 
relationship between the wife's labour force 
participation and measures of the family’s in- 
come excluding wife's earnings’ (Skoulas, 
1974:87). ‘There is clear and convincing evi- 


18 At the close of the Second World War, when jobs had to be found for the hundreds of thousands of returning 
servicemen, the federal government certainly did not rely on propaganda about the proper place of married 
women, It quickly terminated the substantial support for day-care facilities which had been provided during the 


war, 


19 These data were calculated from the 19g1 Census, Vol. i, Tables tand 4g, and Vol. v, Table tg, and from the 
1971 Census, Vol. 1.2, Table 7, and Vol. 1.5. Table 1, and Vol. 2.2. Table 19. 
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TABLE Vii 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL INCOME BY QUINTILES, 1951-7] 


Lowest Second Third Fourth Highest 
Year quintile quintile quintile quintile quintile 
All individuals 
1951* 3.2 9.2 17.4 25.2 45.0 
1961* Bg 8.9 IT. 26.0 44.8 
197] 2.0 722 15.5 26.0 49.2 
1971+ 233 9.2 15.8 25.8 45.8 
Wage earners 
1951* 4.2 12.0 18.6 25.0 40.3 
1961* Eg 11.7 18.7 25.6 40.3 
1971 a3 10.1 17.8 25.8 44.0 
Unattached individuals 
1951* 2.7 8.9 16.1 25.8 46.6 
1961* 3:1 7.8 14.8 26.6 47.7 
1971 2.9 8.0 14.9 25.8 48.5 
1971¢ ka 9.2 15.8 25.8 45.8 
Families 
1951* 6.1 12.9 17.4 22.4 41.1 
1961* 6.6 13:3 18.3 23.4 38.4 
197] 5.6 12.6 18.0 fe 4 40.0 " 
1971t 6.4 13.5 18.5 23.8 37.8 
* Excludes farm income 


t Represents income after income taxes, but no other t 


axes, have been removed 


sources: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Income Distributions (Cat. 13-529), Tables 9 and 12; 
Canada, Statistics Canada, Income After Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 1971 (Cat. 13-210), p. 16 


dence that.a married woman is less likely to be 
in the labour force the higher the level of the 
family income available, exclusive of her earn- 
ings’ (Spencer and Featherstone, 1970:82). 
‘The lower the husband's income. the higher 
the frequency of the labour force membership 
of wives’ (Ostry, 1968225), This suggests that 
most women work outside the home, not be- 
cause they want to fulfil themselves, not be- 
cause there are stimulating jobs available to 
them in the labour market, not because they 
have changed their minds about a woman's 
place, but because they need the money. As 
Gelber (1972:7) put it. one can ‘assume that the 
vast majority of women, particularly married 
women with young children, who double their 
own burden by going out to work, are employed 
because of economic need.’ : 

To conclude, the literature on the labour 
force participation of women singles out three 
factors as being especially important. Our con- 
tention is that most women work because they 
need the moncy. This is the case almost by 
definition of the relationship of the married 
woman's participation to her husband's in- 
come; but the other two factors, education and 


the presence of children, also have economic 
aspects which contribute to the economic 
character of the married woman's motivation 
for seeking employment. 


ECONOMIC NEED 


While these studies indicate the economic 
rationale for women working, they fail to ex- 
plain this economic need. We have Suggested 
that older children living at home and attending 
school constitute an additional financial burden 
that encourages the wife to supplement the fam- 
ily income. However, the increasing disparity 
amongst’ wage earners in Canada provides 
stronger motivation for women to enter the 
labour force. In order to maintain the family’s 
economic position, many wives must seek em- 
ployment outside the home. : 

Leo Johnson has argued that the enormous 
rise since 1951 in per-capita income and average 
per-earner income has camouflaged an increas- 
ing inequality. If the over-all averages are 
broken down, ‘there emerges a pattern of grow- 
ing disparity between rich and poor workers 
and a catastrophically declining level of pur- 
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TABLE VIit 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIFS BY NUMBER OF INCOME RECIPIENTS, 1951-71 
LS SS a ey ee eS.) See ee ees Se A eS ee ee ee 


Namber of income 


recipients in family 1951+ 1961+ 1971 
None 0.4 0.5 0.3 
One Recipient $7.0 Sa? 34.7 
Two Recipients 29.7 34.7 47.6 
Three Recipients 8.7 8.6 11.6 
Four Recipients 3.0 2.4 4.3 
Five or More Recipients Let 0.6 1.4 


nn 


* Excludes unattached individuals 
t+ Excludes families with one or more farmers 


sources: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Income Distributions (Cat. 13-529), Table 14; Canada, 
Statistics Canada, Income Distributions by Size in Canada 1971 (Cat. 13-207), Table 25 


chasing power among the lower deciles’ (John- 
Son, 1973: 2-3).2° 

Using quintiles, that is, dividing the popula- 
tion into five groups equal in number. Table vir 
graphically illustrates the growing inequality in 
income distribution over this 30-year period. 
From 1951 to 1971, all individuals with income, 
all wage earners, and all unattached individuals 
with income in the lowest three quintiles re- 
ceived a decreasing share of the total income. 
At the same time, the top two quintiles in- 
creased their share. Amongst the wage earners, 
the top two groups increased their percentage of 
the total income from 65.3 per cent in 19st to 
69.8 per cent in 1971 - to make their share 
almost 70 per cent of the total income. The 
other three-fifths of the wage earners experi- 
enced a corresponding decline in their propor- 
tion, with the brunt of the decrease being borne 
by the bottom two quintiles. 

However, a somewhat different pattern 

_emerges in the distribution of incomes among 

families, While the families in the two lowest 
quintiles experienced only a slight decline in 
their proportions’ of the total income. the 
families in the middle group actually increased 
their share. In contrast, the families in the high- 
est group suffered a reduction in their proper- 
tion. Most of the difference in distribution may 
be explained by married women working.?! 


Table vit demonstrates the increasing 
significance of the wife's earnings to family in- 
come. Since 1961, there has been a considerable 
change in the number of people contributing to 
the family finances. In that census, the majority 
ot families (§7.0 per cent) had only one income 
recipient: by 1971. 64.9 per cent of families had 
more than one income recipient. Almost all of 
the change between 1gs1 and 1971 consisted of 
a shift from one to two income recipients, Given 
the growth in educational enrollments, the 
slight decline in the participation rate of married 
men, and the sharp rise in that of married 
women, itis evident that this shitt was primarily 
the result of the wife's entering the labour force. 
Her supplementary earnings have prevented 
the family income distribution patterns from 
matching those of the other income groups. As 
we have already indicated, the lower the 
husband's income, the more likely the wife is to 
work. Because of the entry of substantial num- 
bers of women into the labour force, the shares 
of the total income received by the bottom two 
quintiles did not decline significantly and the 
families in the middle group improved their 
position slightly. Women in the highest quintile 
are less likely to seek employment and there- 
fore the decline in this group's share of total 
income may be explained by their continued 
absence trom the labour force. 


20 Johnson's acute analysis has been heavily drawn upon in this section of our paper. We had not seen his 
revised and updated version Johnson, 1974) when writing it. Both versions are available from New Hogtown 
Press at 12 Hart House Circle. University of Toronto. 
21 The distribution after income taxes is included in Table vir, where available, in order to indicate just how little 
difference these ostensibly progressive taxes make. The after-tax distribution was scarcely more equitable in 
1971 than the before-tax distribution in 19st. The exclusion of farm income before 1971 does not sunificantly 
affect the distribution. This is revealed by comparing the data for 196s, which are available both with and without 
farm income. Similarly, the exclusion of farm families before 1971 in Table vit has little effect. 


In other words, the increasing participation 
of married women in the labour force obscures 
the growing disparity in income distribution. 
The share of total income received by the low or 
middle income family is roughly maintained, 
hiding the low wages of the woman as well as 
the relative decline in the wages of the man. 
Some women do work because they want to get 
out of the house, because they can find fulfilling 
and rewarding employment. However, many 
more women, especially in the lower and mid- 
dle quintiles, work because they need the 
money. By working. they forestall a relative 
drop in their share of income. For those who did 
not go out to work, the threat of an absolute 
drop in income was very real, even before the 
combined recession and inflation of the 1970s. 
And, it bears repeating. despite the changing 
ideas about women and work, most women 
continue to have to take low-skilled, poorly 
paid jobs. 


CONCLUSION 


During the 30-year period examined in this 
paper, women have moved into almost every 
occupation. Their presence ina wide variety of 
jobs has helped create the impression that they 
are treated equally in the labour market. It has 
also helped conceal the continued pattern of 
occupational segregation. Most women in the 
labour force remain concentrated in a few low- 
paid and low-skilled women’s jobs. 

We have argued that the majority of women 
work because they need the money. When they 
are married, their earnings supplement the 
family’s income, thus helping the family main- 
tain its financial status in spite of the increasing 
income disparity for individuals in general. Fi- 
nally, and perhaps most importantly, the shift to 
more income recipients per family camouflages 
both the continued low pay for women and the 
growing income disparity for individuals. 


APPENDIX: TECHNICAL NOTES 


The following should be borne in mind when 
considering the empirical material in this paper. 


1/ Canada excludes Newfoundland in’ 1941 
and, for most purposes, the Yukon and North- 
west Territories in 1941. tgst, and 1961. 

2/ The labour force includes all those nonin- 
mates 1§ years of age and over who were work- 
ing or seeking work. It includes some unpaid 
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family workers in family businesses and on fam- 
ily farms. In rgst and 1961. a ‘few persons’ who 
were seeking work but had never been em- 
ploved were excluded. Indians on reserves 
were not included in 1951. In rgat, the gainfully 
occupied concept was used instead of that of the 
labour force. For a comparison of the two con- 
cepts, see Denton and Ostry (1967: especially 
1-8). The military were included in the gainfully 
occupied or labour force categories and clas- 
sified according to distinct military occupa- 
tions. 

3/ Those with occupations not stated were ex- 
cluded from the calculations of occupational 
concentration. Their inclusion would have in- 
troduced a severe distortion because, for some 
reason, their numbers increased from 0.2 per 
cent of the female labour force in 1941 to 10.8 
per cent in 1971. The situation was much the 
same for the male labour force. 

4/ The symbols used in the tables are: -. less 
than o.1 percent: NEC, not elsewhere classified. 
§/ The numbers in brackets appearing after the 
detailed occupations in Tables ul to v are the 
1971 Census occupation unit group numbers. 
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| A YEAR AND a haif ago Susan Mason was hired as the first 
| woman sales representative of 3M Canada Ltd. in South- 
western Ontario—an appointment so revolutionary it required 
| the company president's approval. The job entailed selling of- 
fice copying equipment to major corporate clients, and some 
traditionalists had serious doubts about entrusting that kind of 
responsibility to any woman, let alone a 24-year-old modern 
languages graduate. 

But her prospective superior favored the appointment and 
management agreed to give her a chance. “Because I had so 
much to prove,” says Mason, “I tried so much harder, and was 
that much more successful.” In her first year, she earned more 
than $22,000, more than half of it in commissions, and got a 
company-paid trip to Acapulco for herself and her husband as 
a bonus. This year, her results in the first six months were good 
enough to ensure a winter holiday in Hawaii. Eventually Ma- 
son hopes to move to a supervisory sales role, then to general 
management. 

Employment and career counselors agree almost without 
exception that women who want to achieve job security and 
managerial status will have to do what Susan Mason did: break 
out of the traditionally female, frequently subordinate and low 
paying occupations into jobs occupied predominantly by men. 
Within the past few years, a growing number of women have 
shown that they have both the ability and the determination to 
start at the bottom and climb the promotional ladder in busi- 
ness and the professions. 

For instance: 

@ Marjorie Blackhurst joined Shell Canada in Montreal as a 
lowly clerk, worked her way up while attending university at 
night. On graduation, she transferred to Toronto, became 
manager of employee relations at the company’s data centre 
and a part-time MBA student at York University. In Sep- 
tember, she moved up another notch when she took over as 
Shell’s manager of employee communications at head office. 

M Laurie Harley graduated from university in 1965 with a de- 
gree in sociology and a burning ambition to become a com- 
puter programmer. She failed IBM’s aptitude test and settled 
for a job as receptionist, but was soon promoted to inter- 
viewer..Next came a move into management training, then 
another to her current position as manager of employment 
and manpower planning. She is the first woman to wear both 
hats at IBM. . 

If Blackhurst or Harley were starting work today, chances 
are they would no longer have to come in through the clerical 
back door. Both Shell and IBM are among those companies 
that have programs to identify talented people of either sex, 
and make sure they are given opportunities for advancement. 
University placement officers say recruiters seem equally recep- 
tive to hiring men or women for managment training and pro- 
fessional positions. While interviewers may still occasionally 
ask a woman about her plans regarding marriage and chil- 
dren—questions which are forbidden under provincial human 
rights legislation—there are also instances where women have 
a slight advantage over their male colleagues. 

Says Jan Straeter, Co-ordinator of permanent employment 
programs at University of Toronto: “We have noticed over the 
past five years, particularly with large national corporations, 


pe 
Sonja Sinclair is a communications consultant with Price Water- 
house Associates, management consultants. 
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Women working hard 
‘to achieve top positions 
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(Percentage distribution of women at work, by industry July, 1977) 
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administration 
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Finance, insurance 
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that they are very anxious to get women.” Employers are par- 
ticularly receptive to women graduates in those disciplines 
which used to be male preserves. “If a computer engineering 
graduate or an MBA is a woman, and if she is average or above 
average, she will get a job.” 

The number of women entering professional faculties has 
increased steadily, in some cases dramatically over the past few 
years. At University of Toronto, almost one out of three first- 
year medical students is a woman and at York University’s Os- 
goode Hall law school, women last year were 40% of the first- 
year enrolment (Dean Stanley Beck expects the proportion to 
be down to 25% this year). Fifty-seven women enrolled in first- 
year engineering courses at U of T last year, vs 11 in 1971; the 
number of those choosing forestry has gone from two to 20 in 
the same period. 

Women MBA students now make up 25% of total enroll- 
ment at the University of British Columbia and 20% at the Uni- | 
versities of Toronto and York. At the undergraduate level,30% | _ - 
of McGill's enrollment in management studies is female. hot 

In terms of career opportunities, this trend toward a profes- 
sional education is gradually becoming translated into manage- 
rial and professional jobs. The trend so far is more a trickle. 
than a flood; but some fairly significant developments are al- 
ready becoming apparent. For instance: 

Chartered accountancy. Until the- 1970s, this was almost |~ 
closed to women. A survey conducted in 1975 by the Ontario 
Institute of Chartered Accountants showed that 1.3% of its 
membership was female, though 6.3% of new members were 
women. Though national figures are not available, institute 
spokesmen estimate a similar ratio. 7 ‘ 

This year, between 15%-20% of Ontario’s new accounting 
students are women and Price Waterhouse & Co., one of the 
country’s largest accounting firms, has engaged one woman for 
every two men as articling students. “This ratio,” says Stephen 
Cornforth, partner in charge of recruitment, “reflects the spec- 
tacular examination results of women in our firm as well as the 
great number of qualified women now graduating from univer- 
sity.” | Neg 

Women chartered accountants “have all kinds of job op- : 
portunities” according to Thomas Buchanan, an executive re- | 
cruitment specialist at Price Waterhouse. One woman, who re- | + 
cently asked about a job, decided to go to Alberta for a two- 
week visit, and ended up by accepting one of two positions of- 
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fered to her there. Another, who is an expert in corporate tax- 
ation, was hired by a client at a starting salary of $32,000. 

Data Processing, and the occupations associated with it, are 
wide open to women, and more are applying for jobs ranging 
from computer operators to systems analysts and research. The 
industry estimates that approximately 12% of all data process- 
ing professionals are women, and IBM says 20% of its campus 
hiring this year was female. Statistics for past years are not 
available, but a company spokesman believes that, five years 
ago, the percentage of women hired in a professional capacity 
was next to nil. 

Banking remains an area where most women are clustered 
in low paying clerical jobs. However, within the past few years, 
the increase in the number of women in managerial positions 
far outpaces anything to be found in other financial institu- 
tions. Though the male/female ratio of branch managers in 
1975 was 28:1, this was a marked increase over 1969 when the 
corresponding ratio was 177:1. By 1975, there were almost 
exactly the same number of male and female branch account- 
ants, and there is reason to believe that the scales have since 
tipped in favor of women. At least equally important, the 
number of women in the banks’ management training pro- 
grams has shown a significant increase. 

Economics has proved a particularly rewarding discipline 
for many women. In government, investment houses, financial 
institutions and consulting firms, women frequently outnumber 
men in the economics department, and qualified graduates 
have no trouble finding jobs. Montreal’s prestigious C. D. 

- Howe Institute is headed by Judith Maxwell, and Dr. Gail 
Cook is director of economic research. At J. J. Singer Consult- 
ing Economists in Toronto, all the professional staff, except the 
president, are women. 

Sales. Residential real estate has, for some time, been a 
field of opportunity for women, to the extent that some firms 


Who builds the world’s 


now have an almost exclusively female staff. Average earnings 
in Toronto are $15,000-$20,000 for full-time sale personnel, but 
the top performers make as much as $100,000 a year and 
$40,000 is not considered unusual. 

Recently, more women have moved into insurance sales, 
educational materials, office equipment, computers, pharma- 
ceuticals and commercial real estate—almost anything other 
than heavy machinery. The fact that many of them have 
worked in the office or educational environment for which 
their products are designed gives them a slight edge over men. 


Unconventional choices 

The need for women to seek unconventional careers is all 
the more urgent because of the bleak employment outlook in 
some of the occupations previously considered typically fe- 
male. Women are still pouring into clerical jobs at a rate which 
causes dismay among the advocates of equal employment op- 
portunities. But revolutionary changes in the office environ- 
ment may soon limit the number of jobs available in this area. 

Developments such as word processing have already elimi- 
nated much of the routine work in large offices. Typewriters 

_ can now be programmed to retype drafts of letters or docu- 
ments and make any desired corrections, additions or deletions. 
Much of the information previously filed in bulky cabinets is 
now being stored in computers, and this trend is expected to ac- 
celerate within the next few years. The shuffling back and forth 
of internal memos may soon be replaced by electronic mail, 
and instead of waiting in line at the copying machine, man- 
agers or their secretaries will instruct a computer (via their desk 
terminal) to produce the required number of copies. 

At the professional level, the two traditional mainstays of 
educated women, nursing and teaching, have recently become 
almost inaccessible to new entrants. In mid-July, the Feder- 
ation of Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario estimated 

Continued . ... 


most powerful computers? 


Did you say “IBM”? Sorry, no marks for that one. 
But we understand. You'd probably give the same 
answer if we asked “Who developed the world’s 
largest data-processing network?” Or “Who is the 
biggest manufacturer of equipment for other com- 
puter companies?” Or “Who is Canada’s only 
manufacturer of large-scale computers?” 

In each case, the answer is Control Data ... 
Canada's total services computer company. 

And if that comes as a surprise, you may be 
interested to learn that Control Data is the industr 
leader in many fields of computer technology an 
services to computer users. 


Ask Gontrol Data. 
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Our computer communications span the globe. 
Control Data technology is at work in business, in 
power and energy management, in education and 
in the development of computer-aided instruction. 
We provide problem-solving technology for 
engineers, management, finance, science, 
graphics and resource exploration. 

And we provide complete education and training 
for people entering the computer fields. Because, 
at Control Data, top calibre people are an indis- 
pensable resource. Today. ..and into the 
challenging future. So if you have any questions 


about Canada’s total services 


computer company, 
CONTROL 
DAIA ..° 
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says Marnie Clarke, director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Ontario Ministry of Labor. 

Where should women look for good employment opportu- 
nities? Thousands of former teachers and nurses have had to 
face that question, and some have come up with imaginative 
answers. When Heather Kaye was laid off from her job at the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto, she applied and was 
hired as the first woman sales representative for a surgical sup- 
ply company. Now with an annual income of $20,000 in salary 
and commissions, she is doing considerably better than before, 
and feels she is still using her original training. Ironically, says 
Kaye, many people think that the women directors of nursing 
who are her clients would rather deal with men salesmen. Her 
reaction: “That’s baloney; I am more qualified than a guy 
would ever be because I talk their language, I know the proce- 
dures; wouldn't they rather deal with someone qualified?” The 
answer seems to be: yes, they would. If all goes well, Kaye will 
be her company’s Canadian region manager in 1979. 
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that only 15%—20% of this year’s graduates had found jobs for 
next fall; and that, says the federation’s executive assistant Kay 
Sigurjonsson, “is merely compounding a problem which has 
existed for some time.” 

The problem is only partly due to the decline in the birth 
rate and the resulting shrinkage in school classes. Almost 
equally important is that, with higher salaries and a growing 
dependence on their income, teachers no longer leave to get 
married, have children or take life easy in their middle years. 
Even a special pension scheme designed to enable Ontario 
teachers to retire early failed to have the desired effect. “We 
used to count on a turnover of about one third within a year,” 
says Sigurjonsson; “but now they don’t move, they don’t re- 
tire—they just stay put.” 

The situation is almost equally serious in nursing. Among 
the thousands of new nurses who graduated last year, between 
one third and half found they could only get jobs by emigrating 
to the U.S. Here again, salaries have increased by 60% or more 
over the past five years, and the turnover rate has plummeted 
from an incredible 101% in the case of one general hospital to- 
almost zero. 

The surplus of nurses is not expected to last as long as that 
of teachers. Already the number of available positions is sub- 
stantially greater than it was a few months ago and, by the end 
of last year, most recent graduates who had stayed in Canada 
had found jobs. 

But nobody expects a return to the halcyon days when 
nurses could move in and out of the profession at will, secuce in 
the knowledge that there were several employers competing for 
their services. “I would never recommend to a young woman 
that she go into nursing or teaching unless she really loves it,” 


Women in management 

So far, most of the headway women have made in business 
and the professions has been in junior and occasionally middle 
management. But looking further down the road, Dean Max 
Clarkson of the Faculty of Management Studies, at U of T, is 
pondering what to him is a fascinating question: “What will be 
the impact of women on management as a growing number of 
them assume increasingly important jobs and take on a greater 
part in decision making over the next 10 to 15 years? Because 
by and large, their values are somewhat different from those of 
the conventional male manager.” Clarkson chuckles with 
delight as he visualizes the brave new world of executive 
women, but he concedes that some of his business friends may 
find the prospect considerably less amusing. , 
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just wide open spaces That's the kind of flexibility you'll enjoy at Standard. 
Brands Limited. We're the name behind Planters, Moirs, e 
where you make the McGuinness, Fleischmann's and Dr. Ballard’s, to name only 
a few of our many strong brands. SBL products compete in 
moves. : the confectionery, wines and spirits and consumer and pet 
food markets. We are a real mover in the package goods in- 


FAERIE ERS ONE: 


dustry and we're always looking for bright young talent to 
move with us! : 

We want to attract people-oriented graduates with 
drive and determination and are willing to offer above aver- 
age compensation to attract the “right” people to Standard 
Brands. Within SBL, you will find the expertise in the busi- 
ness ready to develop you for profit responsibilities as quick- 
ly as you can handle them. Our objective is to train you to 

Manager of Personnel Services run your own show and expand into new areas. That's what 
makes Standard Brands a fun and exciting place to work 
and it means superior career development for you. 


: Standard Brands Limited If you're looking for some wide open spaces to make 


your move into marketing, sales, manufacturing or finance, 


Toronto Eaton Center, get in touch with us. It could be the smartest move you'll 
220 Yonge St, Suite 111, Toronto M5B 2H1 ever make! 


Lats + Zier 


date BIL 
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VICTORIA CAMPUS 

485 McGILL ST., MONTREAL 
QUEBEC, CANADA H2Y 2H4 
TELEPHONE 931-8731 


October 24, 1977 


Supplement 9: Lanie Melamed, Dawson College, Coordinator Programmes for 
Women, Copy of letter to Women's Studies, Concordia with 
copy of Women's Programmes Questionnaire. 


Ms. Christine Garside 
Professor of Women's Studies 
Concordia University 

Sir George Williams Campus 
1455 DeMaisonneuve West 
Montreal, Que. 

H3G 1M8 


Dear Christine: 


Last week at the meeting I promised to 
send you the figures of women I had met in the past 
month who had indicated on a questionnaire that they 
were interested in taking courses for continuing learn- 
ing. These women came from communities on the North 
Shore, the West Island, NDG, Cote St. Luc and St. Laurent. 
Most of them were between 30 and 50 years of age. Out of 
190 questionnaires distributed, 186 women indicated that 
they could foresee a time when they would be taking courses 
for their continuing learning. 


Enclosed is a copy of the questionnaire. 
If you are interested in any additional data please let 
me know. I was really impressed with the quality and 
quantity of work done by your committee. I wish you 


success. 

Warmly, 

DAL 

Lanie Melamed 

Coordinator, Programs for Women 
LM/op 
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aig 7 "PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN" 
aEh4 QUESTIONNAIRE 


sase take a minute to tell us something about you, and what you're interested in. 
We will use this information to plan more realistically for the future needs of women 


Th Ane MONT ERs L-AT Re 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40- : “5 
In what age group are you? | | T_1 Lo} L_} LL 


iS 55-65 ver 

What level in school have you completed? ‘ont me eae oy ay ia es QTHER 
Are you now working outside your home: Yes _ es ee bee: 
If.yes, is it: paid work = volunteer work ss full time ___— part time 

Are you: Married __—s Single___—-—«dDiivorced___—s-—~*Widowed___—s- Separated___—s«Other__ 

Do you have children: Yes NO 3 | 


If yes, how many: 


What are the ages of your children: 1 year or under 9 - 12 years 
2 - 4 years 13 - 15 years 
5 - 8 years 16 or over 


e you considering, or can you foresee a time when you will be taking courses for 
continuing learning: Yes No 


If you answered < to the above, would these courses be: 
interest courses 


for added leisure-time pleasure 
for personal development 
starting a new career 

upgrading your career skills 
credit courses toward a degree 


OTHER 


If you would like to take some courses,what kind of help do you feel that you would need? 
(a) general assessment of interests for personal development, hobbies or volunteer work. 
(b) guidance, counselling and education assessment. 

(c) aid in selection and planning of courses. 
(d) longer term career planning. 


(e) 


other 


II 

‘If course choices were offered, would you prefer: 
(a) part-time (few hours per week) or 
(b) full-time (five days per week) 


If you were to take part-time courses, what time of the day would be best for you? 
(a) 9:00 - 12:00 a.m. 
(b) 1:00 - 4:00 p.m. 
(c) 4:00 7:00 p.m. 
(d) 7:00 - 10:00 p.m. 


What type of program would it be easiest to get out to? 


(a) a series of mornings __—s afternoons ——s evenings. 
(b) length of series: 4 weeks 6weeks. 8 £10 __ 
(c) one full day session: Saturday or Weekday 

(d) one weekend workshop several weekend workshops 


(e). combination of once per week and an occasional full day 
(f) other. | 
What days of the week are best for you? 
Monday ___—s—sW@'‘TTuesday —~—~—~—s Wednesday __—_—sTihursday 
Friday >  eeeidey = Sundays 
What location is best for you? | 
Near home | In the city 


Within 10 miles Doesn't matter 


Would you need day care at the location of the course? 
Yes No 

What would the most important consideration in your taking a course (aside from the 
subject matter of the course)? , 

(a) finances 

(b) time 

(c) location of course 

(d) child care 

(e) transportation 

(f) other 


SUNY SOLS SS SORT SIRIDONCE2 SMES 1a eT SE 


Ill 


what degree have you found today's session useful? 
(a) very useful 
(b) useful 
(c) Not very useful 
(d) Useless 


Would you attend another workshop similar to this one? 
(a) Yes 
(b) Yes, but to continue in greater depth 
(c) No 
- Reason 


i 


Do you feel you need more a“ through other workshops, guidance counselling, assessment 
services, etc.? 


Yes No Maybe © Don't know 


Which of the following would interest you? 
(Please circle the 3 top priorities on your list) 


How to start your own business Recently separated & divorced 
How to be an informed consumer Communication in groups 
- Demystifying the Metric System A workshop for and about women 
Women's film series Self defense for women 
Women - her creative self Assertiveness Training 
________ Women and their health Single Parenting 
___*__ Women alone Parent Effectiveness 
_______ Working Women Coping with Stressful times 
________ Money Management ; . Women & Sexuality 
oS ig How to be effective in your community Women and the Law ‘ 
French conversation for women 3 Women and the changing family 


Sex Stereotyping in the home & school 


Re-entering school - study skills 
Resumé writing 


Job hunting 
CAREER Planning 


Comments on any or all of this: ; 
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Dr. Hipple is Counselor at the University of Idaho, and Lr. Ell is + 
Dean for Student Advisory Services at the same university. 


“Supplement 10a: John Hipple and Jean Hill. Meeting the special 


Meeting the Special Needs of 
Women in Educational Settings 


ee see 


John L. Hipple and A. Jean Hill 


Times change, client necds change, and so must the counselor change. The impact of 
the women’s liberation movement has shown that much must be done to assist women 
in achieving maximum potential. The counselor, whether at the elementary, second- 
ary, or post-secondary level, holds an important position in facilitating that achieve- 
ment of personal potential. 

As our complex society expands and changes, women are becoming more and more 
aware that the number of viable alternatives from which they can choose is rapidly ex- 
panding. No longer is the wife or mother role their primary direction. As educational 
and occupational opportunities expand, women are stepping forward and demanding 
their rightful place in the world of work and education. Counselors must be well aware 
of new developments in employment and educational situations. The subtle channeling 
of women into certain ‘‘women’s”’ areas must be resisted, and active cfforts must be 
made to re-educate all elements of the society to be alert to this type of discrimination, 

| At the University of Idaho, American College Testing freshman biographic data (1972) 
eee reveal the limited exposure women have to career and academic opportunities. Seventy- 
q seven per cent of the new women students at the University of Idaho chose majors in 

{ 


four academic areas: education, social science, health and arts, and humanities ; only 
22% of the men chose these majors. Women also reveal more limited educational 
«plans: at the University of Idaho only 33% of the women, as opposed to 50% of the men 
plan to complete a B.A. or more. 

Many women students recognize that they have special needs for assistance which 
must be met if they are to retain a competitive place in the academic Setting. These 
needs include exposure to career alternatives, exposure to female role models, and 
academic preparation to pursue a profession in the sciences, In a survey of women plan- 
ning to continue their education at the University of Idaho, 37% wanted assistance 
with study habits and techniques, 61% wanted assistance in gaining information about 

! eccupational opportunities, and 53% felt they necded to gain a better Perspective on the 
role of women in our society. (Hil! and Hipple, 1971). It was also found that women 
seek professional counseling ata higher rate than men. An examination of University of 
Idaho Counseling Center clients revealed that while only 31% of the student body are 
women, 407% of the clients are female. Fifty-five per cent of the females wanted to work 

on personal adjustment concerns, while only 44% of the men had primarily personal 
adjustment problems. In terms of emotional concerns, these figures indicate the degree 
of stress women are feeling. 

’ 


170 Journal of NAWDAC 


needs of women in educational settings. Journal ! 


of National Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
sellors, 36, 1973, 170-172. 
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A survey of women who had withdrawn from the University of Idaho (iil and 
ilipple, 1971) revealed that 47% of the respondents felt they had not received adequate 
counseling while in high school, 63% wanted to combine marriage and family with a 
career, and 51% had formulated no specific plans as to what to do after withdrawing 
trom the University. These concerns may be common tc most college students, but 
they are greatly magnified when women are subtly and methodically channeled into 
‘fomale’’ oriented and dominated carcers. 

Three groups have an extensive control over this channeling: students themselves, 
parents and school counselors. If the special counseling needs of women are to be 
assessed and met, these three factions ot society will require extensive re-education. 
Women themselves need to have their myopic viewpoints expanded $0 they can ade- 
quately see all of the alternatives that are now available to them. Once they have been 
exposed to many of these alternatives, they will be ina better position to choose. Parents 
will require a vast amount of input in order to overcome cultural stereotypes that have 
developed over the years. Mothers and fathers will have to be shown how they have 
limited the choices of their daughters. School personnel at all levels must become cog- 
nizant of how the educational system places limits on opportunities for women also. 

Within the educational structure, counselors occupy a unique position with power to 
implement change at many levels. The school counselor and the college or vocational 
and technical school counselor can serve as valuable resources and catalysts for the 
re-education of parents, school personnel and students themselves. However, before 
the counselor can attempt the re-education of these other factions, he or she must 
develop his or her own awareness of the educational, vocational and psychological needs 
of women students. 

The counselor must be constantly involved in a self-improvement program in order 
to update the information that is used in the day-to-day counseling process. Awareness 
of new cevelopments in ability and interest testing and evaluation ts crucial, The ever 
changing world of work requires constant observation and study. An examination of selt 
in regard to basic beliefs and attitudes toward the role of women is also desirable for ev- 
ery counselor of either sex. The insights brought about by consciousness raising for 
both men and women can enable the counselor to be better prepared to counsel young 
women who are striving to understand themselves and their place in society. 


School Counselors 

Schocl counselors can work with representatives from the various institutions of 
higher education by encouraging them to emphasize educational and vocational oppor - 
tunities available to wonten at their institutions. This not only informs students of these 
opportunities but also takes college and vocational and technical school representatives 
aware that there is a need lor this information and that they can exert pressure on their 
own campuses to develop and increase such offerings. Parents as wellas students must 
be informed of new opportunities. Too often female students display an aptitude and 
interest in a profession such as medicine, engineering or forestry, but their parents 
influence them to select a more typical profession, such as teaching or nursing, for 
“security.” Counselors must hevin to ask parents of qualified women, “Why haven't 
you encouraged your daughter to be an engineer?” Sessions in which parents, students 
and counselors discuss cureer and educational opportunities with post high school 

srsonnel can facilitate atditude change. ‘The counselor can be very effective in chaning 
attitudes of school personnel by sitting in on classroom presentations, asking probing 
questions, and drawing euention to sexist remarks as well as offering sugaestions tor 
change. Phe aware professional can point out such things as the issue of stereotype sex 
roles presented in cementary school texthooks and school policies that prohibit: gurls 
from enrolling in industrial arts courses and boys in home economics Courses. 
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Gollege or University and Vocational and Technical School Counselors 

The counselor in a post high school setting must work within the academic commun- 
ity to provide opportunities for faculty and staff, as well as for individuals from the sur- 
toundiny community, to raise their levels of awareness of educational. vocational and 
emotional needs of women (Hipple and Hill, 1972). This task can be accomplished by 
employing 2s many alternatives as possible, including talking with deans. faculty mem- 
bers (primarily faculty advisers), students, school counselors, school board members, 
and teachers. In addition. a program of campus assessment of needs in order to deter 
mine influences on career choices for women can be utilized Counselors may gzin ac- 

Cess te public schacl personne! by providing counselor workshops + 
 acacemic terms. of by offering required teacher refresher ccurses focusing on the 
needs of women through the divisions of continuing education and the colleges of edu- 
cation. Parents can be reached through New Student Orientation programs with specia! 
sessions set aside to answer their questions and to provide them with information. Col- 
lege counselors can make an effort to reach students through Living groups. classes. 
women’s studies courses. and special programming. Counselors should encourage 
colleges of education to institute special awareness sessions for their teacher trainees in 
order to prepare them to teach in an unbiased manner. 

An obvious need is for the school counselor and the post high school counselor to 
combine and coordinate their efforts. Possibly the most effective means is through the 
professional associations. These associations are in a position to set the pace in 
providing information about expansion of opportunities for women. National and state 
organizations, such as the American Personnel and Guidance Association, could 
sponsor educational forums at convention sites. Universities and colleges could hold’ 
regional and state meetings and conferences to discuss the needs of special client groups 
and to work out action programs to meet these needs. Departments of extension or 
continuing education could devise course offerings that would speak to the needs of 
women at various ages and interests. Special summer sessions could enable the prac- 
ucing counselor to receive formal instruction in dealing with the female client who is 
struggling to develop a concept of self in the fast changing culture. 

The possibilities for action programs to initiate change in the existing sctting in order 
to allow for more diverse life styles among men and women are endless. Hopefully, all 
of us will begin to use our talents to provide educational opportunities to all of our 
fellow professionals and to the public at large. The end result of this effort will be a more 
equitable climate for personal development and a broader selection of alternatives for 


women and for men. 
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Supplement 10b: 


Chronicle of Higher Education, 


ame XII, November 24, 1975. ‘ 


The Special Validity —_ - 


of Women’s Colleges 


If the ultimate purpose of education is the search for truth, 
that purpose in a women’s college means the truth about women 


By Betty Littleton 


HEN 1 GRADUATED from a Midwestern 

women’s college 25 years ago, there were 

f some 300 women's colleges in this 

v country-—about 200 of them four-year in- 

Stitutions and the rest junior colleges. In 1973, the 

number had diminished to about 140—about 100 of 

them four-year colleges—a decline that not only re- 

flects shifting patterns of education but also comments 

on our growing uncertainty about the nature and pur- 
pose of women’s education. 

The evidence of this uncertainty is all around us: in 
the number of women’s-studies programs that have 
sprung up On Campuses around the country (210 in the 
last five years) and in the institutional uncertainty 
about the validity of such programs. Uncertainty is 
also evident in the burgeoning attempis to define a 
feminist criticism, to identify a female style, and to 
include the experience and perspective of women in 
all academic disciplines, especially the humanistic 
ones. 

Today we have a new kind of dance on the head of a 
pin: Shall we say ‘Women's Education” or **Educa- 
tion for Women"'? Reject single-sex education, pre- 
Serve its bones in campuses that begin to look like reli- 
quanies, or change its function and form altogether? 
Are women to be educated like men—to be like men— 
or to some other end? Is there a special kind of educa- 
tion appropriate to women without being demeaning 
to them? Twenty-five years ago women’s colleges 
were universally referred to as ‘‘girls’ schools,’’ re- 
gardiess of what level of instruction or the quality of 
education they offered. Today, women’s colleges lack 
even that sense of single identity, absurd though that 
fact may seem. ! 


vent women from discovering the truth about them- 
selves. The external impediments are the easiest to 
deal with because they are fairly obvious. A women’s 


college can concentrate its energies on banishing prej- 


udice from its curriculum and teaching. It can make a 
conscious effort to enlighten its students about the 
psychology and sociology of sex-role differentiation in 
our society and others. It can develop elaborate advis- 
ing and counseling services to encourage and support 
women of all ages. It can allow women to compete 
with each other for positions of leadership. It can help 
them succeed and so acquire confidence and self- 
esteem. It can insist that women learn to articulate 
with clarity and precision the ideas, opinions, and fecl- 
ings that matter to them. It can teach women to take 
themselves seriously and to respect and support each 
other. It can convince women of the importance of 
work in everyone's life, and it can help them prepare 
themselves for work that means something to them. It 
can demonstrate in its staff appointments and its treat- 
ment of women that it believes the abstractions it pro- 
fesses. 

The more difficult task of the women’s college has 
to do with recognizing the internal impediments to 
women’s discovery of themselves and finding ways to 
deal with them. Women have believed the things our 
culture has told them about themselves. In indepen- 
dence, in education, and in opportunity for accom- 
plishment women have the experience of only two or 
three generations pitted against those thousands of 
years that they were told they were inferior, lesser 
Creatures, aberrations of nature. Tillie Olsen has a 
magnificent summary statement in her essay ““‘Women 
Who Are Writers in Our Century: One out of 


the stake. Stoned to death for adultery. Beaten, raped. 
Bartered. ... 

**Religion, when all believed, in sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth childen. May thy wife's womb never cease 
from bearing. Neither was the man created for the 
woman but the woman for the man. Let the woman 
learn in silence and in all subjection . . . Adam's rib. 
The Jewish male morning prayer: Thank God | was 
not born a woman.”" 

The experience of two or ihree generations of edu- 
cated, successful women against such evidence as 
this? Consciousness of themselves, belief in their 
worth as independent human beings—for most women 
these convictions are fragile and uncertain. The wom- 
en’s college must recognize this fact and consciously, 
laboriously, begin to deal with it directly. But wom- 
en’s search for the truth about themselves—about the 
way they are—comes first. 


“Y FAMILY HAS A BOOK, published in 1900, 
that its women used only two generations 
ago. The utle tells quite a lot: It is called 
The Perfect Woman, and the title page 
promises expansively that the book gives “full iafor- 
mation on all the mysterious and complex matters per- 
taining to women: creative science, bearing, nursing, 
and rearing children, hints on courtship and mar- 
riage,"’ and so forth. Scattered among the explana- 
tions and advice are many of those assumptions about 
women that were once so common but that have at 
last begun to disappear. For instance. the author. 
Mary Melendy, maintains that the perfect women is of 
‘kindly disposition’’ and ‘‘well-balanced temper.” 
She is by naiure geatle. kind and affectionate—like the 
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EVERAL FACTORS account for our collective 
%, confusion and uncertainty. For one thing, 
ee colleges have traditionally fallen into 
one or the other of two groups: the academic 
college that prided itself on offering a rigorous training 
patterned on the best of the men’s colleges, or the fin- 
ishing school, which set out to train women to be ex- 
cellent wives and enlightened mothers. For many 
years the distinction between these two kinds of insti- 
tution was unmistakably clear. And except for the ex- 
perimental colleges that appeared now and then, most 
women’s colleges gravitated toward one or the other. 
Women—or their families—choosing a college could 
be certain from the outset what they were going to get 
if they enrolled and eventually took a degree. 

What has happened in the last 25 years is that these 
two purposes and the institutions that embodied them 
have become mixed and confused. What seemed ut- 
terly clear two generations ago seems muddled today. 
Asa society, obviously, we are questioning whether it 
is enough to teach women to be only—exclusively— 
wives and mothers. But we are also questioning the 
values embodied in the curriculum and teaching styles 
of the traditional men’s college or university. After all, 
women are not just like men. If women are to stake 
out anew course for themselves, it would be a mistuke 
at the outset to choose a value system that shows ev- 
ery sign of collapsing. 

But while we admit—gladly—that women are not 
the same creatures as men. women do not really know 
yet what they are—the extent of their capacities, the 
shape of their minds. the qualities of perception and 
imagination and feeling that contribute to that thing we 
call “female.” 

Forty-five years ago Virginia Woolf asked rhetori- 
cally in A Room of One's Own, “What is a woman?” 
And she answered, **] assure you, | do not know. | do 
not believe that you know. | do not believe that any- 
body can know until she has expressed herself in all 
the arts and professions open to human skill.” Women 
still do not know, but in the newly vitalized women’s 
movement. in the women’s colleges, and in hundreds 
of ways that have no titles. no names, they continue 
the search. And redefinition of women’s education de- 
pends on what they discover, 

It is in this context that the women’s college finds 
its special validity, because it alone among education- 
al institutions is equipped to remove the 
impediments—both external and internal—that pre- 


Who Ate 
Twelve": 

**Unclean; taboo. The devil's gateway. The three 
steps behind; the girl babies drowned in the river; the 
baby strapped to the back. Buried alive with the Lord, 
burned alive on the funeral pyre, burned as witch at 
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family dog. 

Speaking of education for women, Dr. Melendy 
says that she has “special reference to @ well- 
disciplined mind” and to an ‘acquaintance with do- 
mestic labor and familiar knowledge of househcld 
matters and duties.’ This is perfectly consistent with 
Dr. Melendy's certainty that “to be a wife in the 
truest and highest sense of the word is to be the best 
thing beneath the skies. Earth presents no higher ob- 
ject of attainment.” 


Pe 


R. MELENDY’S BOOK no doubt stood thou- 

| sands of women in good stead for a good 

many years; in its day it was even considered 

progressive. But with the perspective of 75 

years we can see with no trouble at all that many of the 

accepted “‘truths’’ about women were nothing more 

than uncomfortable illusions. And, inevitably. the 

same will be true of our own assumptions in another 
75 years. 

Itis for this reason that women’s colleges in this day 
and age must be feminist. They must act as the aca- 
demic and intellectual component of the women’s 
movement in their conscious efforts to help us look 
critically and intelligently at what is known about Te- 
male experience and accomplishment. female roles. 
female intelligence. and female capacities. If the ulti- 
mate purpose of education is the search for truth, that 
purpose in a women’s college means the truth ubout 
women. If the generalities about truth. integrity. hon- 
esty, tolerance. and discipline mean anything. they 
mean something here or nowhere—to you and me in- 
dividually and collectively or to no one at all. And if 
they do mean something to us, they mean something. 
in turn, to our society at large. Because an educational 
institution that is alive not only promotes individual 
advancement—better jobs, better pay: it also pro- 
motes broad social change—in the case of a women’s 
college. change in the position of women. their liber- 
ation in the fullest sense of that word. 

Perhaps in the ideal world of the future—in another 
25 vears or $0 or even 500—the need for women's col- 
leges will have vanished along with every assumption 
and action that separate women from the mainstream 
of human thought and experience and accomplish- 
ment. But until that millennium arrives. women’s col- 
leges have much to do. We must be about our busi- 
ness. 


Betty Littleton teaches English at Stephens College. 
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WOMEN'S STUDIES: 


A Report on the Library Resources, 
Sir George Williams Campus, 
Concordia University 


December, 1977 


Prepared by Lynne Swanick 


Referenee/Selection Librarian 


This report comments on the major resources held in the field 
of Women's Studies, at the Norris Library, Sir George Williams campus. 
The foundation of the collection is good. It is hoped that the 
collection will continue to be developed with the same high standards 


and to meet the needs of the Women's Studies discipline. 


The remarks made about the different aspects of the collection 


are arranged as follows: 


1. General Library Collection 


(A) Books 
(B) Periodicals 


2. Reference Collection 
3. Microform Collection 
4. Government Publications 


5. Non-Print 


1. General Library Collection 


(A) Books 


The number of titles listed under the subject headings ‘woman 


and 'women' and the numerous subdivisions of these headings is 
approximately 4000. 


The following partial list of subject headings provides an 
indication of the scope of the collection. 


Woman 
Woman 
Woman 
Woman 
Woman 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 


Women 


Bibliography 

Employment - Canada (or other geographical area) 
Rights of Women 

Social and Moral Questions 


Bibliography 

Employment - France (or other geographical area) 

History - Middle Ages, 500-1500 (or other historical period) 
Social conditions 

Canada - History 


Greece 


Women, Hindu (Jewish, Muslim, etc.) 


Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 


Women 


Other 


Executives 


in Literature 


in Politics 


Poets 


Prisoners 


subject headings will yield additional titles. 


(B) Periodicals 


Numerous periodicals have been established to meet the specific 
needs of the Women's Studies field. The Norris Library has a strong 
collection of periodicals. Some of the important titles held are: 


Atlantis 

Branching Out 

Feminist Studies 

Sex Roles 

Signs 

Status of Women News 
University of Michigan Papers in Women's Studies 
Women 

Women and Law 

Women and Literature 
Women of the Whole World 
Women's Studies 


Some periodicals state in their editorial policy a commitment 
to publish feminist articles. One example, which Norris Library 
subscribes to, is the History Workshop Journal. 


Many long established periodicals such as, Journal of American 
Folklore, Arts in Society, The Massachusetts Review, Issues in 
Criminology, Contemporary Education, Elementary English, Annals of 
The American Academy of Political and Social Science, Canadian 
Forum, American Journal of Sociology, have produced special 'women's' 
issues. The Norris Library has subscriptions to many of these 
publications. Two bibliographies which are held in the Norris 
Library and which are a great help in locating the special 'women's' 
issues are: 


Cardinale, Sue. Special Issues of Serials About Women 1965-1975. 
Monticello, Ill.: Council of Planning Librarians, 1976. 
no. 995. 


Eichler, Margrit. Women: a bibliography of Special Periodical 
Issues (1960-1975). Toronto: Canadian Newsletter of 
Research on Women, 1976. 


2. Reference Collection 


The Norris Library has an extensive reference collection to meet 
the needs of those carrying out research in the field of Women's 
Studies. In the last few years, many specialized reference tools 
designed to serve the Women's Studies researcher have appeared. The 
Norris Library has acquired a great proportion of these items. The 
library has recently introduced computerized reference service which 
can provide quick bibliographic searching of traditional tools such 
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as Psychological Abstracts, Sociological Abstracts, ERIC. 


Some of the important titles held in Norris reference collection 
are: 


Canada. National Museum of Man. Mercury Series. Some Sources for 
Women's History in the Public Archives of Canada. Ottawa, 1974. 


Canadian Newsletter of Research on Women. v. 1-, 1972- 


Davis, Natalie Ann Zemon. Society and Sexes in Early Modern Europe, 
15th - 18th Centuries: a Bibliography. 1975. 


France. Direction de la Documentation, Bibliothéque. Les Femmes: 
Guide Bibliothéque. Paris: Documentation Frangaise, 1974. 


Goodwater, Leanna. Women in Antiquity: an Annotated Bibliography. 


Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1975. 


Harrison, Cynthia Ellen. Women's Movement Media: a Source Guide. 
New York: R. R. Bowder, 1975. 


Jacobs, Sue-Ellen. Women in Perspective: a Guide for Cross-Cultural 
Studies. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1974. 


Knaster, Meri. Women in Spanish America: An Annotated Bibliography 


from Pre-Conquest to Contemporary Times. Boston: G.K." Balt, 
LOT hs 


Rosenberg, Marie Borovic and Len V. Bergstrom. Women and Society: 
A Cultural Review of the Literative with a Selected Annotated 
Bibliography. Beverley Hills: Sage Publications, 1975. 


Rowbotham, Sheila. Women's Liberation and Revolution. Bristol: 
Falling Wall Press, 1973. 


Rutgers University, N.B. N.J., Center for the American Woman and 
Politics. Women in Public Office: a Biographical Directory 
and Statistical Analysis. New York: R. R. Bowker, 1976. - 


Women's History Research Center. Films By and/or About Women, 1972. 


Women's Studies Abstracts. v. l-, 1972- 


The World Who's Who of Women. Cambridge and London: Melrose Press 


Ltd., 1973. 


Zuker, Marvin A. and June Callwood. Canadian Women and the Law. 
Toronto: Copp Clark, 1971. 


3. Microform Collection 


Herstory is a special collection reproduced on microfilm from 
the International Women's History (Periodical) Archive of North 
Western University. The collection consists of 821 newsletters, 
journals and newspapers published by and about women's liberation, 
civic, professional, religious and peace groups. To date the library 
has the basic collection. Two supplements have been issued and it 
is hoped that they will be added to the collection. 


Other items held in the Microfilm Unit are: 


Everyman's World 

National Council of Women Yearbook 
New Feminist 

Voice of Women 


Women's Century 


4. Government Publications 


This report is concerned with three areas of the documents 
collections - Canadian federal documents, Canadian provincial 
documents and the publications of the international organizations. 


The Norris Library has been a full depository for Canadian 
federal documents since 1969. This means that the Library automatically 
receives one copy of all titles sold by Information Canada. It 
actively seeks to acquire other publications produced by various 
government departments not received through the depository arrangements. 
The government publications card catalog lists materials under the 
following headings. The material includes annual reports, reports 
of Royal Commissions, Task Forces, special studies, pamphlets, etc. 


Canada. Advisory Council on the Status of Women. 

Canada. Department of Labour. Women's Bureau. 

Canada. Department of Secretary of State. Women's Program. 
Canada. Office of the Co-ordinator of the Status of Women. 
Canada. Privy Council. International Women's Year Secretariat. 


Canada. Public Service Commission. Office of Equal Opportunities 
for Women. 


Canada. Royal Commission on the Status of Women in Canada. 


Other federal government bodies have issued publications of 
interest to Women's Studies. This is a partial listing: 


Canada. Dept. of Labour. Economics and Research Branch. Women in 
the Public Service: Their Utilization and Labour. 1968. 


Canada. Dept. of Regional Economic Expansion. Female Participation 
in the Canada Newstart Program. 1971. 


Canada. Dept. of State for Urban Affairs. Metropolitan Canada: 
Women's Views of Urban Problems. 1976. 


Canada. Privy Council. To See Ourselves: Five Views on Canadian 
Women. 1975. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Women in the C.B.C.: Report of 
the CBC Task Force... 1975. 


The library has been a full depository for Quebec provincial 
government publications since 1967. The library automatically 
receives one copy of all titles sold by the Quebec Official Publisher. 
The following titles were issued by the Quebec government. 


Québec. Ministére des Affaires Culturelles. La Femme au Québec/ La 
Femme et La Société Québécoise. 1975. 


Québec. Office de Revision du Code Civil. Rapport sur la Capacité 
Juridique de la Femme Mariée/Report on the Legal Position of 
the Married Woman. 1968. 


A subscription is held to Profile, a microfiche collection of 
Canadian provincial and municipal documents. Profile does not 
include all the provincial and municipal publications and selective 
ordering of other items is done to insure a strong collection. The 
collection includes: 


Alberta. Citizen's Advisory Board on the Status of Women. Interim 
Report. 1972. 


Alberta. Women's Bureau. Female Volunteer. 1974. 


Manitoba. Women's Bureau. Mothers in the Labour Force: Their Child 
Care Arrangements. 1975. 


Nova Scotia. Task Force on the Status of Women. Herself. 1976. 


Ontario. Ministry of Culture and Recreation. About Face: Towards 
a Positive Image of Women in Sport. 1976. 


Ontario. Provincial Secretary for Social Development. Equal 
Opportunity for Women in Ontario, a Plan for Action. 1973. 


Prince Edward Island. Department of Information Services. Report 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee on the Status of Women in 
the Province... 1973. 

Saskatchewan. Task Force on the Status of Women. Report: 


Saskatchewan Women '73. 1974. 


The government publications collection includes publications 
of numerous international organizations. The following items are 
held. 

O.E.C.D. The Role of Women in the Economy. 1975. 
O.E.C.D. Social Affairs Division. Employment of Special Groups... 

No. 1 Women Workers 


No. 7 Re-entry of Women... 


U.N. Report of the World Conference of the International Women's 
Year, Mexico City, 19 June - 2 July, 1975. 1976. 


U.N. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Status of Women and 


Family Planning: Report of the Special Rapporteur. 1975. 


It is not possible to indicate the many publications of interest 
to Women's Studies which are part of the Government Publications 
collection. 


5. Non-Print 

The following is an indication of the type of multi-media 
materials held in the Non-Print collection, Norris Library. 
Recordings: 
Atwood, Margaret Eleanor. The Journals of Susanna Moodie. 


Dickinson, Emily. Poems and Letters of Emily Dickinson. 


MacEwen, Gwendolyn. Open Secret. 
Nin, Anais. The Diary of Anais Nin. 


Shaw, George Bernard. Saint Joan. 


Tapes: 

C.B.C. Abortion 

Kolodny, Annette. Devil Woman. 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. Canadian Public Figures 
on Tape - Judy Lamarsh. 

Multi-media kits: 


Great Britian. Schools Council. "Relations Between the Sexes" 
in the Nuffield Humanities Project. 


Library of Canadian History. See Hear Now! Women in Canada. 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. The Women's Kit. 
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This report comments on the major resources held in the field of women's 
studies at the Vanier Library, Loyola Campus. A complementary report on the 
holdings of the Norris Library has also been prepered. Vanier has a good basic 
undergraduate collection in this area. 


I. Genaral Library Collection: 


A. S8caoks 


The number of titles listed under the subject headings 'WOMAN' and 
'WOMEN' and the subdivisicns of these headings is approximately 1700. 


A partial list of relevant subject headings can be found in the attached 
brochure "Selected Reference Scurces" as well as in the Norris report. 


B. Periodicals 


The Vanier Library has several periodicals dealing specifically with 
Women's studies areas. Some of the important titles held are: 


Canadian Newsletter of Research on Women 
Know News 

Ms 

Signs 

Status of Women News 

Women: a Journal of Liberation 

Women & Literature 

Women's Studies 


Many other periodicals held at Vanier Library have produced special 
issues devoted to women's studies. The Library holds a bibliography 
that can be used to locate these special issues: 


Eichler, Margrit. Women: a bibliography of special 
periodical issues (1960-1975). Toronto: Canadian 
Newsletter of Research on Women, 1976. 


II. Reference Collection: 


The Vanier Library has a good reference collection to meet the needs of 
those conducting library research in women's studies. In addition computerized 
bibliographic searching service is available at both Vanier and Norris Libraries 
for fast access to such indexing services as Social Sciences Citation Index, 
Psychological Abstracts, Sociological Abstracts and ERIC. 


Of the list of reference titles in the Norris report, Vanier Library holds 
the following: 


Goodwater, Leanna. Women in Antiquity: an annotated bibliography. Metuchen, 


NJ: Scarecrow Press, 1975, 


en 


Jacobs, Sue-Ellen. Women in Perspective: a guide for cross-cultural 


studies. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1974, 


Rosenberg, Marie Sorovic and Len V. Bergstrom. ‘omen and Society: a 
cultural review of the Literature.... Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 
L975. 


Rutgers University, N.8.N.J., Center for the American Woman and Politics. 


Women _in Public Office: a biographical dictionary... New York: R-R. Bawker, 
1976. 


Women's Studies Abstracts. v. 1l- , 1972- 


Zuker, Marvin A. and June Callwood. Canadian women and the lau. 
Toronto: Copp Clark, 1971. 


In addition, some other important reference sources held at Vanier Library 
are: 


Evans, Gwynneth comp. Women in Federal Politics: a bio-bibliography. 
Ottawa: National Library of Canada, 1975. 


Peterson, Deena ed. A Practical Guide to the Women's Movement. New York: 
Women's Action Alliance, 1975. 


Québec. Ministare des Affaires Culturelles. La Femine au Québec. 1975. 


Women's Organizations and Leaders Directory. Washington, D.C.: Today 
Publications, 1975- 


Women's Work and Women's Studies. New York: Feminist Press, 1971-1974. 


III. Government Publications: 


The Vanier Library is a selective depository for Canadian federal documents 
and therefore does not automatically receive all federal publications, but only 
those selected from the Daily Lists. Vanier does however have gavernment pudli- 
cations either catalogued and shelved with the rest of the monograph collectian 
or housed in the uncatalogued Government Documents section, many of which are 
relevant to Women's Studies. Some important government publications include the 
report and studies of the Royal Commission on the Status of omen in Canada; the 
C.8.C. report - Wonen in the C.B.C.; and the Privy Council publication To See 


Ourselves; Five Views on Canadian Women. 


In additicn, Vanier has publications of the following bodies: 


Canada. Advisory Council on the Status of ‘omen. 


Canada. Department of Labour. Women's Bureau. 


Vanier has a partial subscription to Profile, a microfiche collection 
of selected Canadian provincial and municipal documents. Only Québec end 
Ontario publications are in the Vanier collection. A list of some of the 
interesting titles available in Profile can be found in the Norris report. 


IV. Non-Print: 


Ths following is an indication of the type of multi-media materials 
held in the Vanier Library Non-Print collection: 


Films - 


Frangoise 

Illegal Abortion 

Phoebe 

Something Beautiful for God: Mother Teresa of Calcutta 
Where Mrs. Whalley Lives 


Videotapes and cassettes - 
Atwood, Margaret. Survival and Surviving 
Breast cancer 
Hedda Gabler 


Audio cassettes - 


Saint Joan 
Women's Studies for Teachers and Administration (with text) 
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III. 


Women’s Studies 


SUBJECT HEADINGS: 


Listed below are a number of subject headings under which books about 
and relating to women's studies will be found in the library card catalotue. 


ABORTION 
BIRTH CONTROL 
MARRIED WOMEN 
RAPE 

SEX 

SEX (Biology) 


SEX (Psychology) 
SEX DIFFERENCES (Psychology) 


SEX RESEARCH 
SEX ROLE 


This list is by no means complete. 


SELECTED REFERENCE SOURCES 


WOMAN 
WOMAN-ANATOMY ANDO PHYSIOLOGY 
WOMAN-EMPLOYMENT 

WOMAN-HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
WOMAN-LEGAL STATUS, LAWS, ETC. 
WOMAN-RIGHTS OF WOMEN 

WOMEN 

WOMEN IN CANADA 

WOMEN IN LITERATURE 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


you to the Library of Congress List of Subject Headings kept at the card 


catalogue. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS: 
R/032/£56/1974 

Ref /F/5011/£6/1975 
Ref /H/41/15 


Ref /HQ/1154/w47 


R/016.301412/E34a 


R/016.30141/N532 
Ref /HQ/1426/N49 
R/016.301412/w563w 
R/016.301412/W8722 


Ref /2/7961/A1W6+ 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 1974. 


Encyclopedia Canadiana. 1975, 


International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 


North American Reference Encyclopedia of Women's 
Liberation. 1972. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: A) Works listing sources of information in the Women's 
Studies field. 


An annotated selected bibliography of bibliographies 


on women. 


The New Woman's survival catalog. 19735. 


The New Woman's survival sourcebook. 1975. 


Womanhood media. 1972. 


Women: a bibliography. 1970. 


Women: a guide to bibliographic sources. 1974, 


For the complete listing we refer 
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R/016.301412/317w Women in perspective. 1974. 


Ref /Z/7961/W64 Women's work and Women's studies. 1971. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 8) Other bibliographies on women can be found within the 
following works. 


Ref /2/7164/S4215+ Catalog of the Social and Behavioral Sciences Monograph 
Section of the Library of the Institute for Sex Research, 
Indiana University, 1975. 


Ref /Z2/7161/151 International Bibliography of the Social Sciences = Sociology. 
Library has: 1956- 


Ref /Z/7161/A42 Recent publications in the Social and Behavioral Science. 
Library has: 1966-= 


C) Specialized bibliographies that deal only with a particular 
aspect of women's studies may also be found in the library. 
Some are listed below. 


Ref /Z/6671.2/A2F57 Abortion Bibliography. 
Library has: 1970-73 
Ref /Z/7463/E78799 Career Counseling: new perspectives for women and 
girls. 1972. 
Ref /HQ/1701/088+ Sexism in Education 1975. 
R/016.301412/H288s Status of women in higher education: a selected 


bibliography. 1972. 


Ref /2/7963/E7A86/1974 Women: a bibliography on their education and careers. 


Ref /HQ/1121/R6+/1975 Women and Society. 
R/016.301/K92w The Women's rights movement in the United States: 1848-1970. 
Lo i2~e 


IV. PERIOOICAL LITERATURE - INDEXES AND ABSTRACTS 


A) Indexes to literature on women's studies in magazines are: 


Index/AI/3/C2 Canadian Periodical Index. 
Library has: 1938- 


Index/AI/3/15 International Index. Library has: v. l- 1907- 


Continued by: Social Sciences and Humanities Index. 
Library has: v. 1-61; 1964/65-1974. 


Continued by: 


Ref /AI/3/I521+ Humanities Index. 
Library has: v. l= June, 1974-,. 


and 
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VI. 


Index/AI/3/1522+ 


Index/AI/3/R4 


Index/H/50/S65+ 


Ref /HQ/1121/E43+ 


Social Sciences Index 
Library has: v. l= June, 1974~ 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Library has: v. 6, 1922/24 
ve l6= 1947/49- 
Social Sciences Citation Index. 


Library has: 1971- 


Women: a bibliography of Special periodical issues (1960-1975) 


B) Abstracts of literature on women's studies Pound in magazines are: 


Index/BF/1/P62 


Index/BF/1/P62/Suppl 


Index/8F/1/P652 


Index/HM/1/S6 


Index/7962/W65 


BOOK REVIEW INOEXES: 


Ref /Z/1219/86 


Ref /Z/1035/A1862 


BIOGRAPHIES: 


Ref /H/57/A6 
R/920/165i 
R/920.720973/N899 


Ref /HQ/1391/C35/E93+4 


Author index to Psychological Index, 1894 to i925, 
and Psychological Abstracts, 1927 to 1958. 1960. 


Cumulated author index to Psychological Abstracts 
supplement. Ist. 1959-1963 

2nd. 1964-1968 

3rd. 1969-1971 


Cumulated subject index to Psychological Abstracts. 
Supplement. Ist. 1961-1965 

2nd. 1966-1968 

3rd. 1969-1971 


Sociological Abstracts. 
Library has: 1954, 1955- 


Women's Studies Abstracts. 
Library has: v. l- 1972- 


Book Review Digest. 


Library has: ve. 1l- 1905- 


Book Review Index. 


Library has: 1965- 


American Men and Women of Science. 
Index to women. 1970. 
Notable American Women, 1607-1950. 


1975, 


° 


Women in Federal Politics: a bio-bibliography. 


5 vols. 
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VII. DIRECTORIES: 


Ref /HQ/1883/64 Vomen's Organizations and Leaders Directory. 1973. 
Ref /HQ/1402/P7 A Practical Guide to the Women's Movement. 1975. 


Ref /HO/1391/U5RE8/1976 women in Public Office. 


Prepared by: Judy Appleby 
Senior Reference Librarian 
G.P. Vanier Library 
Loyola Campus 
July, 1977 


Supplement 12a: List by department of Women's Studies offerings. 


Key to Notations: 


no asterik - course presently in calendar 

one asterik - new course proposal * 

two asterik - course taught at least one year under “special topic" and 
now proposed to become an independent course. ** 

Classics 


L254° Women in Classical Antiquity 


Economics 
5310° Economics of Discrimination 


Prerequisite: Economics 5209°, s210° 


Education 
$3212 Sex Roles and Socialization** 


This course has been taught under Education 5390", Current Issues in Educa- 
tion. It is now proposed as a permanent part of the curriculum. 


English 
$2519 Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 


$252° Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 
12372 Women in Literature I 
L239° Women in Literature II 


The following special topic seminars have been used to teach courses which 
were accepted as part of the Women's Studies programme: 


L479° Advanced Studies in English Literature 
(Doris Lessing and Virginia Woolf) 


S496° Seminar in a Special Subject 
(Women in 19th century Literature) 


Frangaises 
s476° La Littérature au Féminin I** 


5479° La Littérature au Féminin II ** 


This course has been taught under the following course number: Frangais 5426° 


La Littérature du XXieme siécle II. 


History 
L316° History of Women in England and North America 


5328° Women in Western Society 


These two courses are sufficiently identical in content that students are 
not allowed to take both for credits. When the History Department revises 
its curriculum with the merger it is expected that these two courses will 
be given a single number. 


Philosophy 
The following course is proposed: 


5230° Human Identity 


Political Science 


53219 Women, Human Rights and Law 


Psychology 
saga° Sexual Differentiation 


Prerequisite: 52119 and Second year standing. 


Religion 
$333° Women in Religion I 
53342 Women in Religion II 


Sociology and Anthropology 
L406° Sociology of Women 


Prerequisite: Sociology L207° 


54590 Sociology of Sex Roles 


Prerequisite: Sociology s210° 


These courses are sufficiently identical in content that students are not 
allowed to take both for credit. When the Sociology Department revises its 
curriculum it is expected that these two courses will be given a single 
number. 


Theology 
L221° Women in Christianity ** 


Supplement 12b: List by department of faculty resources for Women's Studies. 


Faculty Resources 

The following faculty are able and willing to teach courses in Women's 
Studies on Sir George Campus, Loyola Campus, or through Continuing Education. 
The following are the present or past appointments. 
FT-Full Time; PT-Part Time; FR- Fraction 4 or more 
L-Loyola; SG-Sir George Williams 


CIS Major field of training 

Christine Allen FT Philosophy (SG) 

Mary Baldwin FT Chemistry (L) 

Maureen Durley FR Theology (L) 

Allannah Furlong FR Psychology (I.D.S.) (L) 

Susan Muckenfull PT Psychology (Dawson-The New School)(SG). 
Greta Nemiroff PT English (Dawson-The New School)(SG) 
Pat Pfeifer PT Business (L) & (SG) 

Susan Pyenson FT History of Science (L) & (SG) 

Classics 


Lionel Saunders FT (L) 
Edith Shlosser FR (SG) 


Economics 
Morton Stelcner FT (SG) 


Education 


Joyce Brand FT (SG) 
Alie Fletcher FT (SG) 
Arpi Hamalian FT (SG) 


English 

Roslyn Belkin FT (S 
Audrey Bruné FT <3 
Patricia Morley FT (S 
Kathy Waters Bt. 


French 


Bluma Litner FT (Assist. Dean of Students) (L) 
Mair Verthuy FT (SG) 


History 


Edith Shlosser FR (SG) 
Veronica Strong-Boag FT (SG) 
. Mary Vipond FT (L) 


Philosophy 


Christine Allen FT (SG) 
Stanley French FT (Dean of Graduate Studies)(SG) 


Political Science 


Deborah Greenspoon PT (SG) 
Horst Hutter FT (On leave 77/78) (SG) 
Lillian Reinblatt FR (SG) 


Psychology 


Dolores Gold FT (SG) 
Dorothy Haccoun FT (SG) (Joint with Applied Social Science) 
Elizabeth Henrik FT (SG) 
Jane Stewart FT (SG) 


Religion 
Sheila McDonough FT (SG) 
Martha Oppenheim PT (SG) 


Sociology-Anthropology 


Susan Drysdale FT (L) (On leave 77/78) 

Evi Gavaki FT (L) 

Roberta Hamilton PT (SG 
(SG 
(L) 


Cerise Morris PT 
Rose Tekel PT 


Theology 
Maureen Durley FR (L) 


Supplement 12c: List by department of research in Women's Studies. 
Classics (SG) Edith shlosser: Bysantium and Roman History and its applica- 
tion to the family. 


Commerce (SG) Pat Pfeifer: Personality differences between male and female 
M.B.A. students using the California Personality Inventory. 


Commercial Arts (L) Gail Valiskakis: Native Women in Canada. 
Economics (SG) Morton Stelcner: Economics of Sex discrimination. 
Education (SG) Joyce Brand: Sex Roles in Educational Systems. 
Education (SG) Arpi Hamalian: Women in the near East and Middle East. 
English (SG) Roslyn Belkin: English and Canadian Women Writers. 
English (SG) Audrey Bruné: Great European Women Writers. 

English (SG) Patricia Morley: Canadian Women Writers. 


English (L) Kathy Waters: How Victorian, Canadian, and American women writ- 
ers view the city. 


French (SG) Mair Verthuy: Bibliography of French Candian Writers, French 
Feminist Writers. 


History (SG) Veronica Strong-Boag: Canadian Women's History. 
History (L) Mary Vipond: Canadian Women's cultural history. 


Philosophy (SG) Christine Allen: Women's Conceptual History in Philosophy, 
Plato, Aristotle, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche. 


Political Science (SG) Lillian Reinblatt: Canadian and Quebec law and its 
application to women. 


Psychology (SG): Dolores Gold: The effect of working mothers on their 
children's identity. 


Psychology & Applied Social Science (SG) Dorothy Haccoun: Sex differences 
and sex role socialization. 


Psychology (SG) Elizabeth Henrik: Reproductive behavior in the female. 


Psychology (SG) Jane Stewart: Neural Bases of sex differences in behavior. 


Religion (SG) Sheila McDonough: Women's religious history. 


Sociology (L) Susan Drysdale: 19th Century social theory and jts relation- 
ship to women. 


Sociology (L) Evi Gavaki: Impact on immigration to Canada on family structures. 


Sociology (SG) Roberta Hamilton: The History of the Family - 17th Century 
England 


Sociology (SG) Cerise Morris: The history of the Women's Movement in Canada. 


Sociology (L) Rose Tekel: Women and Power: Madame du Stael, childhood, and 
religion. 


Theology (L) Maureen Durley: Women's Christian History: Medieval Quebec 
and Europe. 


Supplement 13a: Women's Studies Research Within the Discipline. 


a. General Description: 


"There are... , three major functions of feminist 
scholarship within any discipline: the expansion of 
empirical knowledge, the critique of existing theory, 
and the reconceptualization of core concepts." 


Kay Boals, review essay of Political 
Science, Signs, Vol. 1, No. 1, Autumn 
1975, pp. 161. 


i. The expansion of empirical knowledge: 


Women's history and the contemporary context of woman's identity has 
been neglected by every discipline. The feminist scholar has a wealth of 
material to search out, to analyze, and to bring to the attention of her 
colleagues. Students who become trained in looking for empirical knowledge 
will also be benefited first through the personal intellectual growth 
which results from the learning process itself and second through the 
opportunity to engage in meaningful research at the advanced undergraduate 
and graduage levels. 


ii. The critique of existing theory: 


The expansion of empirical knowledge has resulted in the process of 
asking questions about why such knowledge was left out of the traditional 
disciplines in the first place. Reesa Vaughter sets forth this process in 
a review essay of Psychology: 


"The psychology of women is concerned with the con- 
struction of a psychology that is relevant to women 

as well.as to men: that studies women as well as men; 
that employs methodology appropriate, meaningful, and 
congruent with the lives of women as well as men; that — 
develops theories that predict female as well as male 
behavior; and that studies questions of interest to 
women as well as to men. In brief, the goal of the 
psychology of women is the development of a non-sexist 
society -- the psychology of human behavior." 


Signs, Vol. 2, No. 1, Autumn 1976, 
p. 120. 


A further way in which existing theory is critiqued is found in the research 
of Olga Favreau, a psychologist from the University of Montreal. She has 
shown that the psychologist who does research which show no significant sex 
differences often runs into problems getting the research published. In 
other words, theories which tend to reinforce past biases are more easily 
accepted by Journals, even though the research may be faulty, the general- 
izations improperly made, or the valuation clearly sex biased. (See "Sex 


Bias in Psychological Research" Canadian Psycholo ical Review, Vol. 18, 
No. 1, January 1977, pp. 56-65. ) 


The function of critique of existing theory also goes beyond the 
particular courses on Women's Studies within the disciplines. These courses 
should serve as a focal point for the continuous evaluation which all 
faculty members make as part of their effort to update their information 
in the field. 


ivi. Reconceptualization of core concepts: 


In nearly every discipline, one result of feminst research has been 
the opening of new ways of conceiving the discipline itself. This means 
that new possibilities are being generated for the organization and gather- 
ing of knowledge within the traditional perameters which the discipline 
has developed for itself over the centuries. Carolyn C. Lougee describes 
this function in her review essay of Modern European History: 


"Since its rebirth, women's history has shared the 
characteristics of the new social history: inter- 
disciplinary perspectives and the shift in focus 
from public events to private enterprise, from 
periodization by events to long-term patterns, 

and from exclusive concern with influential elites 
to the inclusion of popular, often inarticulate 
social groups. The common outlook of women's his- 
torians and social historians has enriched women's 
history and unquestionably broadened its initial 
base of legitimacy. However, recent work in Eur- 
opean women's history has shown the discipline 

to be more than.a borrower, clarifying it's own 
distinctive purposes, initiating important changes 
of direction, and elaborating it from the main- 
stream of historical writing." (Signs, yol.2, No. 
3, p. 628-650. 
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Supplement 13b. 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
PSYCHOLOG!E CANADIENNE 


VOL. 18, NO. 


1, JANUARY, 1977 


SEX BIAS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


OLGA EIZNER FAVREAU 
Université de Montréal 


ABSTRACT 


Sex bies occurs at different stages in research on sex differences. Review articles 
often attribute greater value to tasks on which good performance is more frequent 
emeng males and uncaervalue those tasks at which females excel. There is bias 
im reporting primcry sources. Public statements by psychologists concerning sex 
differences are misicading and irresponsible. Journals more readily publish reports 
of sex differences ond turn down reports of no differences. The conventional 
jinguistic format describing sex differences dees not adequately reflect group 
overicp, Research should seek to determine underlying causcs for differential 
frequencies of good and bad performance among the sexes. 


RESUME 


Les biois lis au sexe se retrouvent 4 différents stades des recherches sur les 
différences entre sexes. Les revues critiques cccordent souvent pius de valeur aux 
tdches dans lesqusiles le rendement est meilleur chez les hommes et sous-évaluent 
les taches cu excellent les femmes. Le méme bia's s‘observe dans les references 
aux oeuvres sources. Les décicrations publiques des psychologues sur les différences 
entre sexes sont équivoques et irresponsables, Les revues publient volontiers les 
rapports ayant trouvé des différences entre sexes et rejettent les rapports n‘eyant 
pos trouvé de telles différences. Les formes linguistiques conventicnneilement 
utilises pour décrire les différences Ides cu sexe ne reflétent pos adéquctement 
fes recouvrements entre groupes. La recherche devrait tenter de déterminer les 
causes des differences observées entre sexes dans !a qualité bonne ou mauvaise 
du rendement. 
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The contribution to knowledge by doing 
research involves a number of processes. 
One process is the formulation of a problem 
for investigation. Another involves opera- 
tionalizing the probiem into a specific set 
of experimental procedures. In a_ third 
Stage, the experiment itself is performed. 
This furnishes the data which are subjected 
to statistical analysis. The results of the 
analyses are then translated from math- 
ematical format into a more convenient 
verbal format. The author or authors dis- 
cuss the results, trying to interpret them, 
explain them, and possibly suggest further 
areas of exploration. Finaily the research 
may be ctiecd vy authors of other experi- 
mental papers cr ia reviews of the literature. 

Various kinds of sex bias can occur in 
any one of these operations. The purpose 
of this report is to examine some examples 
of how this occurs, and to make reco:nmien- 
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dations aimed at reducing the incidence of 
sex bies in the research process. In The 
Psychology of Sex Differences Maccoby and 
Jacklin (1974) have provided a lucid dis- 
cussion of many aspects of this topic. The 
present report reiterates some of the points 
which they have raised and also makes : some 
additional ones. 


Review Articles and Other General 
Summaries of Sex Differences 

In reviewing the origins of sex bias in 
research, the literature reviews and theor- 
etical papers will be considered first. These 
are the ultimate vehicles for the expression 
of sexual bias because it is here that views 
concerning the essential nature of sex differ- 
ences are expressed. 

Before examining the contemporary litcr- 
ature, it is illuminating to start with some 
historical background. Shields (1975) 
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quotes Woolley (1910) on the topic of 

research on sex differences: 
There is perhaps no field aspiring to - 
be scientific where flagrant personal 
bias, logic martyred in the cause of 
supporting a prejudice, unfounded as- 
sertions, and even sentimental rot and 
drivel, have run riot to such an extent 
as here. (p. 739) 


Shields (1975) goes on to describe 19th 


“| eee research and opinions on ditfer- 


ences between male and female brains. At 
one time it was believed that absolute brain 
size was indicative of intellectual capacity. 
Since men had bigger brains, this was taken 
as proof that men are more intelligent. 
Interest in absoiute brain size waned when 
it was discovered that, taking brain-to-body- 
weight ratios into account, it is women who 
have proportionately larger brains. Atten- 
tion was then turned to localization of func- 
tion. It was believed for a while that the 
frontal lobes were the repository of higher 
mentai functions, and a number cf scientists 
claimed to have discovered that men have 
relatively larger frontal lobes than women, 
who were said to have relatively larger 
parietal lobes. Later on, theory was revised, 
ascribing greater intellectual importance to 
the parietal lobes, and, accordingly, appro- 
priate revisions were made in the data, to 
show that women actually have relatively 
smaller parietal lobes. 


Theory and data on variability also 
underwent necessary mutations in order to 
maintain male superiority (Shields, 1975). 
Early 19th century theory held that females 
were more variable and that variability was 
a sign of inferiority. However, when Dar- 
win established that variation within a 
species is a requisite for progressive evolu- 
tion, proof that men were actually more 
variable than women was not !ong in forth- 
coming. 

Much present-day theorizing about the 
nature of sex differences is similarly afflicted 
by views of male superiority. A recurrent 
{theme in a number of review articles is that 
What men are better at is better than what 
women are better at. In the realm of cog- 
nitive and perceptual abilities, frequently 
reported generalizations are that men excel 
at tasks which require mathematical reason- 
ing and spatial skills whereas women are 


better at tasks which require linguistic skills 
and fine manual dexterity. The validity of 
these generalizations will be examined be- 
low. For the present, consideration will be 
given to how these, and some other differ- 
ences, have been interpreted by a number 
of authors. 


Let us examine, first, a well known paper 
by Broverman, Klaiber, Kobayashi and 
Vogel (1968). This paper has been much 
criticized on factual grounds (eg. Singer and 
Montgomery, 1969). What concerns us 
here are the values that Broverman et 
al. (1968) attach to male and fe- 
male abilities. Because of hypothesized 
differential activating effects of androgens 
and estrogens on the centrai nervous system, 
they claim that “females surpass males on 
simple overlearned perceptual-motor tasks, 
males excel on more complex tasks” (p. 
23% 


Having themselves acknowledged that 
women appear to have an advantage in 
linguistic skills, they are then confronted 
with the problem of reconciling this within 
a theory which states that women excel only 
at simple tasks. They have very little trouble 
in performing this remarkable reconciliation 
— all that is required is a redefinition of 
linguistic behaviour as “simple”. Thus, 
according to Broverman et al. (1968). the 
kinds of behaviour at which women excel 
are: 


based mainly upon past experience or 

learning as opposed to probiem solving 

of novel or difficuli tasks. Thus... 
talking, reading, etc. are based upon 

extensive previous experience. As a 

result of extensive prior practice, the 

behaviours appear to involve minimal 
mediation by higher cognitive processes 

{emphasis mine]. (p. 28) 

Thus language, in other contexts consid- 
ered the most distinctive accomplishment of 
human evolution, is alleged to require min- 
imal cognitive involvement in order to main- 
tain that women are inferior. Moreover, 
the first instances of talking (which tend 
to occur earlier in girls) and reading (with 
which boys more frequently have problems) 
must surely involve problem solving of novel 
and difficult tasks. It is noteworthy that 
such an obviously biased paper was able to 
pass the normally strict criteria of Psycho- 
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logical Review, which is the guardian of 
theoretical respectability and propriety in 
scientific psychology. 

A widely cited monograph by Garai and 
Scheinfeld (1968) is guilty of many in- 
stances of sexual bias. These authors, like 
Broverman et al. (1968) also trivialize 
women’s linguistic ability. They invoke 
earlier maturation of the motor vocal appar- 
atus in girls to explain sex differences in 
language tasks. In this way they dismiss 
women’s linguistic advantage as a kind of 
mechanical artifact. On the other hand, they 
attribute much importance to maies’ superior 
spatial abilities. 

Another form of sex bias in the Garai 
and Scheinfeld (1968) monograph consists 
in finding differences in favour of males 
where no differences have been reported. 
Thus they claim that, because the female 
Neonate is, by some criteria, on the average 
more mature physically than the male, “the 
absence of observed sex differences at birth 
may therefore conceal actually present sex 
differences in favor of boys” (p. 184). 

In a similar vein, they state: 

If activity motivation were equally 

distributed armong the sexes the new- 

born girls would be expected to be 
ahead of the newborn boy on account 
of her advanced maturation at birth. 

The wideiy reported lack of sex differ- 

ences in motor activity at birth sug- 

gests therefore an inherently greater 
activity drive in boys than in girls. 

(p. 190) 

It is interesting to speculate that, if it 
were the case that male neonates are physi- 
cally more mature than females, they thus 

' could (and probably would) be taken as 


tween fluency and creativity. Here, too, we 
see a variable in which females excel, 
(verbal fluency) used to “prove” that they! 
are deficient in another, more desirable,: 
attribute. 


Sex bias can also occur when authors 
make rather larger inferential leaps than 
are justified by the data at hand. Thus 
Garai and Scheinfeld (1968), for example, 
state: 


It is probably the greater interest of 
boys in objects which is already appar- 
ent in the first year of life that pre- 
disposes them toward the development 
of coping behaviour and achievement 
motivation. (p. 231) 

It is almost superfluous to note that there 
is no obvious relation between interes: in 
objects on the one hand and coping and 
achievement motivation on the other. 


Garai and Scheinfeld (1968) also make 
inferential leaps of this kind in condoning 
the status quo in the real world: 

The previously reported greater tactile 

sensitivity of females which is already 

apparent at birth may contribute to 
their greater manual dextezity aad 
early in life direct them toward activi- 
ties which require manual skills such 
as sewing, knitting, embroidery, dental 
labratory work and microscopic re- 
search in biology and biochemistry. 
(p. 205) 


Conspicuous by their absence are the pro- 
fessions of dentistry and surgery which 
might benefit from the involvement of wo- 
men with manual dexterity. The interest of 
boys in mechanics which presumabiy also 
require manual dexterity, goes unexplained. 
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The apparent disadvantage of males is, by State: ; 
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Together with their greater verbal flu- 
ency, their superior perceptual speed 
makes women better equipped than 
men for almost all secretarial skills. 
(p. 206) 


One could argue that the superior skills 
which women are alleged to possess in the 
above two citations should also suit them 
for male-typed occupations such as research 
and managerial positions as weli as all pro- 
fessions which require verbal skill such as| 
the law, writing, editing, broadcasting, and! 
university teaching, especially in the human-| 
ities. 

That Garai and Scheinfeld are not merely 
explaining the existing social structure but 
also justifying it becomes clear when one 
examines the recommendations that they do 
make in order to compensate for scme of 
the sexual inequalities which they perceive. 
With regard to women’s poorer perform- 
ance at mathematics they recommend that 
the sexes be separated for math education, 
so that girls can be taught in a manner 
which takes into account their inferior 
spatial capacities. This, the authors piously 
hope, will permit them to become as pro- 
ficient as boys. The “separate but (even 
more than?) equal” argument has already 
been shown to be essentially unjust. How- 
ever, from a practical point of view, segra- 
gating the sexes for math classes is hardly 
likely to produce the desired results for 
those girls who are good at the subject and 
those boys who are not. 


Garai and Scheinfeld (1968) note that, 
on the average, boys underachieve in 
school, compared to girls. They attribute 
this to the “feminization” of the classroom, 
since most school teachers are women. The: 
bias of this point of view can be exposed} 
in several ways. First, they do not similarly; 
deplore the masculinization of the university | 
or of the upper echelons of the work world, ! 
which may be an impediment to women’s! 
success in those spheres. Second, the lis 
of remedies which they propose for “de- 
feminizing” the classroom all involve placing 
men in positions of prestige relative to the 
woman schoolteacher. Garai and Schein- 
feld (1968) recommend that men be used 
as teacher-researchers, as counsellors and 
psychologists to interpret the world of boys 
to women teachers, that the selection of 


books and teaching materials as well as the 
preparation of the style and content of 
tests should be made by men who are 
sophisticated in testing and measurement, 
and that male college teachers as guest 
lecturers could provide additional masculine 
influence in the classroom. All of these 
recommendations are made because, accord- 
ing to the authors, few men are likely to 
select the comparatively low-paying and 
low-status profession of elementary school 
teaching. Instead, they could have recom- 
mended improved working conditions for 
teachers so that men, as well as women, 
would be attracted to the profession. But, 
they chose, rather, to institute a hierarchy! 
with men at the top. It seems additionally; 
ironic that their elaborate recommendations 
are aimed at improving the lot of males 
in a world in which it is not generally the 
males who end up being disadvantaged. 


Another kind of bias that is found in 
reviews, and that was noted by Maccoby 
and Jacklin (1974), is that of citing one 
study which reports a sex difference in one 
direction while ignoring reports of no signifi- 
cant differences or of differences in the 
opposite direction. Garai and Scheinfeld’ 
(1968) and Huit (1972c) take this process 
one step further. In discussing vocabulary. 
size, they note that some studies have found 
females to have larger vocabularies and that 
others have found the opposite. For no 
obvious reason they conclude that the latter 
group of studies are more valid. 

Erroneous citation of the findings of 
studies also contributes to sex bias. Thus, 
for example, Hutt (1972b) claims that 
males are more able to break a set, to 
restructure and organize their concepts. 
One of the three studies she cites in support 
of this claim is by Milton (1957). How- 
ever a reading of the original source shows 
that Milton’s findings, rather than support- 
ing Hutt’s claim, are actually more suitable 
for refuting it. Milton (1957) compared 
problem solving in male and female under- 
graduates and did find that the males’ 
scores were significantly higher than the fe- 
males’. However, he also measured degree 
of sex-role identification and found a posi- 
tive relationship between masculine sex-role 
identification and problem solving skill. 
When this relationship is taken into account 
the differences between males and females 
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are decreased and are no longer statistically 
significant. Thus it is not biological mascu- 
linity or femininity which determines prob- 
lem solving ability, as Hutt implies, but 
rather personal sex-role identification. 

The foregoing review is intended to pro- 
vide illustrations of the kinds of sex bias 
which can be found in the literature, and 
is not an exhaustive catalogue of all the 
abuses that have been commitied.. Thus the 
works cited above are only a few among 
others, but they represent some trends which 
are found in the evaluation of sex differ- 
ences. 


Public Statements 

Biases such as those outlined above are 
bad enough when confined to the realm of 
academic literature. However it also hap- 
pens that psychologists step outside the field 
of theoretical disputes and take their views 
to the nonspecialized public. This has. been 
done in the debate on whether racial differ- 
ences are hereditary (e.g. Jensen, 1969) 
and also in matters related to sex differ- 
ences. One example is the publication of 
Huit’s (1972a) book in popular form. 
Another instance occurred a few years ago 
at a Canadian university when D. O. Hebb 
circulated a statement to the senate of 
McGill University arguing against a recom- 
mended overall increase in the salaries of 
women academics. It is instructive to re- 
produce. his statement in full: 


Comment: Report of Senate Committee 
on Sex Discrimination 

A good case is spoiled by supporting it 
with bad arguments. There is discrimination 
in the University but it is not generai, and 
the idea of raising all women’s salaries by 
$1000 a year is absurd. Also, it does not 
prove discrimination to show that women 
are promoted more slowly despite being 
equally well trained. Are they equally pro- 
ductive in research? Until that is shown, 
there is no case. The record shows that a 
small proportion of women are outstanding- 
ly good and must be recognized, but that 
women on the average are much less pro- 
ductive of significant original research. On 
the average, they are bound to get less pro- 
motion in a University that values research. 

It is not that women are less intelligent. 

he evidence is that they are more intelli- 
gent, at least during growth to age 15, but 


they have a different pattern of intellectual 
abilities. Girls are better at ail language y 
tasks and in visual memory, boys better at 3 
arithmetic by age 9 and better at tasks in- x 
volving spatial relations. From an_ early 
age boys are not only more active physically 
and more aggressive, but also less willing to 
follow, and in these respects they show a 
picture that is general in all mammalian 
species. None of this can be attributed to 
differences in the way boys and girls are 
brought up. Some of the behavioural differ- 
ences traditionally explained in this way 
appear quite clearly in captive chimpanzees 
where the explanaticn does not apply. Male- 
female differences are not mainly anatom- 
ical. 


The inborn male aggressiveness is a factor 
in research, and so obviously is the greater 
aptitude for mathematical thinking, and a 
greater inierest in abstract problems. Given 
two new Ph.D.s, male and female, equally 
promising as teachers: which is more likely 
to add to the Universitv’s reputation by do- 
ing and publishing significant research? The 
man is, on the record, and so he is more 
valuable to the University on the average. 
In a 20-year period, 1949-i968, we gave 
the Ph.D. to 41 women and 87 men. At a 
rough estimate, nearly twice as high a pro- 
portion of the men kave made themselves 
widely known. 


So the hard question the Committee must 
ask, if it wants to prove its case, is this: 
Have women with equal research achieve- 
ment been retarded in promotion? It would 
be difficult to get the data needed to answer 
the question, but until then the proof is 
missing. I am sure that women are dis- 
criminated against in some quarters, and 
something should be done about it: but this 
report does not help. If anything it weakens 
the women’s case instead of strengthening 
it. It is out of touch with academic and 
psychological reality. 


D. O. Hebb 


This statement contains a number of 
elements worth noting. First, Hebb states 
that women are better at some kinds of 
tasks and men at others. He further claims 
that these differences are innate. He then 
arbitrarily assumes that the attributes which 
he alleges that men have more of are more 
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likely to favour research productivity than 
those attributes which are more common in 
women. Specifically he claims that math- 
ematical and spatial ability as well as 
aggression will lead to research productivity 


‘whereas intelligence and linguistic ability 


will not. There is no a priori validity in 
such assumptions, especially for scholarly 
productivity in fields in which mathemati- 
cal analyses are not normally parts of the 
scholarly work. Furthermore, Hebb’s argu- 
ments are based on differential distribution 
of abilities in the general population and he 
ignores the possibility that among academics 
the distribution is not the same. Also, he 
has extrapolated from some unspecified sex 
differences among chimpanzees the assump- 
tion that these differences can affect human 
research productivity. And finally, in the 
last paragraph, he argues that the null 
hypothesis, concerning equal research pro- 
ductivity by men and women, must be re- 
jected until it can be Proven — a logical 
manoeuvre which all students of elementary 
Statistics are encouraged to eschew. It is 
highly irresponsible for a renowned psy- 
chologist to publicly endorse sex discrimin- 
atinn using questionable arguments that are 
based on questionable generalizations. 


Statement of Results of Statistical Analyses 


Until now we have been examining some 
kinds of biased generalizations that have 
been drawn from the research literature. 
We turn now to an examination of the 
kinds of data on which these generalizations 
are based. 


Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) noted that 
it is not uncommon, in experiments in 
which subjects of both sexes are used, to 
include an analysis for sex differences. This 
Practice can introduce sex bias in the liter- 
ature in two ways. First, because of the 


large number of testis for sex differences : 
which are conducted, it is likely that. some : 


will indicate sample sex differences even 


when such_differences do not occur in the : 


general population. Second, when no stat- 
istically significant differences aré~ found, 
this fact may not be reported. Even if it is 
reported, it is likely to be overlooked in 
literature reviews of sex differences, Thus 
there is a bias which both favours the re- 
porting of sex differences and the suppres- 


sion of instances in which the null hypoth- 
esis has not been refuted. 


The only way to ascertain whether re- 
ported differences are random is to do a 
thorough search of the literature on any 
given kind of behaviour. If whatever sex 
differences have been found are actually 
random, then the differences should be in 
either direction with approximately equal 
frequency. (Even this Strategy is of only 


limited value because, as Maccoby and* 


Jacklin have pointed out, journals’ accept- 
ance policies are sometimes biased against 
publishing reports of sex differences which 
are contrary to previously established find- 
ings). This is a laborious process( for ex- 
ample, the 1972 Psychological Abstracts 
Index has 750 entries under the heading 
“Sex Differences”) and is rarely done. The 
classified bibliographies on sex differences 
by Oetze! (1966) and by Maccoby and 
Jacklin (1974) are the only extensive 
compilations of their kind to date. These 
bibliographies provide a means of estimating 
whether there are systematic sex differences 
in any of a large variety of behavioural 
categories. Using them, one can conipute 
a “box score” for a given kind of behaviour 
and thereby determine whether the results 
for males or females are consistently in the 
same direction. The classifications include 
categories such as reasoning, verbal abilities, 
spatial ability, aggression, dependency, and 
so on. Since the experiments included with- 
in any One category are not identical, com- 
puting box scores may provide only a rough 
estimate of whether there are any apparent 
systematic differences. On the other hand, 
the diversity within categories may provide 
the advantage of permitting only fairly ro- 
bust differences to appear. as those which 
are sensitive to minor experimental vari- 
ations are probably not of major import- 
ance. : 

What criteria can one establish for decid- 
ing whether a sex difference “actuaily 
exists”? (In general, for the purpose of this 
report, only differences in perceptual and 
cognitive abilities will be considered). The 
most stringent criterion would be to allow 
enly those kinds of behaviour for which all 
reported studies have found a sex difference 
in only one direction and for which there 
are no reports of no significant differences. 
There are no such categories (if one takes 
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into account only the larger categories; categories from both Oetzel’s (1966) and 
there are 3 studies on counting, all of which Maccoby and Jacklin’s (1974)  bibli- 

found girls to be superior). ographies. 

If the stringency of the criterion is re- It can be seen that the pattern of differ- 

duced so as to include the kinds of be- ences in abilities is similar to that suggested 

haviour for which significant differences are by some of the authors cited in the first part ee 
always in the same direction, but some of this report. It is interesting that, in the 

studies report no differences, there are three more recent bibliography, the “No differ- 

categories in Octzel’s (1966) bibliography ences” category is, in eight of nine cases, Abil 
and five in the bibliography of Maccoby and the largest. There is, however, no a priorL ; 
Jacklin (1974) which meet this criterion reason to value what one sex exceis at ae 
(See Table 1). It is of passing interest to. more than what the other sex excels at. o 
pave that, of these differences all except two Furthermore, if one were to moke “real Frot 
H favour females and that none of the review world” recommendations about appropriate 
| articles cited attributes much importance to occupations for members of each sex on the 
| these kinds of behaviour. basis of these figures one would bar men 

The stringency of the criterion can be from all occupations which require verbal / 

further reduced to include categories in abilities (eg. the legal profession, joutnal- 

which, although there may be some studies ism, university teaching in the humanities, 

in which members of one sex are found to etc.). In fact, if reasoning based on match- 

be better, the large majority find that the ing average performance to job placement 

other sex is superior. Table 2 shows these is extended to other areas in which there Fro: 


TABLE 1 


Studies of sex differences in perceptual and cognitive 
abilities reporting significant differences in one direction 


Number of studies finding: f 


Abilities Females Males __No are : 

superior superior Difference at ia 

Cee eee a RR Gis NOR ee an 
From Oetzel (1966) bili 
Spatial abilities 0 12 6 ae 
Perceptual speed 8 0 - ne 
Breaking set and restructuring 0 5 Zz see 

fro 

From Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) : 3 eo 
Tactile sensitivity in infancy 5 0 15 alr 
Perceptual motor abilities 4 0 i 
Incidental learning 0 ot 
Verbal memory 10 0 12 i 
Anagrams 4 0 6 ss 
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TABLE 2 


Studies of sex differences in perceptual and cognitive 
abilities reporting significant differences in both directions 


a ae name geen le ee ON oD 


Abilities 


Number of studies finding: 


Males No 
superior Difference 


Females 
superior 


PSG acer» eae a ne a er nr De ee 


From Oetzel (1965) 
Verbal abilities 
Mathematical reasoning 
Computation 
Field independence 


From Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) 
Verbal abilities 
Quantitative 
Spatial 


General intellectual abilities 


are average sex differences, we should have 
to take account of the fact that more men 
commit crimes and consequently var men 
from occupations which involve responsi- 
bility for money (banking, accounting). 
Similarly, since men have higher accident 
rates, it would follow that they should not 
be truck drivers ov airline pilots. Finally, 
since in most research on aggression, it is 
males who have been found to be more 
aggressive, men would then be excluded 
from occupations in which their greater 
tendency to be aggressive might lead to 
abuses. This could well exclude them from 
almost ail occupations except perhaps box- 
ing, wrestling and hockey. 

The foregoing examples may seem facet- 
ious, but there is a very serious reason for 
citing them. They highlight the necessity 
af_examining what meaning can_ properly 
be attached to statements about sex differ- 
ences. An experiment is performed, a stat- 


istical test for sex differences is applied to 
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the data, and the results are found to reach 
an arbitrarily set criterion on the basis of 
which one makes a statement of the follow- 
ing form: “Males are better than females 
at X” or, if you wish, “Females are betrer 
than males at Y”. Let us examine a more 
neutral version of this statement: “A’s are 
bigger than B’s”. Both in logic and in col- 
loquial usage, there is a strong implication 
that what is really meant is that all A‘s are 
bigger than all B’s. Yet such statements 
are clearly unjustified by the data from 
which they are derived. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences, even at high levels of con- 
fidence, are found in groups in which there 
is a large amount of overlap. 

For example, Anastasi (1958) cites a 
study by Schiller (1934) on mathematical 
abilities. The average score for boys was 
40.39, and for girls it was 35.81. The dif- 
ference was significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. Yet, the lowest boys’ scores 
Were as low as those of the lowest girls’, 
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and the highest girls, scores were as high as 
those of the highest boys’. In another fre- 
quently cited study on vocabulary (Gates, 
1961) 888 girls (X = 11.26) scored sig- 
nificantly higher than 938 boys (X 
9.41). But the standard deviations for each 
group were 6.99 and 7.18 respectively. Do 
results such as these really justify state- 
ments to the effect that the mathematical 
abilities of boys are superior to those af 
girls or that girls have larger vocabularies 
than boys? 

It seems obvious that in describing group 
differences of these kinds, it is inappropri- 
ate and inadequate to say that “Females 
are better than males at Y”. The summary 
instead, indicate the 
range of performance in both groups and 
the degree of overlap. Almost 20 years 
ago, Anastasi (1958) recommended that 
data of this kind be described in terms of 
the proportion of the members of one group 
whose scores equal and exceed the median 
score of the other group. This is one pos- 
sible way to deal with the overlap. How- 
ever, it provides no information about the 
range of performance. 


There are, however, a few kinds of sex 
differences traditionally described in a form 
more appropriate to the data. Thus, for 
example we say “Color-blindness occurs 
more frequently in males”, not “Males have 
poorer color vision than females”. Also we 
say “Learning disabilities ere more frequent 
in boys”, not “Boys do not learn as well 
as girls”; “Hyperactivity occurs more fre- 
quently in boys”, not “Boys are more hyper- 
active than girls”. On the other hand, one 
does hear ‘Girls are more passive than 
boys”, rather than the probably more appro- 
priate “Passivity occurs more frequently in 
girls”; “Girls are more field dependent than 
boys” instead of “Field dependence occurs 
more frequently in girls”. 


These different kinds of formulation can- 
not be justified by claiming that in some 
cases one is dealing with clearly dichotom- 
ous variables whereas in other cases the 
variables are continuous. There are differ- 
ent degrees of color-blindness, of learning 
disability and of hyperactivity. 


An interesting case in which a dictotom- 
ous variable has been treated as if it were 
continuous is that of the concept of the 
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horizontality of the level of a liquid. The 
principle that the surface of a liquid remains 
horizontal regardless of the position of its 
container is a concept which is either under- 
stood or not, there would seem to be no 
possible intermediate stage. Some research- 
ers have reported that fewer girls than boys 
understand this principle (eg. Thomas, 
Jamison, and Hummel, 1973). Yet, in dis- 
cussions of this sex difference, we come 
across statements like: “Girls, however, do 
not understand the principle so well as 
boys” (Harris, in press). This statement 
clearly does not describe the data and tars 
all girls with the brush that applies only to 
some of them and simultaneously absclves 
all boys when a number of them have not 
attained the concept. One feels that even 
those girls who have attained the concept 
have only a feeble grasp which they may 
well lose if not handled carefully. 


Formulation of the Research Problem 


The fact that so much overlap occurs 
even when statistically significant sex differ- 
ences in performance are obtained, implies 
that biological sex alone is an inappropriate 
redictor of performance. That is, ome can- 
not, with only a knowledge of the sex of an 
individual, state with much certainty what 
that individual's linguistic, mathematical, 
spatial or other abilities may be. Because 
of this, in much research on sex differences 
the wrong kinds of questions are being 
asked. By far the largest part cf the body 
of research on sex differences consists es- 
sentially in comparing the performance of a 
group of males with that of a group of fe- 
males. This approach has provided us with 
a vast catalogue of “sex differences” which 
are not understood. The existence of such 
a large list of unexplained differences seems 
to have led many theorists to invoke biologi- 
cal explanations to account for the differ- 
ences. Biological explanations have a rather 
dreary fixedness about them because they 
lead one to infer that nothing can be done 
to improve the performance in question. 

However, since there are no_ abilities 
which are clearly dichotomously distributed 
by sex, such that ali members of one sex 
possess them and all members of the other 
do not, it seems obvious that biolagical sex 
is not _a determining factor. and probably 
not even a limiting condition_in_the_differ- 
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ential development_of abilities. Therefore, 
in formulating research questions concerning 
the kinds of abilities which are unequally 
distributed among the sexes, we should be 
seeking to understand the effects of inde- 
pendent variables other than sex. These 
could be variables that are correlated with 
sex, such as independence training, role 
identification, etc. The study on the rela- 
tion between problem solving and sex- 
role ideutification (Milton, 1957) that was 
cited above is one example of this kind of 
research. 


Based on the current status of research 
on sex differences in cognitive abilities, some 
important questions that need to be ans- 
wered are: 


—- Why do deficiencies in mathematical and 
spatial abilities occur more frequently 
In women than in men? 

— What experiential factors are associ- 
ated with this? 


The answer to the latter question might 
make it possible to help individuals (males 
and females) who are deficient in these 
areas. The question can and should be 
asked from two points of view: 

(1) Is it possible to create an environment 
which minimizes the occurrence of de- 
ficiencies? 

(2) What compensatory procedures could 
help an individual who is deficient in 
these areas? 

The same questions should be studied 
with regard to linguistic abilities to find out 
why boys, more often than girls, have prob- 
lems and to find out how any individual, 
boy or girl, can be heiped. 

As social scientists our responsibilities 
are not limited to merely describing how 
human beings behave. What is far more 
important is to undersiand how to help 
change that behaviour if changing it is 
socially desirable. 
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Supplement 14. Detailed description of Interdisciplinary courses. 


52419 Woman's Identity and Image: Historic Attitudes 
5242° Woman's Identity and Image: Contemporary Attitudes 
L314? Women in Modern Society I 

L315? Women in Modern Society II 

14413 Seminar in Women's Studies [ 

L442? Seminar in Women's Studies II 


Prerequisite: For L441; prerequisite s241°, s242° and one Women's 
Studies course from a particular discipline. 


For Lage; prerequisite L4413. 


Description of the Introductory Interdisciplinary course: 


CIS $2413 and $2422: There are certain principles of interdisciplin- 
arity which are central to the course. First, both team teachers must 
attend all the lectures. Second, visiting lectureres should be used 
sparingly, perhaps once or twice a term. These two principles allow for 
the continued integration of material to take place. Third, if the course 
has more than 30 students, then small elective conferences should be 
held. These conferences are led by advanced students who have already 
taken the course. They are to facilitate discussion of the readings, in- 
tegration of the ideas, and direct application of thoughts to the stud- 
ents own lives. The professors, however, maintain their responsibility 
to grade the students work. Evaluation has been on the basis of one pro- 
ject on a specific topic on women (up to 1850 first term, after 1850 
second roa and a general take-home examination each term. This allows 
for an indepth study of a single issue, as well as a test of the stud- 
ent's general comprehension of readings and lectures. 


The methodology called “conceptual or archetypal history" pulls to- 
gether material from several disciplines under different images, concepts 
or archetypes of woman. Given the complexity of the phenomena of woman's 
experience it is important to schematize it in some way. Through schema- 
tization we can give students conceptual tools with which to organize 
their thoughts and feelings on such an involving subject. Archetypal 
analysis lends itself to interdisciplinarity because it has to draw upon 
material from eclectic sources to substantiate its claims. 


The first few weeks of the course examine the ontological basis of 
archetypes by studying three different theories of their origin. Jung's 
thesis that archetypes originate in the collective unconscious is com- 
pared with Plato's view that archetypes are eternal essences and with 


de Beauyoir's yiew that archetypes are social myths perpetuated by domin- 
ant classes. While there are many reasons why these theories are essential 
to the consideration of women's identity and image, their most crucial im- 
portance is in delineating three. separate modes of interpretation and ex- 
planation which are critically applied to reading material throughout the 
course. Original texts are used, and discussion is kept open so that the 
student will begin to make some discussion about archetypes and their or- 
igin. 


The course then addresses the following sex archetypes: woman as evil 
temptress, woman as virgin goddess, woman as earth mother, woman as pas- 
sive object, woman as genius, and woman as political activist. In each 
case we trace the archetype from its historical roots in Greek and Hebrew 
thought to its contemporary manifestations. The course primarily focuses 
on Western cultural history, although students are allowed in individual 
projects to study other areas if they can justify a personnel connection 
with the area. A brief description of the subjects and themes discussed 
under the archetypes should demonstrate the interdisciplinary structure 
of the course. 


Woman as Evil Tem tress: woman as cause of man's downfall, examines 
the roots of this myth in Classical and Hebrew literature add the Patris- 
tic writings; we look at how the myth has been internalized by women in 


a self-destructive way; we also discuss the institutionalization of the 
myth in prostitution and witchcraft. 


Gata 


Venus Aphrodi te————_——-———-—==3 Classics, Religion 


Pandora-——-——— 


Eve 


gor h or ies ae ___ RELigion, Literature 

Self-destructive woman———------——--———- Psychology, Literature 

Wetierats — History 

prostitution-—— ~~ ~———— Political Science, 
History, Psychology, 
Literature 


~ Woman as Virgin Goddess: woman as means of man's salvation, studies 
female goddesses in various mediterranean regions, Mariology, courtly and. 
romantic love, chastity, iconography, double standard sexual morality, rape, 
and legal constraints against adultery. 


Athena asics 


Christian Wirgin Goddesses' 


Mary, Mother of God—— 

ee rh A a AR Religion, 
chastit lies see. ie OE means iS eens tne Arts, Literature 
iconography — 


Courtly love ———_-_---—------—— History, Literature 


Sexual moral ity—————____.._ 
Rape — $a << <r crvlitical Science, 
Double standard— rere fb” ST Sh Sociology, Literature 


Manifestations of the Llassics, History of 
Mother Goddess “Religion, Art History 


Woman'as Earth Mother: studies the symbolic connection with woman as 
earth and nature, the philosophical distinction and identification of woman 
with matter and man with form, the history of the controvery surrounding 
matriarchy and patriarchy, the history of courtship, marriage and the 
family, the economy of the housewife, and finally women's own attitudes 
towards themselves in this role. We then examine some contemporary sug- 
gestions for alternative life-styles. 


Earth/Nature/Fertility =e fine AYts, Literature, 


Classics 
Form/Matter Distinction -___—__—_—--— Philosophy, Literature 
Patriarchy vs. Matriarchy—. --_-—--—-—— Anthropology, Political 
Science 
Courtship, Marriage, Family —--_———-— History, Sociology, Liter- 
ature 
Economy of the Housewife ——_--- Economics, Political Science, 
~Psychology 


Contemporary Lifestyles Sociology 


The third archetype usually marks the end of the first.term. Each 
term one major novel is read which incorporates the three archetypes. 
In addition, a student must complete a project and a take home examina- 
tion. 


Woman as Passive Object: begins the second term. Here we study the 
various forms in which passivity has been identified with femininity. We 
begin by examining the identification of intuition, the immanent other, 
and matter with woman. Then we discuss feminine and masculine gender 
traits, sex role stereotyping, and its effects on education, work, and 
the family. Finally we discuss psychological theories related to women's 
sexual identity and examine their implications on how women are being 
perceived, how they perceive themselves, and the lives they lead. 


intuition 

immanent other a Philosophy, Psychology, 
‘matter ———_—__—______--_______-— Physiology, Biology 
gender traits —-————___ 

sex-role stereotyping —————-— Education, Economics, 


——Sociology, Psychology 


sexual identity ——__~+___—____ Psychology, Philosophy, 


Literature 
extreme social manifestations of passivity 


sieah MB Sc Sar siege ee Economics, Sociology 
: og a 4 nr POL tical screnmce, Litera= 
economically disadvantaged —_—————— ture, Psychology 


women 


Woman as Genius: woman's individual ways of transcending passivity, 
examines different ways in which woman has been associated with creativity, 
from the Greek notion of muse and the Biblical notion of Sophia or wisdom, 
to specific contributions of women to art, science, and culture. The his- 
tory of woman's education is also considered under this archetype, in 
order to illustrate why women did not excel as geniuses in traditional 
male fields. Finally, we begin a critique of present educational ideo- 
logies and discussion of Women's Studies curriculum. 


Muse Rr ae eet mentees: GASSES, Literature, 
"Religion 
Sophia —--——--——__—_—-—- History of Religion, Fine 


~——— Arts, Philosophy 


Specific contributions to: 


art, literature, and the sciences Art History(women artists), 
Literature (women writers), 
History of Science 


History of Women's Education History, Literature, Educ- 
ation 
Critique of Educational Ideologies Psychology, Political 


Science, Education 


Women's Studies Curriculum Philosophy of Education 


Woman as Political Activist: woman's attempt to affect change in the 
world through individual or collective action, looks at the myths of the 
Amazons; Atlantis, and Athena, the Biblical example of Judith, Rebekah, 
historical political leaders, feminist theorists from Mary Wollstonecraft 
to the present. We end by offering a comparative and critical analysis of 
the contemporary woman's movement: reformists, radical feminists, and 
marxist feminists. The conflicting ideologies of the women's movement are 
examined both from the perspective of opponents and supporters. The stu- 
dent is encouraged to make their own intellectual assessment of the crit- 
ical issues. 


Myths of women activists Litetarure, Religion, 
Classics 
Historical Political Leaders History, Literature 


Feminist theorists: 


Political Science, Literature, 
Philosophy, History, Cinema, 
Religion, Economics, Sociology 


women's rights 
suffrage movement 
contemporary women's movement 


As can be seen from the above schematization, the material within each 
archetype calls upon different disciplines. It would be impossible for stu- 
dents to have access to the yariety of material through taking several courses 
in different departments. Furthermore, it would. be extremely difficult to in- 
tegrate what material they could gather from separate courses without using 
a clearly defined methodology. The development of archetypal history then 
fills a need in the university curriculum. 


It should be noted that the methodology described here is rooted in, 
but not limited to, the work of Carl Jung. Moreover, it should not preclude 
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the development of other interdisciplinary integrations at the introductory 
level. It can be expected that other professors with different backgrounds 
and training might wish to handle the same range of material in another way. 


The particular emphasis with each archetype will depend upon the spec- 
ific resources of the faculty personnel inyolved..The breadth of material 
reinforces the need to have at least two faculty personnel involved through- 
out the course. Furthermore, because of the large amount of knowledge needed 
to teach such a course, most of the integration of material is done by the 
professors themselves. In more advanced interdisciplinary courses the stu- 
dents will be encouraged to begin this interdisciplinary integration them- 
selves. One of the functions of the introductory interdisciplinary course is 
to encourage students to follow up topics which interest them through a par- 
ticular discipline. For example, someone who wants to learn more about the 
biological and physiological determinates of sex identity can take the course 
in the Psychology Department called “Sexual Differentiation". Another stu- 
dent who wants to compare the status of women in different economic systems 
can take Economics of Discrimination. A third student who wants to learn more 
about the law can study “Women and the Law" in the Political Science Depart- 
ment. Other students may want.to study Women in Classical Antiquity, Women 
in Christianity, Women in Science, or Women in the Labor Force and so on. 

The introductory course can act as a catalyst into the disciplines where 
certain subjects can be given a more thorough and exact examination. 


The methodology and schema of this course has been presented by Chris- 
tine Allen and Greta Nemiroff at a CAUT conference in Toronto in 1975 and 
at the founding convention of the National Women's Studies Association in 
San Francisco in 1977. The response from over two hundred women teaching 
in Women's Studies in North America has been very positive. It has confirmed 
our belief that we are one of the few places which has developed an innova- 
tive methodology for the introductory course in Women's Studies. We are in 
the process of writing a text which will explain the methodology in some 
detail. In a short extract from the book, Greta Nemiroff summarizes some of 
the goals which we believe that a course such as this one can achieve: 


"Some of the benefits which accrue from an intro- 
ductory interdisciplinary course in Women's Studies 
given in the context of humanistic education are: 
1) it provokes identification in the student. By 
the yariety of disciplines touched upon, it is 
likely to inspire in each student the curiousity 
to pursue some topic of scholarly and self-referred 
interest in the research assignment each term; 
2) it exposes students to classical works, to newly 
excavated readings and to contemporary thought on 
important aspects of women's experience regardless 
of disciplinary boundaries; 3) by applying works 
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in yarious disciplines. to one phenomenon, students 
are exposed to the complexity of intellectual in- 
quiry as well as both the inter-relatedness and 
divergence of the disciplines; 4) it gives women 
students a sense of community and an eclectic *‘in- 
tellectual framework through which they can con- 
ceptualize their own experiences; and 5) it pro- 
vides for men a new way of looking at women and 
thus at themselves." 


Description of the Intermediate Introductory Course 


Social Change: Women in Modern Society 


CIs L314° and L315°: this course surveys some of the major contemp- 


orary theories regarding the evolution of women's role in society. The 
specific theories examined vary from year to year depending upon the in- 
structor. However, in each case a critical analysis of the theoretical 
underpinings and structure of these theories will be the focu of study. 


Description of the Advanced Interdisciplinary Course 


CIS L441? and L442°: This seminar has been offered on the Loyola 
Campus since 1975. It is designed to give senior students the opportunity 
for a seasoned reflection upon their undergraduate studies with respect 
to knowledge of women's identity and role. This course will be required 
of all minors, majors, and specializations in Women's Studies. Other stu- 
dents who have taken the Introductory S241 and S242, and at least 6 other 
credits in Women's Studies, may also participate. While the introductory 
course is implicit in its interdisciplinarity, and presents material al- 
ready integrated hy the instructors, the seminar will be more self-conscious 
in its interdisciplinarity. Students will be guided to integrate material 
from different disciplines themselves. 


As an aid to structuring this integration, the advanced course might, 
for example, focus on a 2 ght theme such as minority women in Canada, 
native women, women's work, etc. In their search for a scientific under- 
standing of the multi-farious roles of women in society, students will be 
encouraged to take a careful Jook at the strengths and weaknesses of the 
methodological frameworks of their own disciplines. The opportunity for 
intensive small-group debate will permit students to seek bridges among 
their chosen disciplines and to benefit from first-hand discussion with 
invited experts from other fields. For those majoring or specializing 
in Women's Studies, the seminar could provide a forum for senior research 
projects or theses. 


At the present time students from Sir George are trayelling to Loyola 
to take this course. In the future, howeyer, it might prove necessary to 
have a section offered on both campuses. 


Definition of Interdiscip] inary 


The problems of defining interdisciplinarity and assessing its strengths 
and weaknesses was considered at an international conference on Interdiscip- 
linarity in 1972. The proceedings of this conference were published by Apos- 
tel, Leo et. al. by OCED, Paris. An extract of the proceedings which separ- 
ates out different approaches to the disciplines follows: 


"Interdisciplinary..... An adjective describing the 
interaction among two or more different disciplines. 
This interaction may range from simple communication 
of ideas to the mutual integration of organizing con- 
cepts, methodology, epistemology, terminology, data, 
and organization of research and education in a fairly 
large field. An interdisciplinary group consists of 
persons trained in different fields of knowledge (and 
disciplines) with different concepts, methods, and 
data and terms organized into a common effort on a 
common problem with continuous intercommunication 
among the participants from the different disciplines. 


Multidisciplinary..... Juxtaposition of various dis- 
ciplines sometimes with no apparent connection between 
them. 

Pluridisciplinary..... Juxtaposition of disciplines 


assumed. to be more or less related. 


Transdisciplinary..... Establishing a common system of 
axions for a set of disciplines. 


Disciplinary..... A specific body of teachable knowledge 
with its own background of education, training, proced- 
ures, methods and content areas." 


M. Guy Berger, pp. 25-6. 
Faculty Resources for Interdisciplinary Courses in Women's Studies 
The faculty who teach in Interdisciplinary Studies are drawn from two 
separate sources: from faculty appointed to specific departments and from 


faculty who have direct appointments to the Center for Interdisciplinary 
Studies. 


Departmental Appointments 


Christine Allen (FT, SG) Philosophy 
Mary Baldwin (FT, L) Chemistry 
Maureen Durley (FR, L) Theology 

Pat Pfeiffer (PT, SG) Commerce 


The usual procedure has been to allow a department to count the number 
of students in the particular course taught by the faculty member released 
to C.I.S. towards its own total student count. In some circumstances a de- 
partment has been allowed to request a part time replacement for the faculty 
member released. Recommendations for tenure, promotion and merit has included 
references from C.I.S. 


Center for Interdisciplinary Studies Appointments 
Allannah Furlong (FR, L) Co-coordinator of Women's Studies 
Greta Nemiroff (PT,SG) Director of Dawson, The New School 
Susan Pyenson (FT, SG & L) Assistant Director of C.I.S. 
Audrey Brune (FT, SG) English 

Kathy Waters (FT, L) English 


When faculty are listed according to areas of research we have the 
following list: 


Christine Allen; Conceptual and Archetypal History of Women. 
Mary Baldwin; Women in Science. 

Maureen Durley; Psychological History of Women in Christianity. 
Allannah Furlong; Gender Differentiation and Sexual Identity. 


Greta Nemiroff; Humanistic Education and Archetypal History 
of Women. 


Audrey Brune; Comparative Critical Approaches to Literature. 
Kathy Waters; Archetypal Analysis in Literature. 
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Supplement 15: Detailed description of the minimum requirement for women's 
college members. 


Key to Notations: 


no asterik - course presently in calendar 

One asterik - new course proposal* 

two asterik - course taught at least one year under “special topic" and 
now proposed to become an independent course.** 


a. Student Clinetele for the Minimum 


The college will have a significant number of students who want to 
major or honour in a particular discipline. It may be the case that these 
students programmes are extremely full. Therefore we find it advisable to 
allow a-student to enter the college as a member if she/he completed 9 
credits in the Women's Studies Programme. This would mean that the college 
would have students from fields as diverse as English, Engineering, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics or Psychology. The common denominator would be the intro- 
ductory interdisciplinary course and one 3 credit elective. 


b. Educational Justification of the Minimum: 


The introductory course will at least provide a common basis in women's 
history for all students in the college.(See section on Introductory Inter- 
disciplinary course in supplement 14). The three-credit elective would give 
the opportunity to exposure within a particular discipline. If the student 
were honouring in History, e.g., then she/he could take the course in the 
History Department as his/her elective. For the reasons stated in the 
Rationale, it is expected that many students might wish to be associated 
with a women's college without necessarily being committed to taking a 
number of courses in Women's Studies. 


c. Description of the Minimum: 


i) Calendar Description: 


9 Minimun requirement for women's college 

6 Women's Studies 52419, 5242° 

3 Religion $333°, $3342, Theology L2219**, Philosophy $230°*, English L237°, 
12393, s251°, $2529, Francaise $476°**, $4775#*, Economics $310°, Educa~ 


tion $3219*, Women's Studies L3143, 13159, 13073, 13099. 


35 


If a 


student takes more than 9 credits she or he may also be counted as 


fulfilling the requirements. The following 6 credit courses are acceptable 


as Women's Studies courses: 


Classics 1254° 
History $328° = L316 
Political Science $321° 
Psychology $383° 
Sociology $458° = L406 


6 


6 


ii) Detailed Description 
6 credits from: 


WMST 52413 Woman's Identity and Image: Historic Attitudes 
WMST $2429 Woman's Identity and Image: Contemporary Approaches 


3 credits from: 

REL $333° Women in Religion I 
REL $334? Women in Religion II 
THEO L221 
PHIL S230 
ENGL L237~ Women in Literature I 

ENGL L239~ Women in Literature II 

ENGL 5251° Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 
ENGL 52529 Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 
FRAN S476°** La Littérature au Féminin I 

FRAN S477°** La Littérature au Féminin II 

ECON 5310° Economics of Discrimination 

EDUC 5321? Sex Roles and Socialization 

WMST 1314? Women in Modern Society I 

WMST L315° Women in Modern Society IT 

WMST L3072 Selected Topics in Women's Studies 

WMST L309° Selected Topics in Women's Studies 


Women in Christianity 
* Human Identity 
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The following six credit courses may also be counted as fulfilling the 3 
credit requirement: 


CLAS L254° Women in Classical Antiquity 
HIST $328° Women in Western History 
OR 
HIST L316 History of Women in England and North America 
POLI SCI 53219 Women, Human Rights, and the Law 
SOc 5458° Sociology of Sex Roles (Prerequisite: Soc $210°) 
OR 
Sociology of Women (Prerequisite: Soc 52079) 
6 Sexual Differentiation 


6 


soc L406° 


PSYCH S383 


Supplement 16a: List of Canadian universities currently offering courses and minors 
in Women's Studies. 


Unfortunately, the information about which universities in Canada have Women's 
Studies programmes has not been as carefully compiled as in the United States. The 


three resources we have used are: The Second Report of the Committee on the Status 
of Women in Universities on the Progress made by AUCC Member Institutions Regarding 


the Status of Women, Xerox proofs from an OISE report, to be published in January, 
entitled "Women's Studies Programmes and Courses", and college and university calen- 
dars. 


There are Women's Studies courses offered at: 


. Acadia University 

University of Alberta 

. Bishops University 

Brandon University 

. University of British Columbia 

Brock University 

. University of Calgary 

Carlton University 

Dalhousie University 

. Guelph University (minor planned to commence 78/79) 
. Université de Laval 

. University of Manitoba (minor) 

. McGill University 

. McMaster University 

. Memorial University 

. Université de Moncton 

. Université de Montréal 

. Mount Saint Vincent University 

. University of New Brunswick 

. Nova Scotia Cotlege of Art and Design 

. Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
. University of Ottawa/Université d'Ottawa 
. University of Prince Edward Island 

. Université du Québec 4 Trois Riv?eres 

. Université du Québec da Chicoutimi 

. Université du Québec 4 Hull 

. Université du Québec 4 Montréal 

. Université du Québec 4 Rimouski 

. Queen's University 

. University of Regina 
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31. University of Saskatchewan 

32. Saint Mary's University 

33. Simon Fraser University {minor) 
34. University of Toronto (minor) 
35. Trent University 

36. University of Waterloo 

37. University of Windsor 


. University of Winnipeg 

. York University (major in Women's Studies under ‘liberal studias' at Atkinson 
College; ‘Individualized Studies' Faculty of Arts or'multi- 
disciplinary Studies Programme' at Glendon College.) 
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The number of courses range from one (Bishops, Brock, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island) to 42 at Toronto, 45 at York and 43 at Calgary. 


Supplement 16b: List of students currently enrolled in the minor in Women's Studies 
in Concordia. 


The number of minors students in the programme (39) indicates that many students 
wish to combine both a Women's Studies programme with a major or honours in their dis- 
cipline. The particular fields which students come from are listed below: 


Anthropology 
Lynne Munro (SG) 


Helen Vangorkum (SG) 


Art History 
Joanne Higgins-Laudi (SG) 


Cinema 
Judith Smith (SG) 


Education 

Tara Goldstein (SG) 
Fani Egett (SG) 
Lenore Gregus (SG) 


English 

Gail Edwards (SG) 
Marian Hardcastle (SG) 
Marie Mackay (SG) 
Janice Shea (SG) 
Reissa Rapkin (SG) 
Sherill Sly (SG) 
Cberie Trudel {SG) 
Jo-Anne Wolfe (SG) 


History 

Helen Crossman (SG) 
Kathryn Harvey (SG) 
Brenda Dean (SG) 
Constance Roberts (SG) 


Journalism 
Kathleen Walters (SG) 


Mathematics 
Dianne Davies (SG) 


Music 
Elizabeth Bolton (SG) 


Philosophy 
Barbara Bolton (SG) 
Frances Segall (SG) 


Political Science 

Janice Lancaster (SG) 
Arthur Jenson (SG) 

Susan Armstrong-Miller (L) 


Psychology 

Virginia Chevalier (SG) 
Suzanne Daningburg (SG) 
Kapri Rabin (SG) 

Diane Miller (L) 


Sociolo 

Elizabeth Gardham (SG) 
Cindy Hedrich (SG) 
Kirsti Gonzalez (SG) 
Cathy Boyd (SG) 
Shirley McLeod (SG) 


Theology 


Daryl Bambic (L) 


Visual Arts 


Lana Iny (SG) 


Supplement 16c: Detailed description of the minor in Women's Studies (integrating 
previous minors on both campuses. ) ef! 


Educational Justification 


The minor will require both the introductory interdisciplinary course and the 
advanced interdisciplinary course. The student may then take 12 credits from those 
particular disciplines which are most compatible with her or his major field. 


Description of the Minor 
Key to Notations: 


no asterik - course presently in calendar 

one asterik - new course proposal * 

two asterik - course taught at least one year under "Special Topics" and now proposed 
to become an independent course.** 


i) Calendar Description: 


24 credits Minor in Women's Studies 
3 
3 


6 Women's Studies $241°, $242 

6 Women's Studies L441°, L442 

12 Classics L254°, History $328°=L316°, Religion $333°, 334°, Theology L2219**, Philosophy 
$230°*, English L237°, L239°, $2513, $2523, Francais $476°**, s4772**, Political Science 
5321°, Economics $310°, Sociology $458°=L406°, Psychology $383°, Education $321°**, 
Women's Studies L314°, L315°, L307°**, L309%*« 


In a given year a relevant course offered in a department or in the Center for 
Interdisciplinary Studies may be counted in the appropriate category above with the 
permission of the curriculum committee of the college. Examples of relevant ‘special 
topic' courses offered in the past are: 


Education $390°, English L497°, $386°, s496°, and Francais $426°. 
ii) Detailed Description: 
24 Minor in Women's Studies 


6 credits from: 


WMST 52413 Women's Identity and Image: Historic Attitudes 


WMST 52425 Women's Identity and Image: Contemporary Approaches 


6 credits from: 
WMST L441° Seminar in Women's Studies I 
WMST L442° Seminar in Women's Studies II 


12 credits from: 


CLAS L254° Women in Classical Antiquity 
HIST 5328° Women in Western History 
OR 
HIST £3160 History of Women in England and North America 
REL $333° Women in Religion I 
REL $334° Women in Religion II 
THEO L221°** Women in Christianity 
PHIL $230°* Human Identity 
ENGL 12373 Women in Literature I 
ENGL L239° Women in Literature II 
ENGL 52519 Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 
ENGL 5252° Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 
FRAN 5476 °** La Littérature au Féminin I 
FRAN S477°** La Littérature au Féminin II 
POLI SCI $321° Women and the Law 
ECON 5310° Economics of Discrimination 
SOC 5458° Sociology of Sex Roles (prerequisite Soc $210 
OR 
SOC L406° Sociology of Women (prerequisite Soc L207 
PSYCH $383° Sexual Differentiation 
EDUC 5321° Sex Roles and Socialization 
WMST 13149 Women in Modern Society I 
WMST L315° Women in Modern Society II 
WMST L307° Selected Topics in Women's Studies 
WMST L309° Selected Topics in Women's Studies 


6) 


6 6) 


Supplement 17a: List of American Universities offering a B.A. or A.A. in Women's 


Studies. 


B.A. in Women's Studies 


The following 47 places offer the B.A. in Women's Studies: 
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University of Alabama 


. Barnard College (New York) 


Brooklyn College 

California State College at Sonoma 
California State University at Long Beach 
University of California at Berkeley 
University of California at Davis 


. University of California at Los Angeles 


Douglass College, Rutgers University 


. University of Georgia 

. Goddard College (Vermont) 

. Governors State University (Illinois) 

. University of Hawaii 

. Henderson State University (Arkansas) 

. Hobart & William Smith College (New York) 
. Hunter College, CUNY 

. Illinois State University 

. University of Illinois 

. University of Indiana 

. Jersey City State University 

. University of Kansas 

. University of Kentucky 

. University of Maryland 

. University of Massachusetts 

. University of Michigan 

. Mills College (California) 

. University of Minnesota 

28. 
. New England College (New Hampshire) 

. University of New Mexico 

. College of New Rochelle (New York) 

. New York State University at Albany 

. New York State University at Binghampton 

- New York State University at Stony Brook 

. New York State University College at Old Westbury 
- New York State University College at Plattsburgh 
. Northeastern Illinois University 

. University of Northern Colarado 

. University of Pennsylvania 

. Quinnipiac College (Connecticut) 

. Richmond College, CUNY 

. San Francisco State University 

. University of Southern Carolina 

. University of Southern Florida 

. University of Utah 

. University of Washington 

. Wichita State University 


Mundelein College (Illinois) 


A.A. in Women's Studies 
The following 6 places offer the A.A. in Women's Studies 


. Diablo Valley College (California) 
Foothill Collge (California) 

. College of Marin (California) 
Saddleback College (California) 

. Santa Ana College (California) 

. West Valley College (California) 
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Supplement _17b: Detailed description of the proposed major in Women's Studies. 


a. Student Clientele for the Major 


The proposed major of 36 credits is only 6 credits more than the past minor at 
Sir George (of 30 credits). Therefore it is possible that several of those students 
who had been enrolled in the minor would elect to become a major by taking the 6 
credit course which is missing from their minors programme. In the case of Sir George 
students, this will involve the advanced seminar in Women's Studies. For Loyola stud- 


ents, the particular course would have to be worked out on an individual basis. 


The 36-credit major, which is following the Quebec norms for a major, would 
enable a student to take two juxtaposed majors. In this way an interdisciplinary 
major in Women's Studies will be combined with a disciplinary major in a particular 
field. 


Suzanne Belson (L) has graduated (1976) from Loyola with a self-elected major 
in Women's Studies. Edda Oelman is enrolled as a self-elected major in Women's Studies 
and is on a leave of absence in 1977/78. 


b. Educational Justification 


The major requires an introductory and an advanced interdisciplinary course in 
Women's Studies. In addition, it requires students to take at least 12 credits in 
two separate areas within Women's Studies. The first is the area of women's history 
and literature; and the second is woman's identity as studied by the social sciences. 
In this way the two aspects of Women's Studies, disciplinarity, and interdisciplinarity 
are integrated. 


c. Description of the Major 
Key to Notations: 


no asterik - 
one asterik - 
two asterik - 


i. Calendar Description: 


36 Major in Women's Studies: 


3° s2a29 


3 


6 Women's Studies $241 

6 Women's Studies L441°, L442 

12 Classics L254°, History $328°L316°, Religion $333°, $3349, Theology L221°**, 
Philosophy $2302, English $251°, s252°, 12379, L239%, Francais S476°**, S477>#*, 
Religion $333° 


6 


12 Political Science $321°, Economics $310°, Sociology $458°=L406°, Psychology $383°, 


Education $321°**, Women's Studies L314°, L315°, L307°, L309°. 


In a given year a relevant course offered in a department or in the Center for 
Interdisciplinary Studies may be counted in the appropriate category above with 
permission of the curriculum committee of the college. Examples of relevant 'slot' 
courses offered in the past are: 


3 3 


Education $390°, English L479°, s383°, s496°, Francais $426°. 


ji. Detailed Description: 


6 credits from: 


WMST 5241? Women's Identity and Image: Historic. Attitudes 
WMST 52429 Women's Identity and Image: Contemporary Approaches 


6 cradits from: 
WMST L441° Seminar in Women's Studies I 
WMST L442° Seminar in Women's Studies II 


12 credits from: 


CLAS L254° Women in Classical Antiquity 
HIST 5329° Women in Western History 
OR 


HIST 1316° History of Women in England and North America 


REL $333° Women in Religion I 

REL $334° Women in Religion II 

THEO L221°*Women in Christianity 

PHIL $230°* Human Identity 

ENGL L237° Women in Literature I 

ENGL L239° Women in Literature II 

ENGL 5251° Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 

ENGL $2522 Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 

FRAN S476°** La Littérature au Féminin I 

FRAN S477°** La Littérature au Féminin II 

POLI SCI $321° Women and the Law 

ECON 5310° Economics of Discrimination 

soc 458° Sociology of Sex Roles (prerequisite Soc 5210°) 
OR 

SOc L406® Sociology of Women (prerequisite Soc L214°) 


PSYCH $383° Sexual Differentiation 


EDUC $3219** Sex Roles and Socialization 

WMST L314° Women in Society I 

WMST L315° Women in Society II 

WMST L307? Selected Topics in Women's Studies 
WMST L309° Selected Topics in Women's Studies 


Supplement 18a: Description of Rita Gruber's Undergraduate Scholars Programme in Women's 


: Studies 
internal memorandum 4 (Proposed) 
iy Assistant Dean B. Slack, Chairman " 

Arts Faculty Honours Committee concordia 5 
wae university | 


DATE 


Associate Professor M. Verthuy 
Coordinator U.S.P. 


March 25, 1977. 


RE: Ms. Rita Gruber 


I am forwarding for the attention of the Honours Committee an application for a Joint 
Honours USP in Sociology and Women's Studies. As you are aware, it was agreed last 
year that, where possible, U.S.P. programmes would be submitted for approval within 
the student's first thirty credits in order to avoid difficulties cropping up late 

in the student's career. It is, therefore, the programme that is now in question. I 
realize that Ms. Gruber's eligibility for Honours standing can only be determined in 
her second year after her grades have been reported. 


Great care has been taken in the drawing up of this plan of study, which has been 
approved by Professor V. Walters, her departmental advisor; Professor C. Allen, Co- 
ordinator of Women's Studies; the Honours Committee of the Sociology Department; 
and the Undergraduate Scholars Programme Committee. 


On graduation Ms. Gruber will have completed 27 credits in Women's Studies, 36 in 
Sociology (at least 15 of which will integrate her work in Sociology, Women's Studies, 
History and Economics), 12 credits in History to provide the background for her in- 
tegrative work, 6 credits in Economics (outside Women's Studies) to furnish her with 
the basic tools in this field, 6 in Spanish to help her with her work on Latin America 
and 6 credits in Psychology as general background. She will have fulfilled the U.S.P 
Honours requirement by taking 12 credits as tutorials in Sociology and by writing an 
Honours essay in Sociology S481. 


I shall be pleased to provide further information if it is required. Thank you for 
your attention. 


cc. All member of U.S.P.C.C. 
Prof. V. Walters, Department of Sociology 
Prof. K. Jonassohn, Department of Sociology 
Prof. J. dackson, Department of Sociology 
Prof. C. Allen, Department of Philosophy 
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Rita Gruber 
Joint Honours, Sociology and Women's Studies U.S.P. 


Proposed programme 


Year I Sociology $458 (W.S.) Sociology of Sex Roles 
History $328 (W.S.) Women in Western History 
W.S. $241, $242 (W.S.) Women's Identity and Image I and II 
SP. $201, $202 [ntroduction to Spanish I & II 
Psych. $211 Introductory Psychology 


AANAA 


Year II 
Economics $209,S8210 Introduction to Micro and Macro Economics 
Soc. $241 (Soc) Statistics 
Soc. $310 (Soc) Logic of Sociological Enquiry 
Religion $333, $334 (W.S.) Women and Religion I & II 
History S461 Special Seminar on Africa 
U.S.P. S434 (Soc) Women in Central America 
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Year III .- 
Soc S481 (Soc) Honours Seminar (U.S.P. 

Econ $310 (W.S.) Economics of Discrimination 

History $358 Background to Contemporary Latin America 
U.S:P. $433 (Soc) Economic Development, Women, Africa 
Soc. $455 (Soc) Comparative Social Systems 

U.S.P. $434 (Soc) Women in Central America 
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27 credits in W.S 


36 " Sociology 

6 , "Psychology 

6 : "Economics outside W.S. 
6 ss "Spanish 

12 . "History 


93 credits total 


Supplement 18b: Detailed description of the proposed specialization in Women's Studies. 


a. Student Clientele for the Specialization 


We want to make it possible for a few students to concentrate entirely within 
Women's Studies with a minor in a specific discipline. In hope to attract some of 
the best students to this programme by using the same criteria as those employed 
by the University Honours Committee. Specifically, only those students who maintain 
an overall B average in their Women's Studies Programme will be allowed to graduate 
in the Specialization. These students would form a small nucleus around which the 
variety of other programmes will be clustered. A precedent for this programme has 
been set by Rita Gruber who is an Undergraduate Scholars Student combining Women's 
Studies and Sociology. Her particular emphasis is Women in the Third World. (see 
supplement 18a). 


Students who graduate with a specialization could continue into interdisciplinary 
graduate work, graduate work in a field with a qualifying year, or to professional 
training. 


b. Educational Justification 


The programme requires students to take at least three interdisciplinary courses 
in Women's Studies (18 credits). The remaining 42 credits are divided among three 
categories of Women's Studies which concentrate on offerings within various disciplines. 
The first category is in women's literature and the humanities, the second category 
is women's history, and the third category is woman's identity as studied by the 
social sciences. 


c. Description of the Specialization 


Key to Notations: 


no asterik - 
one asterik - 
two asterik - 


60 Women's Studies Interdisciplinary Specialization 


6 Women's Studies $2413, $242° 
6 Women's Studies L314°, L315°, 1.D.S. L212°, Philosophy $230°* 
6 Women's Studies L441°, L442? : ~ 
6 English L237°, L239°, s251°, s252° 
12 Classics L254°, History $328° 
Philosophy $230°*, 
12 Political Science 53219, Economics S310~, Sociology 5458°=L406 
Education $321°**, Women's Studies L307°**, L3007** 


12 Electives from above or from specific courses approved by the college committee 
in a specific year. Examples of relevant ‘selected topics' courses offered in the 
past are: 


Education $390 


=L316°, Religion $333°, $334°, Theology L2213**, 


3 6 6 


» Psychology S383”, 


3 6 


, English L479°, s3g6°, sa96°, Francais $426°. 


ii. Detailed Description 


6 credits from: 


WMST 52413 Women's Identity and Image: Historic Attitudes 
WMST 52429 Women's Identity and Image: Contemporary Approaches 


6 credtts from: 

INTE L212° Introduction to the Methods of the Humanities and Social Sciences 
WMST L314° Women in Modern Society I 

WMST L315? Women in Modern Society II 

PHIL $230°* Human Identity 


6 credits from: 
WMST L441° Seminar in Women's Studies I 
WMST L442°. Seminar in Women's Studies II 


6 credits from: 
ENGL L237 
ENGL L239 
ENGL S251 
ENGL $252 


Women in Literature I 

Women in Literature II 

Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 
Selected Topics in Literature Written by Women 
FRAN S476~* La Littérature au Féminin I 

FRAN S477~* La Littérature au Féminin II 

REL $333° Women in Religion I 
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12 credits from: 
CLAS L254° Women in Classical Antiquity 
HIST $328° Women in Western History 
OR 
HIST L316- History of Women in England and Nrrth America 
REL $333° Women in Religion I 
REL $334° Women in Religion II 
THEO L221°** Women in Christianity 
PHIL $230°* Human Identity 
POLI SCI $321© Women and the Law 
ECON $310° Economics of Discrimination 
soc $458° 


6 


Sociology of Sex Roles (prerequisite Soc $210°) 
or 


Soc 406° Sociology of Women (prerequisite L301°) 


EDUC $3219** Sex Roles and Socialization 


12 credits of electives from above or others listed below: 
WMST L307° Selected Topics in Women's Studies 

WMST L309° Selected Topics in Women's Studies 

EDUC $321°** Sex Roles and Socialization 


ENGL L479° Advanced Studies in English Literature 
(Doris Lessing and Virginia Woolf) 


ENGL $493° Seminar in Special Subject 
(Women in 19th Century Literature) 


ENGL 5396° Literature, Ideology, Society 
FRAN S426° La Littérature au xxieme si@cle II 


Supplement 18c: List of American universities offering advanced degrees in Women's 
Studies. 


a. Ph.D. in Women's Studies 


The following two places offer a Ph.D. in Women's Studies, according to the 
latest figures compiled by: The Clearing House on Women's Studies of the Feminist 
Press, Westbury, New York: Compilers in 1977 were Florence Howe and Ilene Hertz. 


1. Union Graduate School (Connecticut) 
2. State University of New York at Binghampton 


b. M.A. in Women's Studies 
The following 14 places offer the M.A. in Women's Studies: 


. University of Alabama 

. Boston University 

. California State University at Chico 

. California State University at Long Beach 
. Cambridge Goddard Graduate School for Social Change 
. George Washington University 

. Goddard College (Vermont) 

. Governors Cotlege (I]linois) 

. University of Maryland 

10. Northeastern Illinois University 

11. San Francisco State University 

12. San Jose State University 

13. Sarah Lawrence College (New York) 

14. Webster College (Missouri) 
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the — ore usual courses in-history, psychol- 
ogy ind English. The Continuing Educa- 
tio: Program also offers such courses as 
Horne Repair for Women and Automobile 
Ma ntenance for Women. 
Dona Neuman is pleased with the pro- 
;| gram. The response from students has been 
‘| good, particularly from nontraditional stu- 
dents who find the program relevant. 
Neuman is committed to Women’s Studies 
as a separate academic field and sees for it 
a moderately bright future. The Avila pro- 
gram is evaluated and reassessed periodi- 
cally, staying flexible and responsive to 
students’ needs and teachers’ creative urges. 
Courses Neuman would like added some 
day include Women in Art, Women in the 
Professions (especially math and science), 
Legal Rights of Females, and Male-Female 
Relationships. 

Rockhurst College, a small coeducational 
Jesuit school, offers a unique Women’s 
Internship Program. The brainchild of 
Marcella Womack, Women’s Center Direc- | 
tor, the Internship Program is funded by a 
Women’s Educational Equity Act mini- 
grant. Less than one year old, it has been 
a tremendous success and has a great po- 
tential for expansion. The purpose of the 
program is to place women “in the career 
exploration process” with women pro- 
fessionals in nontraditional fields, so that 
they will be able to test their career choice 

. and at the same time have an encouraging 
and sympathetic model to look to. For the 
initial period, only white collar profes- 
sionals were chosen as supervisors, repre- 
senting the law, veterinary medicine, cor- 
porate management, higher educational 

.| administration, television production, 

politics, broadcasting, and advertising. 

Eighteen interns were placed in mid- 

February 1977, selected from 150 appli- 

cants; the average age of interns is mid- 

thirties. Some had never worked outside 
the home; others had been underemployed 
for years. Interns need not have been 

Rockhurst students or graduates. The 

program was widely advertised in the 
community, and the response was mostly 
good, (Contact Jill Adams, Project 

Director WEEA, Rockhurst, for more 
information.) 


The University of Missouri/Kansas City 
(UMKC) does not have plans for a 
Women’s Studies Program, but does have 
two special facilities for women: the 
Women’s School at Communiversity and 
the Women’s Resource Center. Communi- 
versity, held at UMKC, is a “free” 
university—courses call for a $1.00 dona- 
tion, Partially funded by UMKC student 
activity fees, it is open to the community .. 
on a drop-in basis, Courses are meant to 
be nonstructured, nonacademic, and 
relevant. The Women’s School division 


offers a wide array of courses for women " * 


only, including, for example, Vertical 
Rock Climbing, Bisexuality, Feminism : 
and Mothering. i 

The Women’s Resource Center at 
UMKC “provides assistance with school 
entry or reentry (for those beyond tradi- 
tional age); research on sex roles and social 
changes, women’s issues, legislation con- _ 
cerning women; workshops, seminars, rap _ 
groups; assessing future directions; inde- ~~ 
pendent study projects; living a multi- 
directional life.” It maintains a resource 
library of books, periodicals, brochures, - 
papers, and clippings by, for, and about 
women, It offers career counseling pro- 
grams that draw women from all over the 
midwest. It also offers noncredit self-help 
courses, focusing on personal growth. In 
addition, the student-run Feminist Union 
acts as a support group for traditional 
students. 

There are countless Adult Education 
opportunities at colleges, community ° 
centers, extension centers, and churches in 
the Kansas City area. Many of these pro- 
grams are especially geared to women. 
Ottawa University’s College without a 
Campus has a Women’s Program directed 
by Rhonda Holman which is totally re- 
sponsive to the needs of community 
women. Ottawa, Avila, UMKC, and 
Rockhurst offer day-long seminars from 
time to time on such topics as Financial 
Management for Women or Career 
Advancement for Women. 

An awareness of Women’s Studies is 
filtering across to secondary and elemen- 
tary schools, although major programs have 
not been initiated. Young women’s sports 
programs continue to gain strength and 
career counselors in high schools no longer 
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automatically steer students into tradi- 
tional roles. Despite discouragements and 
setbacks (the defeat of ERA was demoral- 
izing to all Missouri feminists), the women’s 
movement is strong in Kansas City and a 
lot of women are determined to make it.» 
stronger. 0 


Florence Howe *: ~*= Ney eta tes 


Control of the 
Curriculum and Standards _ 


The following short excerpt from Seven ; Ka a 


Years Later: Women’s Studies Programs 
in 1976 by Florence Howe raises questions 
of particular importance today, We print — 


it bere to inaugurate a series of articles on | 


Evaluating Women’s Studies. Howe’s full - 
one-hundred-page report will be available 


free in the fall from the National Advisory |. 
Council on Women’s Educational Programs, 


1832 M Street NW, iat ni D.C. 
20036. seligaeedd ee eB 


Long-range, perhaps the most controversial : 
and critical question in women's studies.” i 
will concern control of the curriculum, ©“ 
particularly with respect to standards. That. | 
this should be a question at all suggests how | 


t 


quickly women’s studies has achieved a“**" 
certain level of legitimacy. Seven years sy 


ago, it was risky to associate oneself with ” 
women’s studies; hence, those who did $0 
were, for the most part, a self-selecting * 


vA 


group who welcomed all comers. Today, . 


both inside and outside programs, there .* 
are questions about what makes a particu 
lar course a women's studies course, about: 
the standards for such a distinction, and“: 
about who controls the standards. ** aa 

From the outside, standards have to do” 


with the credentials of faculty (their hold~ ce 


ing doctorates or writing dissertations) and 
the academic quality of requirements in ** 
courses and for majors. By and large, * * 
programs have satisfied their institutions » 
with regard to those two matters.’ Again 
and again, administrators outside the pro-* 
gram expressed approval of the women’s * 
studies faculty both as publishing scholars: 
and excellent teachers, and of the curricus:, 
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Inside the program, questions of stand- 
ards and control, quite properly, are more 
complex and more difficult of solution. 
For those programs entirely dependent on 
the faculty at hand—that is, already hired 
by departments—a major question of con- 
trol has to do with availability. Can one 
organize a women’s studies curriculum, for 
example, without a historian, or without 
an economist? Or as one women’s studies 
administrator put it, can one organize a 
coherent curriculum when the faculty 
available are chiefly in history and sociol- 
ogy and not in other areas at all? What 
does one do, as an administrator of a 
program, when one is entirely dependent 
on what individual faculty members want 
to teach from term to term—and on what 
their disciplinary departments will allow— 
rather than on what a coherent curriculum 
needs? . 

As the legitimacy of women’s studies has 
increased and its enrollments have con- 
tinued to rise, some programs have begun 
to experience a rather different kind of 
problem: who is to decide whether a 
course about women or gender is accept- 
able as a women’s studies course? And 
further, as one administrator said, ‘‘How 
do you do anything about academic 
standards when you have no control over 
the course, except to choose to cross-list 
it or not?” Can a faculty member or an 
administrator outside the program insist 
that any course ‘‘on” women be included 
as a women’s studies course? 

Some programs have begun to work out 
specific criteria for the acceptance of 
courses for cross-listing. At Northeastern 

. Illinois University, for example, an official 
document includes the following Criteria 
for Approval of Courses: 


a, courses should be taught in a nonsexist 
manner, i¢,, women should be considered 
equal and autonomous members of 
society and instructors (male and female) 

* should be sensitive to past scholarly neg- 
lect of and bias against women; 

b. courses should set high academic stand- 

* ards to emphasize that the Women’s 

= Studies Program is a serious and 
Sees tagger Sy 
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c. courses should guard against the assump- 
tion that because women’s courses are at 
present offered separately, women’s 
intellectual abilities are different or 
inferior; women’s studies courses should 
be seen as part of a process of develop- 
ing a new body of knowledge for and 
about women and men, and should not 
produce sex-typed intellectual programs 
or activities that are isolated from the 
principal academic endeavors of the 
university. 


Perhaps the most controversial and criti- 
cal question inside women’s studies pro- 


grams is who may teach, Seven years ago, - 


this was an issue with regard to the par- 
ticipation of males, at least in some pro- 
grams. Discussion was usually framed in 
terms of the needs of women for “role- 
models,” if they were to be freed from 
dependencies on male authorities and if 
they were to become self-actualizing per- 
sons, Seven years ago, some programs 
solved the problem by deciding that only 
women could teach the introductory 
courses and that qualified men could 

teach advanced courses. Of the fifteen 
programs visited, five had no males cur- 
rently teaching courses, though some had 
had males teaching in the past: four had one, 
two, or three. (In two cases, some of the 
original persons to offer women’s studies 
courses on particular campuses— Bennett 
and Minnesota, for example—were males.) 
In general, whether or not males could or © 
should teach is not a current subject of 
debate, though most men interviewed pre- 
ferred to team-teach with a woman, and 
several programs were using that model for 
such courses as Human Sexuality and 
Women and Religion. 

The major issue already discussed or 
under discussion is the necessity that all 
who teach women’s studies be not only 
singularly prepared in a relevant academic ~ 
area but also in feminism. In the North- 
eastern Illinois document, that qualifica- 
tion comes out in the language that re- 
quires a ‘‘nonsexist manner’”’ of teaching 
and sensitivity to ‘“‘past scholarly neglect 
of and bias against women.” The docu- 
ment also requires teachers of women’s 
studies to believe in women’s intellectual 
capacity. At Brooklyn College, a key sen- 


tence in the official document that © 
established the program describes those 
courses to be cross-listed as electives: »: 
“While viewing materials from the 
perspective of women’s studies, and 
incorporating feminist analysis of topics 
discussed, each elective would be =~... 
academically sound in terms of the 
individual departmental discipline.” 
(Italics mine.) The “perspective of < ..! 
women’s studies,”” as members of that’ «. : 
program and others have explained it, is 
the perspective that acknowledges the © 
experience of women as a legitimate part 
of the classroom and research. A “feminist 
analysis,’ whatever its particular ideology, 
begins from the assumption that inequities- 
in society upon women of all races and’ ~ 
social classes have had harmful effects. 
Thus, program representatives explain, 


w 


the women’s studies curriculum is broadly .. 


prescriptive as well as descriptive. Just as. 
environmentalists work to improve foul 


air and water, and medical pathologists sd 


aim to eradicate disease, women’s studies 
faculty are expected to be interested in 
and informed about strategies for amelio- 
rating the existing status of women. From 
off campus, such criteria for controlling 
curriculum may seem self-evident and un- 
controversial. On campuses, however, the . 
myth of “objectivity” still dominates 
thinking, especially in schools of liberal 
arts and sciences, which usually do.not 
include such areas as environmental studies 
or medical pathology. While some members 
of academe may still feel uncomfortable 
with the notion that racists are unaccept- 
able faculty in ethnic studies programs, 
they understand the political reality of 
such programs. It is not clear, on some 
campuses, however, that women’s studies. . 
may represent another political reality. : 
Beyond the general feminist criteria, no 
programs visited were interested in con- | 
trolling the ideology of curriculum, 
Indeed, several programs, evaluating their . 
strengths, reported as primary the diversity 
of their faculty with regard to feminist. 
ideology, degrees of activism in the 
women’s movement on or off campus, and 
sexual preference. 0 
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Book Reviews 


Making Affirmative Action Work in Higher 
Education: An Analysis of Institutional and Federal 
Policies with Recommendations 
BY THE CARNEGIE COUNCIL ON POLICY STUDIFS 
. IN HIGHER EDUCATION . 
Reviewed by Andrew Fishel 481 


The Invisible Woman: Discrimination in the 
Academic Profession 
BY JOAN AMRAMSON 

Reviewed by Winona B. Ackerman 484 


Women, Wives, Mothers: Values and Options 
BY JUSSIE BERNARD 
Reviewed by Joan N. Burstyn 486 


Pauiners and Scholars: Vhe Transformation of Student 
Life in Nineteenth Century New England 
BY DAVID F. ALEMENDINGYR, IR. ye > 
Reviewed by W. Bruce Leslie 491 
Managing Academic Change: Lateractive Forces and 
Leadership in Higher Education 


BY S.V. MARTORANA AND EILEEN KUIINS 
Reviewed by AnnM. Heiss 493 
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Of Men and Research 


The Dominant Themes in American Higher 
Education Include neither Teaching 
. nor Women 


M. ELIZABETH TIDBALL 


Most college and university environments ere rotati: ely 
nonsupportive of wonien faculty and wonren students, Wonren faculty 
are themselves affirming of women students, Justas neu facut, are af 
men students, but the small propartion of women Saculyy in virtsally cll 
fypes of iesiitutions assures that the views of men facults douucate the 
iastitutional climate. Afen faculiy subseribe to the research inte re ofan 
dastitution as being the predominant basis Jur generating a hizh level of 
self-esteem, which accounts fur the low level uf self-esteeni Of Hien 
Saculty affiliated with “reaching” jastitutions. Wawnen jeculty, who 
generally feel less Successful thin men, utihze other value si clems by 
which to define success as an academic professional, : 


Any attempt to “prove” something about the climate of en in titttion 
OF 4 group of institutions is bound to run inty Serious Giliculiies, Ar 
titudes and opinions may be entrenched of quixotic: a: i 
from particulars is always hazardous. Tire Present studs ts not sserint 
from these pitfatis. It docs, however, have the wdvuntaee ving based 
on the most recent survey of teaching facult® conducted j 
American Council on Education (ACE). For this survey the ack receives 
some 42,000 faculty responses to a lengthy and detailed quest! 
which sought to document certain demographic characteristics, at- 
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M. Enizanetit Tippass. és professor of physiology, George lashington 
University Medical Center. ’ 
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titudes, and opinions. In order to approximate the total number and ap- 
Propriate institutional distribution of the estimated 519,000 teaching 
faculty in the United States, the responses obtained were subjected toa 
suphisticated weighting procedure based on thirty-five criteria (2].' The 
resulting data thus provide the most extensive and accurate source of in- 
formation available with respect to teaching faculty in American institu- 
tions of higher education. 

The present study is about institutions and groups of individuals as 
revealed by the responses of women and men faculty to certain ques-- 
tions of Gpinion set by those who developed the ACE questionnaire. Thus 
it is necessary to use what is available, which is not always the question 
or the phraseology which might be most apt for understanding certain 
interrelated themes. Still, there is the advantage that the respondents 
themselves were not consciously making correlative responses to cer- 
tain groups of questions so that the subsequent associations detected by 
the investigator are more likely to be based on Qenuine rather than 
contrived input. 

Fineily, while the data utilized may be incomplete with respect to 
representing the total climate of different types of educational institu- 
tions, the variety of questions utilized for this study and the consistency 
of the results obtained provide a measure of firm documentation to the 
Premises that virtually ail cducational environments are male oriented 
and male dominated, and that rescarch accomplishment prevails as the 
status symbol Male orientation and domination have not been assumed 
solely on the basis that men faculty outaumber women in all ty pes of in- 
Stitultions; additionally the data show that there are substantial dif- 
ferences of opinion between women and men, regardless of institutional 
affiliation, with respect to several issues that affect all institutions of 
higher learning. Thus it is the combination of the fact that women and 
men have differing views, coupled with the fact that there are more men 
than women faculty, that leads to the general conclusion of male pri- 
macy. That research accomplishment serves as a prominent measure of 
success has hkewise emerged from a combination of findings which 
includes the differing proportions of women and men who compare 
themselves favorably with their peers and the differing assessments of 
self-esteem according to institutional afliliation. The meaning of these 
findings and the implications to institutions, particularly the so-called 
teaching colleges, and to groups of individuals, particularly women, are 


"The 1972 faculty data were collected by the American Council on Education's former Office of 
Research under a graat from the RANN Division of the National Scicace Foundation. Data access 
was achieved through the council's Division of Educational Statistics, Washington, D.C. 
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both broad and deep. The intent of this paper is to provide a reasonable 
base from which interpretations and consequences may be legitimately 
argued. 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


The data collected by the ACE Were published in summary form in 
August 1973, Responses to all attitudinal and opinion questioas were 
categorized by sex for cach of three institutional types: wWo-y car col- 
leges, four-year colleges, and universities. The percentates of responses 
reported were the sunis of the two positive answer choices, ¢ g., strongly 
agree and aeree with reservations. 

For the present study it was possible to obtain the original weiyhted 
data fof cach sex ia a dillerent format.? Prom the act survey which ia- 
cluded 239 four-year institutions, 241 or 94 percent were identilicd at 
the time of the present study as existing aad fllire into one ef five cate- 
gorics as follows: private universities, public universities and colleses, 
institutions traditionally for men only, traditionally private cocduea- 
tional colleges, and colleges traditionally for women only, Preliminary 
evaluation of the data revealed that, of the 37 Roman Catholic institu- 
tions in the survey, almost half (46 perceaty are women's colleves and, 
indeed, these schools constitute more than half (53 Percentyof the entre 
women’s college category. The remaining Roman Catholic institutions 
are distributed among the private universities, Private Cocducational 


* colleges, and men's colleges where Wey constitute approximately 14 


percent of cach of these institutional #roups, Since the prescat study Js 
concerned with institutional environinents generally cather than etleets 
of selisious orientation Specifically, since the proportion of Roman 
Catholic schools among the women’s colleges is so great, and since the 
character of these institutions is so distinctive, the Romana Catholic 
woinen’s colleves were withdrawn from the women's college Category; 
however, all other Roman Catholic institutions were retained within 
their appropriate categories. There are therefore 224 institutions in- 
cluded in the study distributed as follows: Private universitics (U PRY) 
37; public universities and colleges (U Us) 65; men’s institutions (MEN 
COL) 22; private coeducational colleges (COLD COL) 85; and non-Roman 
Catholic women’s colleges (WOM COL) 15. 


‘The auihor is grateful to Wellesley College for supporting the acquisition of data fur this 
Project during 1974-75 whea the author was on sabbatical leave serving 4s cunsultant for insiitu- 
tional research for Wellesley. 
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With respect to the institutions included in the single-sex calegories, 
all those which have been traditionally Single-sex were used. Since the 
earliest year of admission of a limited number of students of the other 
SCX was 1969, since the number of schools in the survey becoming 
cocducational this carly was small, and since the Survey was conducted 


at the opening of the 1972-73 academic year, it has been assumed legiti- - 


mate to consider the faculty responses from these institutions sub- 
Stantially comparable to those of faculty in institutions which admitted 
Students of only one sex at the time of the survey, 

All responses to the Opinion questions were obtained for each sex ac- 
Cordizg to the Percentage piven Separately for each answer choice: 
Strongly seree (sa), agree with reservations (AR), disagree with reserva- 
Uons (Da), and Strongly disagree (SD). This Permitted the utilization of 
Fespoases to various questions according to the dominant strong opinion 
resardless of the Phrasing of the question, In most Cases, Percentage 
Fesruases for a sinete wsWer choice were utilized rather than a sum- 
mins of Percentages, Other means of ulilizing the answer choices ure 
discussed where they occur in the results, 

In order to assure individual and institutional contidentiality, the data 
Were obtained us the numbers (Weizhted) and the Percentaves of women 
aod men separately at each unidentified institution responding to each 
AsWer Choice for each question. Because of the Weighting factors ap- 
Pucd to the raw dats received by the ACE, the respoases listed in the ta- 
bles to each Guestion lor cach sex at exch institution represent the per- 
Cemtaze of each universe responding: they are therefore not mean 
Fespoases. Thus, traditional statistical methods based 6n saunipling 
theory (¥, 54, 5, etc.) are unnecessary for the analysis and interpretation 
of these results, Cocilicients of correlation Were calculated in order to 
gitin sn indication of the relative closeness OF strengih of certain rela- 
tigashins, Specifically the relationshizs between Sell-ratings of success 
und cach of several other issues found to. be important among faculty 
respondents. As is true for all correlations, the degree of association but 
notimplications of causality may be inferred from the values reported, 
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TABLE | 


PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 10 THREE OV ERTLY SEX-RELATED 
Qurstions uy Sex AND INSTITUTIONAL Ty PE 
Question A. In my ficld, male students comprehend the material better than female studeats. 
(SD responses recorded) gr. 2 
Question B. Claims of discriminatory Practices against women students in higher education have 
been geeally craggerated (SD fesponses recorded) 
Jastitutional antinepotivn cules should be abolished (SA responses recorded) 


Question C, 
> Women Resvonses MEN Responses 
INSTITUTIONAL . . a 
Tyre A 8 c A B . 
UPRYV 71.0 420 319 $1.7 18s 265 
UPUB 69.2 40.6 33.8 as 8 17.7 22.0 
MENCOL 69.8 8 57.0 45.0 204 A 8 
COEDCOL 61.8 38.2 37.2 46.1 215 + : 


WOM COL ‘ 81.0 433 414 €0.2 27.9 


women and MeN Suysests that these issues are not Perecived us related 
to particular institutions or individuals, but rather to the stuttis of 
women in academe as a whole. The Magnitude of the responses of 
‘Women uttests to the high level of concern on the part of women with 
respect to these issues, and there is considerable dilerence betweea the 
SEXes With respect to each of these opinions. It should be Aoted that mena 
teaching in women's colleges responded more frequentl, in aa atirn 
mManher to these questions than did men Faculty in ali other is Pes of in- 
Stitutions. The data reveal that most men ffeulty are Telatively iasensi- 
tive to issues that affect their women students und arouse their Women 
colleagues. 

In Table 2 the Percentage responses to question A are Used as an 


TABLE 2 


AGGREGATE OviIMONS FOR Eacut Instirotiosat Tyrt Basin ax PROSURTIONAL 
CONTKIGUTIONS BY WoMEN AND MeN FACULTY To QuEstion A 


(PERCENT) 


Wowen Maw WeiGitien 

INSTITUTIONAL Response Resronse AGOAIUATE 

Tyre Women*® Mex* TOA WA Resvonset 
UPRYV 18 &2 7 52 5$ 
UPUB 19 $1 69 48 52 
MEN COL 9 91 70 45 47 
COEDCOL 26 74 62 46 50 
WOM COL 46 54 3) 60 70 


*Piepurtions of women faculty and men faculty in cach of the Malitulogal Calegusion have tcen deictinsed from the weighted 
Bumbers given in the Patou 

tWeynted Age teyate Respunse « Kaumber of women fesponding SO tw quesian A Aswudee of mea (spre dag SD te quer 
HOA ANMiatal avonter of woarca Fespunding ty all chowes of SMCHN A & tulad Gembes of mca Feaeubihg WO all bines oF Seesia 
A)) « 109. 
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example to place in perspective ‘the effect on total institutional climate 
of the proportional contributions of women and men faculty. Although 
there is a high degree of same-sex bonding indicated by the responses, 
the proportion of women faculty in most institutional scttings is so small 
that their opinions count for only a very small increment of the total in- 
stitutional opinion. The exception is the women’s colleges: not only is the 
Preportion of women faculty large (almost half the total), but men 
faculty in these institutions are also the most atlirming with respect to 
these sex-related issues. The climate of affirmation is least evident in 
those institutions traditionally all male, with the coeducational colleges 
and public and private universities not far removed from this position. 
Repeating this exercise for the other questions reported in the study 
reveals the same result, namely, that the predominating educational en- 
viroamental tone regarding these kinds of issues in all but the women’s 
colleges is that determined by men faculty. It is important to make this 
point explicitly, since studies which purport to describe institutions ac- 
cording to various parameters (e.g., doctoral output, origins of notable 
persons, number of tenured faculty, etc.) customarily utilize only sex- 
aggrepated data which results in characterizing institutions solely in 
male terms. 

Responses to two covertly sex-related questions are shown in Table 3. 
Only the responses of faculty at single-sex institutions were compared, 
based on the assumption that these faculty would, on the whole, in- 
terpret the words “undergraduates” and “student” to mean the 

-students of the sex they themselves teach. Because of this assumption, 
the percentages for the two positive responses (sa and AR) were 
combined in order to include a larger sampling of opinion. To the extent 
that the underlying assumption holds, these data extend the findings 
above that faculty aflizm same-sex students to a greater extent than 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF Responses TO TWO COVERTLY SEX-RELATED 
QUESTIONS BY FACULTY IN SINGLE-SEX INSTITUTIONS 


Question D. Undergraduates today study harder than those of four years ugo. (SA + AR 
fespunses recorded) , 

Question E. Faculty promotions should be based in part on formal student evaluations of their 
teachers. (SA + AR responses recorded) 


QuEsTiOn D : Question E 
Sex oF SAME SEX OPPOSITE SEX SAME SEX OPPOSITE SEX 
FACULTY =. INSTITUTION INSTITUTION INSTITUTION INSTITUTION 
WOMEN 29.7 23.5 71.6 $1.6 
MEN 33.7 26.4 66.6 15.9 
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students of the other sex, here with respect to students’ commitment to 
studying (question D). Thus faculty appear to allirm students of their 
own sex at both overt and covert levels to a greater degree than they 
atlirm students of the other sex. In contrast to these indicators of sanmie- 
sex: bonding are the responses to the question of student evaluation of 
teachers (question E) which reveal a preference for the other sex. This 
upparent incongruity may be explained by suggesting that faculty of 
both sexes perceive student evaluation as a sociosexual exercise more 
than as a competent professional judgment. In this case, opposite-sex 
student evaluation of teachers could be viewed as a more acceptable 
confirmation of gender identity than that provided by one’s own sex, 

Other questions of opinion inctuded in the ack questionnaire which 
might relate to faculty attitudes toward women also required the 
respondent to choose between supporting of deaying existing federal 
legislation; thus, analysis of these results was clouded bs the dual issues 
involved. However, there is ample reason to conclude from the data 
presented that the overall climate for women in virtually all institutional 
settings is determined by men and is diferent from Uhat supported by 
women. 

Table 4 deals with the responses by faculty to four questions on the 
relative importance attributed to teaching and research in their institue 
tions’ reward systems. Unlike the overtiy sex-related questions where 
women and men faculty held markedly diferent views, here there is 
greater concord between the sexes. llowever, there are some striking 
differences according to institutional type. Particularly evident are the 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES TO Foun TEACIENG/ RESEARCH QUESTIONS 
BY Sex ano INstirenonat. Tyre 


Question F. In my department, it is very difficult to achieve tcnure if one does not pudlish. (SA 
responses recorded) 

Question G. Institutional demands for doing research interfere with my eifectisencss as a 
teacher. (S.N responses recorded) 

Question Hh. L wish Thad « smaller teaching load so I could devote more time to research. (SA 
fesponres recurded) 

Question K. Teaching cilectivencss, not publications, should be the primary busis for faculty pro- 
motion. (SA responses recorded) 


InstiturionAL Women Responses Mes R¥srosses 
Type e G u K F G “ K 
UPRV 39.3 6.0 13.5 56.4 43.3 46 ia 32.3 
UPUB 34.7 19 18.5 $4.0 37.9 64 13.4 314 
MLN COL _ 31.0 8.6 12.5 35.1 31.0 44 10.1 424 
COED COL 3.5 3.4 10.8 77.2 $38 34 (33.2 63.5 
WOM COL 18.5 34 23.1 38.1 16.0 48 17.9 31.4 
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TABLE 5 


Net PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES TO Two SELF-EVALUATION QUESTIONS 
BY SEX AND INSTITUTIONAL TyPE 


Questivn L. Compared with most men of my age in my ficld who have 

I have been more successful, (SA-SD responses recorded) 

Question M. Compared with most women of my age in my ficld who have had comparable train- 
ing, Thave been more successful, (SA-SD responses recorded) 


had comparable training, 


INSTITUTIONAL WOMEN Responses MEN Responses 

VRE L M L+me L M L+n* 
UPRV <td 28.8 17.7 17.3 30.4 47.7 
UPUuB -74 20.6 13.2 13.6 26.2 39.8 
MEN COL -5.7 33.1 27.4 16.9 300 46.9 
COLD COL ~16.0 16.3 0.3 6.5 17.0 23.5 
WOM COL -2.0 23.0 21.0 8.9 21.6 0.5 


“Sem of net responses to band 


M (Compared with bush men and wou. f y het ve at 
besikckcne ee ; women of my age in my field who have had comparable (ain- 


differences with respect to publishing as a requirement for tenure (ques- 
tion F), where more faculty in research-oriented institutions (U PRY and 
U PUN) responded strongly than did faculty in four-year colleges (espe- 
cially Corp Con and wom Cot). Conversely, an emphasis on teaching 
effectiveness rather than research for promotion purposes (question K) 
Was noted more among faculty in the latter colleges than among those in 
the universities. Faculty in the men’s colleges generally gave responses 
intermediate between these two poles although they more closely re- 
semble faculty from the universities. Women faculty who teach in men's 
colleges responded least positively among all women to the question on 
teaching importance, a position matched only by men who teach in 
Private and public universities. Due to the weighting of the original data, 
itis legitimate to observe that substantially larger percentages of 
women than men affirm teaching effectiveness, rather than publications, 
should be the primary basis for promotion. 

Responses to two self-evaluation questions are shown in Table 5. It 
might reasonably be expected that most faculty would judge themselves 
to be somewhere in a middle range of perceived successfulness and, in- 
deed, such proved to be the case: study of the print-outs indicated that 
the percentages of women and men in all institutions responding with 
either an AR OF DR response to both of the self-evaluation questions 
ranged from 49 percent to 84 percent with eighteen of the twenty items 
being grester than 63 percent. That is, most faculty think of themselves 
as being about as successful as their peers and are fairly evenly divided 
between the reserved responses (AR and DR). Yet some clear distinc- 
tions among institutions and between the sexes were revealed by a 
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closer examination of the data due to patterns of the SA and sp 
responses. The percentages of women and men who expressed strang 
Opinions provide a definitive characterization of the several lypes of in- 
Stilulions suggesting that the overall climate of self-esteem tor each SEN 
of each institutional type may best be signaled by the balance of opinion 
among those groups of individuals that respond with the greatest 
assurance and commitment. Accordingly, for the purposes of analy sis ef 
the self-evaluation questions, the sp responses Were subtracted from the 
SA Tesponses providing a net percentage fer each sex in each institu- 
tional catezory. The members of each sex compared themselyes with 
men only (question L) and with women only (question M): the coin- 
parisons reported for men and women cumbined were obtumed siniply 
by summing the net responses for the same and opposite sex com- 
parisons (i. + M). : 

It can be seen that, in general, self-evaluation amony men faculty is 
considerably more positive than that among womes faculty. Further, 
both women aad men faculty ut all types of institutions compare them- 
selves more favorably against women than against mea. Almost no 
persons in any type of institution miade a nesative Comparison between 
themscives and women peers, sugeesting that Being less successful than 
a woman is virtually unthinkeble; and women faculty who tech ia men’s 
colleges have the largest net positive respoase of all women and all men 
in the comparison with women peers. Women compare themselses 
negatively, on balance, against men in all institutions. feast so ia the 
women's colleges and most in the cocdueational colleges. Men, how- 
ever, make generally favorable comparisons between themselves and 
other men. This represents an additional diiference of opinion between 
the sexes. a, 

For the men's responses, rank ordering of the institutions aceording 
to the comparisons with men (L), with women (M), and with both sexes 
combined (LL + M) results in the same rank ordering for all com- 
Parisons: U PRY, MEN COL, U FUR, WOM COL, COLD COL. This is not the 
cause for the women’s responses. Three different rank orders rooult, suz- 
gesting that self-evaluation for women derives from Jess deiined and 
more dilfuse bases than is true for men. One consisteat linding, how- 
ever, is the position of the cocducationul colleges which rank in the last 
place for all comparisons for both sexes. 

In an attempt to identify possible bases upon which self-evaluation 
rests, Cocllicicats of correlation were culculated in order to determine 
the relative strength of the relationships between the success responses 
(L or M) and the responses to each of several other issues which 
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emerged as important components in the academic environment. The 
calculations may thus be used to identify the correlates of self-esteem 
for each sex separately. The results are shown in Table 6. Correlation | 
relates self-esteem to one of the overtly sex-related issues (question A) 
and the results show that this issue correlates strongly and positively 
with self-esteem only for women comparing themselves with men. Cor- 
relation ID relates sclf-esteem to the importance attached to teaching 
effectiveness for Promotion. Again, only for women comparing them- 
Selves with men is there a Strong, positive correlation. By contrast, all 
the other correlations, While equally Strong, are negative. Correlation 
WI, which relates self-esteem to the importance of publishing for 
tenure, is strongly positive only for the two comparisons made hy men, 
In sum, it can be seen that the more an institution is committed to re- 
Search and the less it is identified with teaching, the greater the climate 
of self-esteem for men teaching faculty, However, when women com- 
pare themselves with men, very different issues correlate strongly with 
their self-esteem, namely support of woman-related issues and teaching 
eectiveness. That is, women faculty who aflirm more “feminine” be- 
haviors are more likely to record higher ratings of success in com- 
Parisons with men peers, and these are bases very different from those 
used by men in their comparisons with other men or in their com- 
parisons with women. These “feminine” alignmeats are not, however, 
important in the Comparisons women make with other women. Here the 
criteria are more imitative of those utilized by mea, most notably the 
Strong negative correlation between self-esteem and teaching. In a 


TABLE 6 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BLIWEEN Reseonses to S¥ELF-EVALUATION 
QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES TO Ormr Issues IN ACaDiME 
FOR WoMeS ASD MEN FacuLly 


Correlation 1. Selfevaluaticn responses (L of M) compared with fesponses 10 question on 
mite students understanding the matenal better than female students (A). (see 
Table 1) 

Correlation W. Self-evaluation Fesponses (1. ar M) compared with responses to question on 
teaching effectiveness for Promotion (K). (sce Table 4) 

Correlation WA. Sclf-ev aluation respoases (L or M) compared with responses to question un im- 
portance of publishing for tenure (F). (sce Table 4) 

Correlation IV. Self-es aluation phy te (L. of M) compared with Fesponses to questiva on self- 
evaluaton by men aculty (L). (sec Table 5) 


Wostes Couraren Wome Compared MenxCosrarco Men Cowranen 
Corretation Witt Mes (L) With Wome (M) Witu Mes (L) Witt Wome (M) 


! +0.8778 +0.3122 ~ 0.2456 0.1494 
i +0.8750 -0.8721 ~0.8525 — 0.8668 
mW } +0.3204 +0.0719 +0.917) +0.9196 
Iv +0.3199 +0.8630 - - 
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search for a strong positive correlate of these women’s sait-estgem, 
other questions from the study were tested with but a single seh pm ‘ 
ing. This is the correlation between their sell-evaluation Fesponada me 
the self-evaluation responses given by men in comparing: thems! es 
with other men (correlation $V). Woman to woman comparisons of suc- 
cess thus do bear an additional imitative relationship to the perceived 
behavior of men, women feeling more successful than other Women bo 
the extent that they hold positions in institutions in which men feel more 
successful than other men. But these women have made cf subite thoush 
important substitution: itis the institutional ussocistion with lite agi 
rather than the institutional commitment to research, to Which Aneir 
feelings of being more successful than cther women ate related. Row de- 
ception may be no greater, however, than that practiced by esc: to 
men itis the image of @ rescareh institution, not Hevess arity the acivul 
performance of research, that is closely related to their dy auinic of feel- 
ing successful. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FACULTY AND STUDENTS | 


The Views of Women and Men Faculty. Women and men faculty are 
in accord with respect to a number of their opinions. They tend to affirm 
students of the same sex more than those of the Opposite sex, althoug? 
they would prefer to be judged by students of the opposite NEN father 
than those of the same sex (Vuble 3). Their percenueas are similar on 
the relative importance of research and teaching to the reward system 
of their institutions (Table 4); and they compare themselves favorably 
and essentially to the same extent against women Peers with respect to 
their self-evaluations of success (Table 5). 

By contrast, women and men faculty have different opinions on 
several matters. More women faculty than men atiirm wonrin-celuted 
issues regardless of the type of institution in which they tesch (Table 1); 
and more men than women compare themselves favorably avaiast men 
Peers in their self-evaluations of success (Table 5). Further, women and 
men faculty exhibit different correlates of self-esteem. The male view of 
success is one which honors the research image of iin institution and de- 
values the teaching image (Table 6); the female view is one 0 hich may 
place emphasis on alliance with woman-related issues of on the associu- 
tion with men, faculty who feel more successful than other men, is am- 
bivalent about teaching, and is weakly or only moderately related to the 
research image of the institution (Table 6). 
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In general terms, the results from the self-evaluation questions sue- 

gest that academic Professionals link research to masculinity in the 
generstion of their self-evaluations of success, research and isdn 
being associated with relatively greater self-esteem. For exam ile ‘the 
women faculty with the highest self-e ‘aluations in banabcas th 21 
Selves with other women, are those associated with the masa hight f joes 
rated nien faculty in the men’s colleges and private idatordiig Sas 
the men faculty who report the lowest self-evaluations are Heine Whee 
Primary function is not related to research but rather to teaching in th ; 
cocducational colleges. These examples are consistent with the findin 
of Spence, et al, [6], who have shown that women and men who Hing 
themselves the highest in self-esteem are those who also ‘tm 
themselves high 1 masculinity, while self-ratings of femininity siuiy be 
etier high or low. The Spence study did nol, however attempt to d fi 
me Sex of the Person(s) with whom the subjects were sntitadiae 
ee cs api ratings of self-esteem, The data of the present did 
Slow that men utilize the same set of Criteria in making comparisons 
we both women and men. By contrast, women respondents judge 
- Sig? he dilerent standards for each sex separately, such that 
tose utilized in the comparison with men are more feminine (teaching 
concern for woman-related issues), while those ulilized in ihe c i 
parison with women are more masculine (association with men of high 
self-esteem, negation of teaching). The utilization of feminine standards 
by women faculty in their comparisons with men reinforces stereo- 
ty pica attitudes about women and men While it is also associated with 
relatively low levels of self-esteem, For better or Worse homitins be- 
havior by women therefore appears to be counterproductive in terms of 
contributing to their sense of professional accomplishment. 


Research and Success. Mt is beyond the scope of this Paper to at- 
tempt to explain why research has become so closely attached to the 
concept of success. However, mention of some larger socizh events ma 
help to place the male view in perspective, £ ; 

Acceptance of and interest in research in American universities dates 
to the 1960s [5, pp. 307-28]; however, two more fecent events have 
combined to accelerate markedly the growth of the research enterprise: 
the rapid infusion of students into higher education, starting with the 
tremendous influx of servicemen following World War I and continuing 
to the recent present; and the immense impetus given research in the 
national interest by the federal government, especially during the last 
twenty years. Thereby were ecological balances in higher education 
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between teaching and research, women and men, faculty and students 
made ever more diflicult to bring about. 

In particular, an emphasis on scientific research and its supporting 
technologies is implicated in these disturbances of the educational cn- 
vironment. For this emphasis has encouraged a demarestion between 
teaching and research by virtue of the style involved in performing 
scientiiic research, the high degree of specialization required on ie part 
of researchers, and the eatensive reward system attached to research 
performance. Research accomplishment, far more than teaching ac- 
complishment, yielded readily to detailed measurement. The rumiber of 
publications, the stature of the journals in which they are published, the 
number and order of authors listed, and the number of citations lo the 
research made by others in their writings, are all elements of this hiahly 
refined and sophisticated evaluation system. With the development of 
each new criterion, new challenges occur for the researcher who would 
rise to hivher levels of esteem in the minds of his colleagues. 

In addition, the number of men entering science wad engineering 
ficlds has grossly exceeded the number of women.* This ceoniinually 
reinforces the association between research and mateness which bas 
long existed in the sciences (3, pp. 83-123], aad social scientists report 
that the preater the proportion of mea in any field, the ereater its 
prestige [9]. fis no wonder that the rescarch-male-prestize triumverate 
stimulated by the sciences spread easily and rapidly to all fields of 
scholarly endeavor. 

The press of large numbers of students on campus, along with their 
disal¥cction over social and political issttes, also enhanced the alignment 
of faculty with their disciplines more than their institutions. For dis- 
cipline orientation - and the research required to mect the approbation 
of peers within the discipline but outside the institution-- provided a hind 
of isolation trom the turmoil, as well as the oppurtunity for gaining self 
esteem which had been markedly dimiaisticd on cunipus by studen 
alienation from both adults and institutions. 

Although this is a highly abbreviated account, it nonetheless points 
out some of the elements which have served to escalate the importance 
of reseach in the dynamic of self-estecin for men, while tending to ex- 
clude women faculty and the profession of teaching. It also suggests 


ted States universities may be used as 


*Data on persons receiving research doctorates fron Ur 
A doclutates vlanted teiween 1920 


indicators of entrants into various fields. Por exaniple, of 42 
and 1973, only 1414S of 3 perecat have pone lo wonien in the sewcaces, white for men the Pi rgart- 
tion is 44 percent. Such data have been published fur cach y cur, by seviad feld, by the beard va 


Humun-Kesource Data and Analysis, Commission on Human Resources, Noticnal Kesearch. 


Council, National Acudemy of Sciences, Washington 
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that social forces do affect behavior within the academy, thereby provid- 
ing encouragement for the idea that the opinions and values of women 
faculty may not only find a measure of acceptance but may, in addition, 
bring « new humanizing dimension to higher education. The strong posi- 
live correiation between self-esteem for women and certain social issues 
Suggests that women's definition of success is not confined lo success as 
aa gcademic professional, but rather to success as a human being in a 
wider context. 

As more women faculty enter higher education and bring with them 
alternate views about Students, women, teaching, and research, it is im- 


portant for institutions and the larger sociely to ponder at least three 
Questions: 


1. If women were affirmed for their research accomplishments and 
thereby could legitimately draw on such affirmation to contribute 
more fully to their sense of professional success, would they then 
‘depreciate their broader view of life and values? 

2. As more women are affirmed for their professional contributions 
in ucademe, will men redefine success by measures that do not 
apply to women? 

3. Is it possible for both women and men to find bases for positive 
self-evaluation from a combination of approbation for teaching, 
for scholarly activity, and for community service? 


Faculty codes have for miuny years listed these latter three items us ex- 
pectations of a faculty member's responsibilities, yet the predominant 
reward system does not correlate with the stated ideals. 


Environments for Women Students. Even thourh women teachers 
and students have had access to United States colleges and universities 
for almost 150 years, men faculty predominate in all academic environ- 

nents. The male view and the opinions of men set the tone and de- 
termine the reward system for some 96 percent of women faculty and 98 
percent of women students. The data are consistent with the ideas that 
woman-related issues remain relatively unsupported and that men 
faculty perceive women students as sexual beings and as less serious and 
capable students than men, thereby excluding women students from full 
partnership in collegial relationships. The relatively small proportion of 
women faculty on most campuses assures that women students will 
have few adult, same-sex role models; and while the women faculty are 
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affirming of women students, their own level of self-esteem runs very 
low. The examples of achieving women for students in most institutions 
are faculty clustered in the lower ranks without tenure, and faculty 
whose salaries are less than those of their men colleagues ut every rank 
{1}. The women faculty tend to be underemployed or misemploved so 
that their energies are dissipated in peripheral activities which are 


professionally unrewarding [4]. Thus the prevailing male value system ia 


higher cducation is inhibitory to women students, both directly and in- 
directly through its exclusion of women faculty. It should be re- 
membered that women students ure not charged a lower tuiten is order 
to be a part of these environments, yet they obviously do not receive 
benefits equivalent to those ef their male counterparts. The situation is 
such as to suggest that losses (o individuals, iastitutions, and the soctety 
will continue to mount vail attitudinal wad behavioral saocdafications ce- 
cur to substantial cateats. 

There is cne exception to this overall picture, however, and fatis the 
women's colleges. Themen who teach in these cohezes distinguish 
themselves by reporting the greatest alliance, wong all mien, with 
issucs that concera women. Whether they have become sen-itive to 


these issues and supporting of them as a result of being on the bacutties. 


of women’s colleges, of Whether they chose to teach in women’s callezes 
because they were already in tune with such concerns, has aot yet been 
established. What can be said is that, on account of their support of 
these concerns, of account of the relatively high self-esteem reported by 
women faculty at these colleges, and on account of the large proportion 
of women faculty present, women students in wonten’s colleges are sur- 
rounded by the most woman-supportive environment in higher educa- 
tion, These findings may be importantly related to the fret that 
graduates of women’s colleges are twice as likely to be cited for career 
achicvement as are women graduates of cocdueational institutions {7J. 
Further, women’s colleges have also been shown to be unique ameng all 
types of institutions by virtue of their high productivity with respect to 
both the number and the percentage of their praduates who sub- 
sequently reccive rescarch doctorates {8 ]. 

Other institutions might do well to study telutionships and attitudes 
among faculty and between faculty and students in the women's col- 
leges. The input of these faculty to new definitions of success holds the 
promise of opening opportunities by which both women and men may 
develop a sense of self-esteem regardless of educational level or institus 
tional affiliation. ; 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTITUTIONS 


The primary outflow in societal terms from the “teaching” institu- 
Uons is to be found in the achievements of the students Who are taught; 
While the primary outflow from the “research” institutions is to be 
found in the contributions by individual faculty members to the general 
body of knowledge. Most would agree that these institutional products 
are both necessary and beneficial to society, Yet societal support, in 
both attitudinal and economic terms, favors institutions with identified 
Fesearch components, almost to the exclusion of those whose major 
function is the teaching of persons who 80 ON lo serve society in a multi- 
Plicity of endeavors. To the extent that research is associated With 1 ale- 
Ness and teaching with femaleness, it is perhaps not surprising that 
societal upprobation ina male-dominated society has come more readily 
and generously to rescarch-oriented, male-dominated institutions, But if 
it is valid to believe that the American system of higher education 
derives strength by virtue of its diverse nature, and if diversity of institu- 
tional missions and contributions would be preserved, then it is impera- 
tive that the profession of teaching merit and gaia a new and high level 
of wilitnaation and Support not only from educators but also from the so- 
Ciety atlarge, 

Attitudes and values built upon sexual stereotypes polarize institu- 
tions and diminish their Productivity. In particular, losses to women 
faculty and women students, both economic and in terms of self-worth, 
are being reported with increasing frequency using a wide variety of 
data bases. Demonstrations of such shortcomings of institutional ac- 
countability are not likely to cease until corrective Meusures are imple- 
mented and women are included as full partners in the work and bene- 
fits of hivker education. Academie institutions which respond positively 
and creatively to fresh insights, and which recognize and aflirm the 
diverse talents of women including those already present in their midst, 
can be expected to discover new ways to ameliorate current retrench- 


ments, while also becoming importantly involved in the revitalization of 
American higher education. 
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Supplement 20b: Selection of comments from male students taking introductory Women's 


Studies courses. 


One male student, a father of two sons and two daughters, observed: 


I have adopted a much more active role 

in influencing my children's attitudes 
about women. I encourage my two daughters 
to be aware of their passivity, of their 
"second place" attitudes, and I encourage 
them to aim higher. I hope to be more 
successful in helping my two sons be a- 
ware of some of the biological, and socio- 
logical and historical factors affecting 
their somewhat negative, chauvinistic, and 
condescending attitudes towards girls. 


Some male students have experienced a kind of "spin-off" is so far as their exposure, 
to Women's Studies has changed their perceptions radically. A Fine Arts student, who 
undertook an interesting painting related to female archetypes as a course project, 


writes: 


I enjoyed the painting and your enjoying 

it too. But the best criticism yet was by 

an ex-teacher of mine with whom I am a very 
good friend. He said it was the most empath- 
#¢ work I have done. I am subjectifying my 
experiences. I am less overtly -logical (male) 
and more emotional (female) and this is good 
- an even balance. 


On a cognitive levet, we have seen interesting work from male students as well as 
females. One of our students' paper - an anthropolgical survey on the controversy 
between matriarchy and patriarchy - was published in full in The Georgian last year. 


Of course male students, as female ones, must make decisions of where to put 
their energy vis-a-vis, the "Woman Question". A male student states his dilemma very 


succinctly: 


I want to come to grips with my own choice 
and decision about whether or not to become 
engagé rather than sublimely dissociated 
from the struggle of women for effective 
equality. 


Supplement 21: Partial listing of CEGEP Women's Studies 


Champlain (Longueil Campus) 


The Sociology of Sex Roles (Feminist Perspective) 
Instructor: Ellie Mallis 


Related Course: 


The Sociology of the Family 
Instructor: Ellie Mallis 


Women in India and China 
Instructor: Michelle Wilson 


Woman 
Instructor: Ken Johnstone 


Related Course: 


Marriage and Family Life 

Instructor: Don Carver 

Dawson College, Parc Lafontaine Campus, Arts Faculty 
American Women Writers 

Modern Women Writers 

The Courtly Love Tradition 

Femmes 1977 


Women and Creativity 


Religion and Sexuality 


Sociologie de la Sexualité 
(En Francais) 


Selby/Viger Campus 

Canadian Female Writers 

Lives of Girls and Women 

The Image of Women in Literature 


The Recent Novel 


courses and contact personnel. 


Sociology 


Humanities 


English 


Creativity and Arts 


Religion 


Sociology 


English 


Philosophy of Sexuality 


The Psychology of Sexual Behavior 


Sexuality in Western Religion-Tradition 


Selby(Richelieu)Campus 


Sexism and Racisism 


Man-Made Woman 


Viger Campus 


Human Sexuality 


Selby Campus 


Canadian Female Writers (not a Feminist Approach) 


Instructor: Miriam Packer 


Lives of Girls and Women 
Instructor: Yvonne Klein 


Image of Woman in Literature 
Instructor: Pamela Sachs 


Man-Made Woman 
Instructor: Erica Gottlieb 


John Abbot {Ste. Anne de Bellevue Campus) 


Male and Female 
Instructor: Penny Stewart 


Sociology of Sexuality 
Instructor: Marcia Kovitz 


Related Course: 


The Family in Transition 
Instructor: Elizabeth Robunson 


Philosophy 


Political Science 
Psychology 


Religion 


Humanities 


English 


Humanities 


Humanities 


Sociology 


Marianopolis 


19th Century Literature by Woman 
Instructor: Beverly Kennedy 


Contemporary Literature by Women 
Instructor: Beverly Kennedy 


Canadian Women Authors 

Instructor: Richard Adams 

Changing Roles in a Changing Society 
Instructor: Peg Caron 


Man's World & Woman's Place 
Instructor: Beverly Kennedy 


Vanier College 
Becoming 


Woman Through Myths and History 


Human Sexuality 


Sociology of Sexuality 
Snowdon Campus 


Images of Women in Western Society 


Biology of Woman 


The History of Women in the 19th and 20th Century 


*college complementary course 


Psychology of Women 


Sociology of Sexuality 


English 


Humanities 


English 


Humanities 


Sociology 


Humanities 


Science 


Social Sciences Programme 
History 


Psychology 


Sociology 


Ste. Crois Campus 


Psychology 
Psychology of Sexuality 


Psychology of Women 


Sociology 
Sociology of Sexuality 


Humanities 
Women and Resistance 


Women: Beliefs, Realities, Possibilities 
Views from Two Women's Places 


English 
Woman Uncontained 


College Complementary 
Alternatives for Women: Introduction to Women's Studies 


é Continuing Education 
Psychology of Women 


Women' Beliefs, Realities, Possibilities 
The following people have agreed to be contact persons for the Women's College 
Committee: 


Dawson (Continuing Education) - Lanie Melamed 
Dawson (The New School) - Greta Nemicoff 


Marianopolis - Beverly Kennedy 
John Abbot - Penny Stewart 
Champlain - Ellie Mallis 


Vanier (Ste. Croix) - Sonja Grekol 
Vanier (Snowdon) - Joanne Morgan 


Supplement 22: Examples of personal observations by students of the impact of the 
Women's Studies course. 


This and all subsequent quotes by students are from the course and self-evaluation 
submitted in writing at the end of the introductory Women's Studies courses: Women's 


Identity and Image: Historical Attitudes and Women's Identity and Image: Contemporary 
Approaches. 


A young woman in the Commerce faculty writes in her course evaluation: 


I truly believe that certain ideas I learned 
will apply to different situations in life, 
whether it be directly within school or in 
the outside world. Because of my presence in 
the commerce faculty, I will not overlook 
prejudice in the business world as I have in 
the past. 


The following quotation is from a High School teacher of Enalish and Drama of 
some years. experience: 


Even my attitudes about teaching have changed. 
I'm going to strive for nothing short of ex- 
cellence. Next year I plan to do something 
along feminist lines with my senior students. 

I am fortunate that I have the same students 
for two years. I have some interesting volatiie 
girls in my class who will probably be able to 
do some very interesting things. 


An elementary school teacher of several years' experience writes: 


We as women, once aware of our circumstances, 
can come to terms with the world. Attitudes are 
learned and consequently can be unlearned. We 
no longer have to accept male myths without 
question. As women, we have a choice...I will 
try to assert myself in my profession as a good 
teacher and as a wife and future mother. 


And a young woman enrolled in Early Childhood Education deliberates: 


Perhaps the fact that sexist attitudes within 
schools have been made apparent to me, will 
enable me to teach in a way conscious of which 
modes should be avoided. 


Even in extra-academic activities, one female High School teacher finds 
that Women's Studies will change her participation in professional life: 


I have decided to take a more active interest in 
school union politics. It can be another outlet 
where I could probably yield a strong positive 
influence...I've wanted to become involved but 


have just not taken any initiative in this 
direction. 


Many of our evening student are involved in the business world in some form or 
another, and it is gratifying to see how readings in Women's Studies has given them 
new insight into their situation. A woman of great competence who has been a secretary 
for many years comments: 


I was able to tell my boss the real reason 

why I chose to give notice, instead of just 
mumbling something about feeling sorry that 

I had to leave because of outside circumstances. 
I could tell him frankly that I was dissatisfied 
with the role I had to play, and I think I am 
capable of doing more than just executing some 
plans designed by others. 


Another woman who has spent 25 years in secretarial positions, whereas she feels she 
has management potential, describes her insight into her own acquired behavioral 
patterns and how they have hampered her: 


I have also had an insight into why, when I have 

a good and valid idea or plan, I do not assert 
myself in presenting it. I have usually presented 
it apologetically or in a light vein, in case it 
wasn't 'valid' or 'acceptable'...Through this 
course, I have been helped to realize that many 

of my reactions, opinions, ideas are appropriate, 
authentic, and valid. In other words, my gut 
feelings about many things including the condition 
of women and men, relationships, myself, have been 
reinforced and I don't have to apologize fo anyone 
for them. 


From the management point of view, Women's Studies can sensitive people in positions 
of power to the untapped resources in their own personnel, One male student, who 
holds such a position, began the introductory course by stating that women simply 
don't take responsibility or have ambition because that's the way they are. In his 
course evaluation however, he observes that: 


I now appreciate the justification for the anger 

of many middle-aged and older women who have become 
aware of the exploitation they have suffered at the 
hands of their parents and their own families, to say 
nothing of how their opportunities for self-fulfillment 
have been curtailed - all on sexist grounds. 


He goes on to Say: 


I also need to work out to what degree I might 
participate actively in the struggle to improve 
the status of women. Initially it will be more 
to actively support the aspirations for equality 
of the women closest to me and to actively en- 
courage their feminist activity. 


Thus, we can foresee that participation in Women's Studies has already had an 
active effect on people's work experiences. We can anticipate a kind of percolation 
form a women's college into that vast community external to university life. Many 
of our students confront their futures with strenth and optimism. Some having seen 
other alternatives available to them, consider changing their field of work. One 
young woman, in her late twenties, who had been stereotypically streamed into a 
traditionally female field, has come to such a conclusion. She states in in this way: 


My commitment to change and Feminism is stronger 

(as a result of the course). Prior to this course, 

I feel I was inclined to compromise some of my 
beliefs if pressured by a situation or employer. 
Because things are in sharper focus and I perceive 
the situation to be more deep-seated throughout our 
institutions, I feel stronger rather than more help- 
less and have renewed determination to help effect 
changes in other women, men and my working situations. 
I wish to continue in Women's Studies in order to 
further alter and radicalize my perceptions and ex- 
pectations...As Women's Studies is the only thing I 
have encountered that is totally relevant to me, when 
I complete university, I wish to do something in this 
field. I have no idea what form it will take; many 
possibilities are rattling around in my mind, but I 
have no doubt that it will be working with and for 
women in some capacity. 


Personal growth is a rather ephemeral objective for a university programme to pur- 
sue. Yet many graduates find, and will continue to find, themselves in a work world 
where they must diversify their interests and abilities in order to survive. Indeed, 
increasing numbers of graduates are finding themselves in career and life situations 
which do not relate directly to their university training. Women's Studies, by its 
inherently self-referring quality, is often able to sensitize women students to the 
possibilities of personal growth and change in their lives in a way that opens new 
possibilities and encourages ftexibility. A young woman writes: 


I found this course of particular interest because 

I am planning on getting married at the end of this 
year. I do not want to live a vicarious existence, 
living only through mt husband. I do not want to be- 
come fragmented by boring repetitive housework, while 
my husband is constantly being stimulated through work 
and his daily encounters with others. I would not only 
destroy myself but husband and marriage as well. I am 
now more determined than ever to continue to work after 
marriage and so maintain my independence and identity. 


It is impossible to foresee where various students will experience personal 
development. One woman says: 


I suppose the only concrete ability that the course has 
left me with is the ability to ask questions about my 
life and my role as a woman, especially a black woman, 
and to attempt to seek answers that may be hidden be- 
neath the surface. 
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It is often, most gratifying to see students who have come to Women's Studies 
late in life and see renewed possibility for growth and change in the course of 
their life's experience. One of our students, a gifted 55 year old grandmother, 
writes of her life: 


Our liberation, of course, must come from without as 

well as within, but I insist the greatest barriers to 
change for women are within. When I am being very honest 
with myself, I must admit the same choices which I am now 
making were there in my youth. There were strong pressures 
on me to make the traditional choice I made, but the choice 
was mine and I clearly remember being aware of it. I simply 
wasn't ready, not mature or confident enough, to choose a 
more independent course. 

...My feminine past, for me, has always been understood 
through the women who were the role models in my life: 

my mother, my aunts, my grandmothers. This course has 

given me a much more comprhensive past. I now can understand 
more clearly how Blacks in North America have felt without 
a history, and how important it is to a perception of self 
to have one. I have greater strength gained from the know- 
ledge of all those women who have gone before us. How much 
we owe them. How disgraceful, after the long and really 
ugley fight to win the vote, that women have done so little 
with it...What is there, in me, that is uniquely my own, 
watting to be born? It is criminal, I've now come to feel, 
to have pared my dreams like toenails...Because of this 
course I can no longer dodge the question...The course 

has changed me. I am stronger, surer because of it. I 

think I could ask for no more. 


Certainly, in our times where a 55 year old woman still has a fairly long life 
ahead of her, such insight and optimism is an invaluable asset in planning her future 
course of action. 


Yet it must be said that while many of our women students clearly indicate a 
greater sense of personnal potency as a result of exposure to Women's Studies, it 
is also clear.to them that they cannot always expect to offer lone solutions to the 
problems of sexism in our society: 


"T only hope," concludes on young woman from the commerce 
faculty, "that I will be able to handle myself in my car:: 
eer as well as I fell I can now. What I am trying to say 
is that now I understand and feel strong, but what will 
it be like when the chips are down? I only hope that I 
can keep all that I've learned in my mind and not lose 
its meaning as time goes by." 


It is our belief that the presence of a women's college with its role models, 
educational and recreational programmes, and with a student service orientation that 
specifically addresses itself to women's situation in our society, can give the kind 
of on-going support that is so clearly needed by women while they are in university 
and long after they have left. Certainly this is the role colleges have traditionally 
served for their graduates: past points of reference from which to evaluate present 
situations can make viable choices. 


Supplement 23: Job prospects for Women's Studies graduates. 
CONCORDIA SURVEY OF WOMEN'S STUDIES JOB PROSPECTS - 1973 


The job prospects for graduates of a women's college are numerous. A small survey 
was undertaken in 1973 by Joanne Morgan, of Concordia. Letters were sent to a repres- 
sentative sample of employers in and around the Montreal area. They were asked about 
the opportunities for people graduating with a degree in Women's Studies. Briefly the 
two dozen responses indicated that employers saw graduates being placed in the follow- 
ing types of positions: 


a) Large corporations: - personnel and general management positions. 


Example: Bell Canada(President and General Supervisor of Manpower). "We require 
and hire graduates from many disciplines into general management positions...we would 
be interested in them (Women's Studies majors) as potential candidates for a variety 
of positions." 


Most corporations felt that such a degree would be more valuable to candidates 
combined with a technical or business degree. However, the committment of many big 
firms to equal opportunity programmes means that they also require personnel with 
training specifically related to the status of women. 


b) Government offices: 


Federal and provincial tax matters 

Personnel technicians 

Administrative Assistants 

Classification officers - penitentiary service 
Legal Aid 


c) Retailers: 


Merchandising 
Administration 
Operations 


Sample response - Eatons 


This programme would be "a great help for everyone in the retailing or marketing 
industry, and we will be interested in following the progress of this programme." 


d) Social Services: 


Counselling - (When combined with therapeutic skills) 
Women's information bureaus 
Lawyers 


e) Media: 


Anywhere where women are needed with a broad overview 
Research 
Journalism (combined with an English major, journalism degree of magazine skills). 


Example: Christina Newman, Associate Editor, MacLeans Magazine. "I firmly believe 
that a programme of women's studies is very important for universities to undertake," 
and she feels that such training should be a valuable background for writing, even if 
not immediately valuable in terms of employment. 


Doris Anderson, Editor Chatelaine Magazine. "I think the needs of the employers 
would be best served by examining some of the reasons women haven't been considered 
more seriously for top positions in our society in the past." 


"The next need I see is to train, not just women but men, and particularly in 
education and teaching, to stop subtly steering girts intro traditional roles from 
nursery school on." 


(Other respondents also mentioned the value of training men in such a programme). 


f) Advertising: 


Consumer and Marketing research 
Consumer advocates 
Copy Writing (combined with literary skills) 


Example: The head of the personnel department of General Foods made the following 
comments Pestcohone conversatien, April, 1973). 


"She felt that although most companies today could not afford specialists in this 
area in the United States such specialists were already being hired and that more would 
be needed in the future. Companies are now under pressure to hire women and move them 
up through the ranks. Trained people will be required to deal with the problems of these 
women in understanding themselves and helping them to overcome the effects of their past 
conditioning. Thus a course in Women's Studies would also be most helpful to women taking 
these management positions." 


Given the continued salary discrepency between men and women in the same occupation, 


unions, though not sampled at the time of the survey, might also represent an area 
where graduates in Women's Studies could be gainfully employed. 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE SURVEY OF WOMEN'S STUDIES JOB PROSPECTS - 1975 


Another survey of job listings was undertaken by San Francisco State University to 
determine local employment for B.A. graduates in Women's Studies. 


. EMPLOYMENT WITH A B.A. IN WOMEN STUDIES: 


2. Need for the Proposed Degree Major Proyram 


b. 


(continued) 


(continued) 
(4) The Women Studies degree program dovs not conflict 
with any part of the Master Plan, 
List of other curricula cur 


rently offered by the campus which are 
closely related to the Proposed program. Enrollment figures during 
the past three years in specified courses or programs closely related 
to the proposed degree major program. If a formal minor is offered in 
the proposed subject area, indicate the number of students enrolled. 


Students may develop a theme in Women Studies in the Liberal 
Studies Major or the Special Major or an emphasis in Women 
Studies in Interdisciplinary Social Sciences. 


See 1.£.(1) of this Proposal for the list of other courses — 
currently offered by the campus which are related to the 
Proposed Women Studies degree program. ‘ 


For enrollment figures for 1970-1975 in Women SLudies courses, 
see 2.d. (2). 

Results of a formal Survey in the geographical 
indicating demand for individuals who have carn 

and evidence of serious Student interest in majoring in the proposed 


Program. Justify any discrepancies between national/statewide/pro- 
fessional manpower Surveys and local findings. 


area lo be served 
ed the proposed degree 


Demand in Geographical Area 


Since Women Studies is a relativel 
Opportunities for women have only 

Survey indicating demand for Women 
We have, however, the following dat 
is demand and that it is increasing 


y new field and since many job 
recently opened up, no "formal" 
Studies majors is possible, 

a which make clear that there 


The following sam 


ple job listings were taken from The Chronicle 
of Higher Education, the Women's Studies Newsletter, the Newsletter 
of the Bay Area Women's Coalition, and notices from U.C. Berkeley's 
Center for Continuing Education for Women: 


Director Women's Vocational Institute, San Francisco 
Fundraiser Women's Vocational Institute, San Francisco 
Affirmative Action Officer, State University of New York, Binghamton 


ialist, William Paterson College, N.J. 
Assistant Director of Personnel and Affirmative Action, State 
University of New York, Canton 


2. Need for the Proposed Degree Major Program (continued) 


de (cont fnued) 


Federal Women's Pros ecam Persone), Ler Aupre beers 


Executive Director for Comeet foul Women! a Kelueat Lou cad 
Legal Fund, New Haven 

Assistant Project Coordinator and Field Coordinator for Project 
Agility: provides counseling, support and physical training 
for women beginning as police officers or other protective 
service officers, San Francisco | 

Public Relations Assistant for Home Economics Newspaper, Bay Area 

Book Editor, Distribution Manager, Clearinghouse Coordinator 
and Managing Editor of Women's Studies Newsletter, 
Administrator/in-service Teacher at the Feminist Press, 
Old Westbury, N.Y. , . : 

Counseling Assistant for Center for Continuing Education 
of Women, U.C., Berkeley 

Manager, Women's Resource Center, U.C., San Diego 

Assistant Director of Athletics, especially women's team sports 
and clubs, Manhattanville College, N.Y. 

Counselor for Women's Shelter, Berkeley 


For vocational possibilities with higher degrees, see 2.f. 


\ COMMUNITY INTEREST: 

\ The following is a list of community groups and agencies which 
deal specifically or peripherally with women's problems and 
services, or with issues of sex-role differentiation and affirn- 
ative action. The starred groups (*) have to date sent letters 
Supporting the proposed Women Studies major and testify to the 
need in the community for individuals carning.this degree. 

A check mark (x) indicates a member organization of the Bay Area 
Women's Coalition, which wrote a joint letter representing the 
entire group. 


x American Civil Liberties Union Women's Rights Committee 
x*Advocates for Women 
Alyssum 
American Indian Women's Center 
Aquarius House ¢ 
x Arriba Juntos . 
American Association of University Women 
Asian Community Health Clinic 
Bay Area Association of Household Technicians 
*Bay Area Consortium on Educational Needs for Women 
_ Bay Area Women against Rape . 
*Bay Area Women Planners 
x Bechtel Women for Affirmative Action 
Berkeley Feminist Counseling Collective 
Berkeley-Oakland Women's Union 


-{7. 


